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Art. 1—The Angler in Wales, or Days and Nights of Sportsmen. By 
Thomas Medwin, Esq. London: Richard Bentley. 1834. 


We love to think of the Angler’s ‘ silent trade.” How oft ere we 
knew the many turns of this tortuous world, have we wandered far 
and away, by some classic stream, following our favourite pastime! 
It was in Scotia’s sheltered vales, and among her rugged or heathery 
hills we learned to wile the wary trout from his hiding-place, or 
take him at his greedy seasons. There are pleasures for anglers, 
which none but anglers know. But they have been familiar to us 
from our tiny boyhood. So much so, indeed, that we made the 
solitude and the waste of the uplands, near our father’s home, all 
our own. It was not the sport alone which won our love. The 
thousand silent surrounding monitors, or symbols of purity and 
peace, that dwelt within the region of our pastime, were far better 
than all that rod or pannier could present. For he who understands 
this pensive employment knows, that, like woman’s gentle occu 
tions, it usurps not too much of the subtle and soaring spirit, but 
that the hand may be at once expert, and the thought excursive. 

We say it was among the loveliest and the remotest scenes of 
Scotland we learned, or rather knew, the angler’s art in our boyhood. 

We ‘paidled in the burn when simmer days were fine,’ without 
society and without companions. We, on the green pastures by the 
quiet waters, ever and anon basked in the sun, eat our crust of 
bread and cheese, and recruited ourselves for renewed achievements 
with rod and line. But no learned book had we ever read to teach 
us the ‘ gentle art.” We know not how we came oy, it, but still, as 
if courting our hand, there was no lack of prey. Forgive us then, 
ye erudite sportsmen, if we are somewhat incredulous respecting 
your sage maxims, and philosophic rules. It was with spliced ash 
or hazel rod we worked; our flies were like nothing above or be- 
neath the earth ; our hooks had more than once been bended. pins, 
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and yet the pannier, of our own rough workmanship too, became 
heavy with spoil. Alas! those days are gone; we are now middle- 
aged, grey hairs are to be seen among our locks, and wrinkles im- 
planted upon our forehead ; yet we venture to wager a Scotchman’s 
winter dinner of beef and greens, fit for half a dozen hungry curlers 
with punch to boot, or some summer daintier food, that even at 
this day we’ll astonish ‘ The Author of the Conversations of Lord 
Byron,” Mr. Thomas Medwin, and beat him hollow at the ¢ gentle 
art,’ though he be the writer of these two goodly octavos. 

The volumes are very pleasant reading, and just the sort of thin 
that becomes an angler to write; we mean in respect of that off- 
hand matter that is every now and then brought in just as fancy 
chooses. It is according to the same sort of propensity, that all. 
true men of the rod and line make themselves such lightsome and 
tasteful companions: yea, and instructive. For we admit that the 
author is a water sportsman of considerable experience. But still 
when we hear him so profuse with observations upon the colour and 
shape of flies, and so frequently mentioning the action of the reel, 
we must declare, that, according to our practical knowledge, he is 
not a first-rate angler. He talks not seldom of spinning the min-. 
now. If we had an answer to one question, his status could be 
soon accurately fixed by us, at least in relation to our ownselves. 
The question is,—Does he patronise a swivel? If the answer be in 
the affirmative, then we tell him he has no chance with us, in that, 
branch of the art ; and that with his swivel, his reel, and his finely 
busked and described flies, we can only set him down as a good 
Cockney fisherman by durn and river, and never able to compete with 
us, who belong to the same class as did the dextrous urchin of the 
Red Gauntlet, at the mouth of the Nith. But we must proceed to 
point out whatever has most particularly claimed our notice in these 
volumes, in which there is much more to praise than blame. Nor 
shall we, after having placed the author in his proper sphere as an 
angler, be, in what follows, inclined to say much more on that head ; 
and the rather, because we have just this moment discovered that 
he recommends spliced ash-wood rods before every other sort or 
fashion. This is speaking like a man of practical knowledge, and 
raises him a step higher, in our estimation, among anglers. But, 
before we give any thing of the author’s about the piscatory tribes, 
here is something of the canine. The scene is far from Wales, for 
indeed, he is almost as often on the Continent or in India as at 
home. 

« Byron had a Cerberus, in the shape of an English bull-dog. As | 
said before, his name was Tiger. He was fastened at the top of the co- 
lossa! flight of steps in the Casa Lanfranchi, with a rope long enough to 
enable him to guard the passage to what some, who attribute to Lord 
Byron a cloven foot, might call his inferno. The animal was an intellt- 
gent one; and though little inclined to make new acquaintance, soon 
learned to distinguish his master’s Aabitués, and allowed him the 
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entrée, contenting himself with growling at one and wagging his tail 
at another—a compliment, however, seldom paid to any but Shelley. 
Byron was much attached to this fine creature, and frequently had him 
loosed when playing at billiards, his favourite game. An anecdote is 
told, very characteristic of the poet, in which my gruff friend Tiger 
played a distinguished part. 

“It has become an historical fact, and one of almost as great import- 
ance as the meeting of the Triumvirate to decide the fate of the 
world, that ‘Childe Harold’ and the ‘ Bard of Memory’ met at Pisa. 
Rogers, in one of his sentimental notes, had announced the probability 
of this interesting event, and Byron heard at length that he had decendu 
at the ‘ Tre Donzelle.’ Knowing that Rogers was momentarily to appear, 
Byron gave orders to Tita to introduce the monkey and bull-dog. 1 think 
I see Byron in his jacket, stumping round the billiard-room with the 
heavy sound that, once heard, could not be mistaken, and, after making 
some successful hit, bursting out into one of his usual gibes or flashes 
of merriment, which success always inspired, or dividing his caresses 
between Jacko and Tiger. There existed no slight jealousy between 
the two favourites, which showed itself on the part of the latter by a 
short, loud, angry bark at his rival, whilst the ape sat perched out of 
reach, grinning and chattering defiance, to the no small amusement of 
their master. The coming of the expected guest was now announced by 
a bark of deeper intonation, which Byron made no effort to repress, but 
returned to the game, to which he affected, with one of his cynic grins, 
to pay more than common attention. In the mean time Tiger rushed 
furiously at the stranger, who backed to acorner of the room, shiver- 
ing and breathless with terror. Byron, without casting a look towards 
the poor bard at bay, contented himself with drawling out, at inter- 
vals, ‘ T—i—ger, Ti—i—ger,’ but in such an accent as rather to en- 
courage than check the baiter, who continued a furious concert of 
menaces at the ‘Death in life, or departed Mr. Rogers.’ Byron at 
length pretended to discover the cause of the affray; to kick Tiger 
aside, and press his ‘dear friend’ in his arms, was only the affair of 
an instant. It was a fine piece of acting: the mock fervour of his pro- 
fession of regard, his upbraidings and threats to Tiger—nothing, in 
stage language, could surpass the situation.”’—pp. 24—26, vol. i. 


This was a joke too practical for our liking: but we come to the 
comparative merits of trolling and fly-fishing. The last certainly is 
by much the finer art, but the other the more deadly, if the weight, 
not the number of fish be counted. ‘The subject is in this instance 
treated of in the shape of dialogue. 

“*T should be sorry to become a convert to your doctrines. So you 
have discarded the fly altogether ?’ 

“*T used it at first; but my objections to it were taken from observing 
that, amongst the most expert fly-fishers, no one was perfectly satisfied. 
The day was too fine, or too foul; the water too clear, or too muddy; the 
Wind too violent, or too low, or in the wrong quarter; and if none of 
these vexations could be referred to, there was a never-failing reason 
for unsuccess :—it was not the right fly.” 

“«That reason is an obvious one, doubtless, It is essential to hit the 


exact colour and form of the fly. But go on.’ 2 
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“* Essential as that point may be, how often is it accomplished? A 
trolling bait, such as mine, will answer at all seasons, weathers and 
places. The fly can only be thrown at particular spots of a rapid 
rocky, wood-fringed river, and these generally are the very spots. least 
frequented by the monarchs of the stream. But should you make, 
fortunate cast, and find one of them at home, first he is disturbed by the 
agitation of the surface; next, you are open to his observation—a ir. 
cumstance of itself sufficient to scare and banish every trout that has 
arrived at years of discretion. As to the small trout, you may have them 
at all times, for age and experience make an extraordinary difference ja 
he habits of fish, as of other animals.’”—pp. 39, 40, vol. i. : 

We have a word to say about ‘ the exact colour and form of the 
fly,’ on which all dandy anglers are so eloquent. It is this:;—that 
this exactness is never found; neither is it necessary, by any means, 
to the extent which all that are young in the art would lead one 
to believe. We have often found an artificial fly of quite an oppo- 
site form and colour to the natural one on the water, kill in a man- 
ner, and at a rate, that set at nought all such rules as merely. look 
pretty upon paper ; and the plain fact was and is this, that a vast 
deal more depends upon the management of the fly than upon its 
size, shape, or shade. In the author’s words, the fly must ‘ 
like the parachute of the dandelion!’ And we add, it must fall 
within six inches of the precise spot you wish it to do. And whatis 
still more essential, the angler must give it a style of movement, such 
as upon the crisping curls of the stream, deceives and seduces the 
object of his sport. ‘A line of the right colour’ is also insisted on, 
to suit that of the water. Alas! when bare-legged, and never pos- 
sessed of more than the hairs pulled from a colt’s tail, which were 
as often black as white, what should we have thought, if dyed gut 
had been alone efficient! All we could command was a rod of our 
own making, a cast-line of a length to puzzle the hand and head of 
any ordinary full-grown man, thick and heavy near the top of the 
rod, but gradually lessening to the strength of two perfect /hairs. 

Then, in right or left hand, it mattered little which, we played 
around us with all the ease and gracefulness of a master of fencing. 
And thus we filled our basket. In truth it is, as Mr. Medwin m 
part knows and tells, that no rules or apparatus, however perfectly 
prepared, can at all equal one day’s observance of a practised hand. 

We are presented with a discourse concerning the degree of 
acuteness in the senses of the piscatory tribes. Sir Humphrey 
Davy had a hard-hearted theory on the question, and received from 
Christopher, in Blackwood’s Magazine, who is one of the best 
anglers in the world, a suitable lecture. The great chemist says, 
pricked fish will not rise again, though he gives an instance of @ 
pike’s voracity, by one being produced at table, with his hooks and 
tackle, within it, which he had lost some short time before. 

‘He mentions no such fact regarding trout, but I can tell you one that 
happened to me the other day at Postlip, near Winchcomb, in Glouces- 
tershire, where I was indebted for a good day’s sport to their liberal 4 
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hospitable proprietor, Mr. regent. I had been told there were some 
good fish in the mill-dam, and thither this gentleman and myself pro- 
ceeded. Scarcely a minute elapsed ere my companion (we hoth used the 
same bait) hooked a fish, whose strength proved, after some struggling, 
too much for his tackle. ‘The gut broke some inches above the hook, 
and the fish was lost. In the same spot, and within a few minutes, not 
more than five, I found myself engaged violently, and succeeded in 
landing the trout. The identical hook and tackle lost by my com- 
panion, and which he had just time to supply, was sticking in the mouth 
of the animal. His weight exceeded three pounds.”—pp. 60, 61, vol. i. 


To this we append, that trouts have broke away from us, and in 
the course of the same day have again been caught, having the lost 
fly still sticking in their ps. But in all such cases, the hold was 
so slight, as evidently not to reach the seat of much vitality. Yet, 
these instances are extremely rare, nor have we any reason to be- 
lieve that a pricked fish will soon forget the narrow escape he made. 
One thing is clear, if the hook fixes in the tongue he soon dies, 
and we should suppose the pain is exquisite. 

To leave off for a little this topic; Mr. Medwin, we should sup- 
pose, is, on religious points, a latitudinarian, and not a little fond of 
showing that he is so. This sceptical sobriety and coldness suit 
badly our conception of a true angler, pensive and pious, as such 
ever stand well defined 1n our mind’s eye. 

“All religions have their mummeries, and the ignorant and unen- 
lightened, who can form no metaphysical notion of the attributes of a 
God, must have some type of his goodness or power, by which to be 
taught to acknowledge Him. The true Brahman is like the philoso- 
phers of old: but, not to enter into this subject, the mythological wor- 
ship of Greece and Rome, that of the saints and relics of the Remish 
Church, and the adoration of the Virgin, are not more ridiculous than 
this baptism and regeneration of the poor Hindus, which they perform 
in honour of one of their Nine Incarnations.’’—p. 72, vol. 1. 


So, all religions have their mummeries. How very liberal! how 
wonderful the extent of our knowledge! There are people too that 
can form no metaphysical notion of the attributes of a God. Can 
you, late of the First Foot Guards, tell us what you mean by the 

nfinitude of Deity, or his Spirituality? If we mistake not, your 
negative descriptions will come no nearer the truth than the pea- 
sant’s thoughts carry him, whilst the boasted strength of your 
metaphysics chills your heart many degrees below the countryman’s 
warmth. 

Here’s a good anecdote of little Moore: — 

‘A friend and himself made an excursion to Greenwich to eat white 
bait, which I am told is as fine as the Mango fish at Caleutta, or Pom- 
fret at Madras. This friend was no other than Lord Strangford, who, 
determined to hoax his brother bard (quelle malice! as you say), had 
bought, before he left town, a small-toothed horn comb, which, when the 
soup was served, he dropped secretly into the tureen. Moore found the 
contents delicious, and was over persuaded by his titled bon vivant 
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(though, according to the immortal Brummel, it is highly incorrect). to’ 
be helped a second time to soup; when, what should be ladled out into 
the plate but the damning evidence of the cook’s cleanliness ? Tommy’s 
fertile imagination peopled it with a hundred—hairs. The story goesto. 
say, he ate no white bait that day.”—>p. 99, 100, vol. i. Lata 


The next story is as good. ‘ 


“ My friend, Sir Ulysses O’Shaunessey, was walking with his lady jn 
the environs of the lake of Killarney, where he was going out salmon- 
fishing, and met an old beldam, named Mrs. Malwadding.—‘ The top of 
the morning to you.—‘The same to you, Mrs. Malwadding”—y] 
dramed a drame, your honour.’—‘ What was your dream about, Mrs, 
Malwadding ?’—Och! I dramed that your honour’s honour would give 
me a pound of tay, and your ladyship’s ladyship a shiner.’—‘ Well, but 
dreams always are verified by their contraries.’—‘Och, then, it is your 
honour’s honour that’s to give me the shiner, and your ladyship’s lady: 
ship that’s to give me the tay.’—Need I tell you that Mrs. Malwadding’s 
wit ensured her both the tea and the moncy ?”—p. 117. 


These volumes abound with marvellous stories of escapes by 
‘flood and field.’ After a well-told and affecting account of the 
deaths of two officers in India, the author gives the following te- 
markable illustrations of coincidences in human history :— 


“It is only those who do not keep a register of their lives, who dis- 
believe, that the principal occurrences which influence their happiness or 
misery take place at the recurrence of stated and particular periods, 
Napoleon was a striking instance of this startling truth. All his great 
battles were fought on the same day, and, extraordinary indeed must 
have been his power, and little less than that of a God here, if he could, 
at his own arbitrium, so regulate his times as to overturn empires, 
and make himself master of half the civilized world, by throwing the 
same number on a die. It was from similar remarks that the ancients 
drew horoscopes, and had tables for calculating lucky and unlucky days 
—those ‘creté aut carbone notande.’ Hence the descendants of the 
ancient Persians, the Parsees, consult their chronological records before 
they embark in any undertaking; and it is from a recollection that on 
a Friday the seat of their empire was wasted with fire and sword by 
the followers of the Prophet, that those great merchants never allow 
any of their ships to s2il from Bombay on that day. Not that that pre- 
judice (if you choose to call it one) is confined to their nation, for it 18 
common to many other people, ourselves among the number; and 3 
Welsh bard has this passage, quoted to me by Humphrey :— 

‘‘On Friday I saw g:eat anxiety, Urien raged.” 

“It was from some such similar remembrance that Lord Byron would 
never commence any work, nor even be introduced to one whose acquain- 
tance he wished to cultivate, on that day in the week.. And, speaking of . 
him, he is almost as remarkable a corroboration as Buonaparte of my 
position, seeing that the three great and remarkable events on which his 
destiny hinged, the fatal wedding of Miss Chaworth, his own unfortu- 
nate marriage, and his still more lamented death, took place when he 
was sixtcen, twenty-six, and thirty-six, or at intervening periods of ten 
years, called by the Romans two lustres, a term probably not derived 
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from such periods being physical climacterics, but from an observation 
that they, as from a mirror, reflected the lights of other times; or, as 
(though with a different application) has been beautifully said, cast the 
shadows of former years before them. You have also told me that he said 
he should most likely die in Greece, yet with some influence foreign to, 
and perfectly independent of his own will, he was urged by fate to that 
very country to confirm his own prediction, his own predestination, and, 
what is still more singular, to the very spot where in the same month, 
if not on the same day, he had been attacked by a similar fever, and 
barely escaped falling a victim to its malignity.”—pp. 57, 59. vol. ii. 


The description of an otter hunt is to our liking, and such as is 
familiar to us; but we have only space for the issue. 


“The contest promised to be a severe one. Vixen was, as I said, in 
advance, and on her the brunt of the onslaught, the odds much against 
her, fell, for she was forced to swim in order to get at the foe. She was 
soon in upon him, and pinned him by the neck, a favourite point of at- 
tack of her’s, as I afterwards heard from her master; but the powerful 
animal soon shook her off, and seized her in turn in his terrific jaws. 

“No animal is so hard-biting as an otter. Their mouths are armed with 
teeth as sharp as needles, and wherever they make good their hold, the 
breadth of their nostrils enables them to retain it like bull-dogs. None 
but a very varmint dog, to borrow a phrase of Charter’s Amazon, when 
severely punished, will face one of these water-weazels a second time. 
Not so Vixen, who, extricating himself from his gripe, returned with 
fresh courage to the conflict. 3 

“Owing to the projection of the bank, and the thick bush overhang- 
ing the water, R—— could not come to the assistance of his little fa- 
vorite, and stood, not without some misgivings as to the result, within a 
few paces of the combatants. The battle was a terrific one, and long 
doubtful; but atjlength the dourghhie seized Vixen by the throat, and 
made his fangs meet in her jugular vein. The water was dyed with 
blood. The bitch gave a short low howl of agony, and in a few moments 
we saw her extended as if dying, on her back, and borne down with the 
current. 

fs ,forgetting the otter in his anxiety for his little pet, rushed into 
the water up to his middle, and succeeded in reaching and bearing her 
out, when he laid her on the grass and endeavoured to stanch the blood 
with his handkerchief. 

“In the mean while the dourghie dashed from behind the bank where 
he had effected so much mischief, evidently the worse for the affray, and, 
closely followed by Viper, recrussed the stream, and succeeded, though 
with difficulty, in gaining a stronger position than ever among the 
roots of some hawthorns, whence R did not attempt to dislodge 
him, for he was so much affected at the piteous state of Vixen, that, 
taking her up in his arms, he called off Viper, and we made the best of 
our way back to Tregaron. 

“The sufferings of the little creature were great, but she was too game 
to show them by whining, or any outward expression of pain. The 
blood kept fast oozing from her neck though tightly bandaged. 

“On our arrival at the inn, having washed it with brandy, we made a 


bed for the patient in a corner of the room, and she soon fell into a deep 
sleep. 
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“The affection of the two terriers for each other was such as few hu- 
man beings show, and might have been a lesson for humanity. Viper 
laid down by Vixen, and by low whines told the excess of his grief, and 
endeavoured to lick the mortal wound. He could not be induced to take 
any food, or to quit her side.”—pp. 162—164. vol. ii. 


We are never weary of hearing of Byron, and the second of these 
volumes contains many notices of him, which must be equally ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 


“The Byron of Geneva, and the Byron of England and Italy, were 
widely different persons. Certai family affairs, and the dilapidated 
state of his finances, caused by a long course of extravagance, had pro- 
duced in him a despondency sometimes bordering On madness, But he 
was suffering from wounded pride rather than hurt affections; from a 
morbid sensitiveness rather than a healthful sensibility. He had more 
of the misanthrophy of the snarling Apemanthus, than the injured 
Timon—the difference between a hatred of his species and their vices, 
In fact he possessed nothing of that within— 

‘*Quod se sibi reddit amicum, 
Quod puré tranquillat.’’ 

« Never were there such different accounts as are given of his person. 
I have heard from some, that, as to his feet, one could hardly be distin- 
guished from the other in make or shape. 

“Much was done by Sheldrake towards straightening them. An 
Aberdeen schoolfellow of his told me, that when he was young they 
were both turned inwards. A Harrow woman said, that one leg was 
shorter than the other, and that he used to wear a patten on it at school. 
There seems to be as great uncertainty on this subject as on his charae- 
ter, which his biographers have found irreconcileable; in fact, he was a 
riddle, as difficult to solve as the Sphynx’s.” 

“He had the character, when he left England, of being remarkably 
handsome; his complexion ruddy; his hair dark brown, and glossy, and 
full of curls as the Antinous’s, or Hyperion’s; his forehead expansive; 
his eyes possessing wonderful fire and expression. 

“If so, he must have much altered, marvellously. The greatest 
change, however, took place in him in a few months at Venice, where 
I saw him in 1818. I should hardly have known him. The life he led 
there surpassed Rochester’s or Faublas’s, and fitted him well for the 
Bolgi of the ‘ Inferno,’ into which Dante plunges those immerged in such 
degrading pursuits as he then indulged in. As Chesterfield said of 
Bolingbroke, his youth was there distracted by the tumult and storm of 
pleasures in which he most licentiously triumphed, disdaining all deco- 
rum. His fine imagination often heated and exhausted his body in cele- 
brating and deifying the prostitute of the night, and his convivial joys 
were pushed to all the extravagance of frantic Bacchanals. “His passions 
impaired both his understanding and his character.””—pp. 173--175. 
vol, il. 

There is nothing very new in this, however; neither in the para- 
graphs we next extract. Byron is now at Pisa, in the year 1820. 


“He had then grown grossly corpulent, ‘ vulgarly fat.’ His palace on 
the Lung’ Arno was a speeimen of the Italian palazzi, large, gloomy, 
and uncomfortable. Below was a stone hall that struck with the chill of 
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a crypt or catacomb, which its arched roof resembled, A perpendicular 
flight of steps led to the primo piano or piano nobile, guarded by Lion. 
A narrow corridor, which was his den, conducted to another dark anti- 
cavern, to the end of which the eye could hardly reach. I found him 
in his sanctum. The walls of it were stained, and against them hung a 
picture of Ugolino, in the ‘Torre della fame,’ the work of one of. the 
Guiccioli’s sisters, and a miniature of Ada. The apartment had neither 
carpet nor mat, and an arm and a few other chairs formed, with a table, 
the ensemble of the furnitute ; unless some boxes and saddle -bags in one 
corner might bear such a denomination. I found him a laughing philo- 
pher—a Don Juan. 

“ His talk at that time was a dilution of his letters, being full of per- 
siflage, and abounding in humour that was not wit. He always remem- 
bered me of Voltaire, to whom he would have thought it the greatest 
of compliments to be compared, and if there was one writer more than 
another whom Byron admired, perhaps envied, (for he was even jealous 
of Shakspeare), it was the author of Candide. Like Voltaire, he never 
argued, looking upon converse as a relaxation, nota toil of mind; or he 
might think that reason sterilized the fancy, and rendered less vivid the 
imaginative faculties. Both possessed the same power of changing at 
will the subject from the grave to the gay; the same mastery over the 
sublime, the pathetic, and the comic—tio! in one particular he differed 
from Voltaire, he never scoffed at religion.. His organ of veneration was 
strongly developed, and had he returned to England, he would, I have 
little doubt, have died as Rochester died, and as Tommy Little lives—in 
the odour of sanctity. He was a disciple of Rochefoucault and La 
Bruyere, and had_no faith in virtue for its own sake; in love, undivested 
of the animal passion; or of friendship, if disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice form its essentials. Friendship, he used to say, according to an 
Englishman’s definition, means eating and drinking together; and he 
frequently quoted (no one more echoed himself) Walpole’s bon vivant, 
who, having lost his friend, said, ‘I will go to the club and find another.’” 
—pp. 178—180, vol. ii. 


Of Byron in Greece :-— 


‘‘Missolunghi is just as wretched a collection of houses and huts as can 
be well imagined. It stands in.the recess of a large jand shallow bay, 
upon a morass which extends from the bay to the foot of the hills, which 
rise two or three miles inland. The season was very rainy and the houses 
were insulated among mire and water, the communication being kept up by 
stepping-stones andattempts at trottoirs, which resembled low walls, in pass- 
ing over which, the least loss of equilibrium would plunge the unfortunate 
peripatetic in deep mud. A visit to Lord Byron was our first step in 
landing; his abode was a tolerable house close to the part of: the beach 
most convenient for landing or going afloat. It had, for the placé, gréat 
pretension, and was approached by a gateway opening into a little miry 
court-yard, surrounded by a wall, with some small offices on one side: The 
principal and only tolerable room was approached by an outward stair. 
Three sides were furnished with sofas in the Turkish taste: A deal shelf, 
apparently stuck against the wall, was loaded with books; the floor was | 
encumbered with packing cases, some nailed down, some opened; the 
latter filled with books, as, I took for granted, were the former. Round the 
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walls were appended to numerous nails and pegs, fowling-pieces and 
pistols of various descriptions and nations; sabres and yataghans. The 
corridor or antichamber, or whatever else it might be termed, swarmed 
with Mainotes and others, armed to the teeth. We were ushered in by 
Tita, his Lordship’s chasseau, who reminded me of the French Sapeurs, 
as he wore a bushy beard, with his livery, which was set off by two silver 
epaulettes. He was an immense fellow, upwards of six feet in height, 
and although well-proportioned for such a herculean figure, his frame was 
too large and heavy for his stature to come within the description of 
elegant. His page was a young Greek, dressed as an Albanian or Mainote, 
with very handsomely chased arms in his girdle, and his mastre-d’ hotel, or 
factotum, an honest looking, though not remarkably elastic Northumbrian, 
named Fletcher, who seemed, and doubtless with reason, a great favourite 
with his master. 

“On sitting down to dinner, which, to deliver us from plague and pesti- 
lence, was set on a deal table, without the intervention of a cloth, he 
laughingly apologised for his table, which from the circumstances wherein 
he was then placed, was not, as he said, trop bien montée; but he felt 
the less annoyed when he reflected that persons of our profession under- 
stood those things, and were of course prepared for all sorts of privations. 
He then bustled about, actively assisted by Fletcher, who was but poorly 
aided by the Greek menials in placing the dishes to the best advantage, 
drawing corks, and all the ef cetera of the table. To dispose the table 
was rendered a service of some difficulty by its compendiousness. On 
opening a bottle of wine, and inspecting its contents, his lordship ques- 
tioned Fletcher as to its name and lineage. ‘I really don’t know, my 
lord,’ was the reply. ‘Then away with it,’ he rejoined; ‘I hate anony- 
mous wine.’ 

**On looking over the arms about the room, his Lordship asked the 
principal of the party if he would like to try a shot with pistols ? On his 
answering affirmatively, they walked up to the landing-place of the out- 
side stairs, from which they fired at Maraschino bottles, placed on a 
pilaster in the court, upwards of twelve paces off.. They had an equal 
number of shots. Byron struck each time. His antagonist missed once, 
although a very good shot. But one of Lord ,Byron’s was excellent :—the 
upper rim of a bottle which his competitor broke, fell on the top of the 
pilaster, and remained there, reduced to a size not much larger than a 
finger-ring. Instead of having another bottle placed, he took aim at this 
fragment, and reduced it to dust. His precision was the more surprising, 
because his hand shook as if under the influence of an ague fit, and the 
time he took to take aim would have made any other man’s hands un- 
steady. On trying at the same marks, placed out of everything like 
pistol-range, neither succeeded. As each fired, a large Labrador ( Bull) 
dog, named Lion, ran and picked up the bottle, which he laid at the 
bottom of the stair. I remarked to Lord Byron, as we were laughing at 
his officiousness, ‘That is an honest Tyke of yours.’—-‘ Oh! oh!’ he replied, 
‘I find you are half a countryman of mine.’—‘I answered I was a whole 
Scotsman.’—‘Then, we are half countrymen,’ said he; ‘my mother was 
Scotch.’ ”—pp. 198—207, vol. 11. 


We close our extracts from this rambling work of ‘ Days and 
Nights of Sportsmen’ in Wales, with the author’s farewell to that 
country. 
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“Those who travel in order to enjoy the beauties of nature, and who 
merely wish to find a comfortable shelter for the night, and a sufficiency 
of wholesome food, may be well accommodated at almost every inn in 
Wales, may proceed fearlessly night or day, from movntain to mountain, 
from lake to lake, from river to river, as fancy or inclination directs— 
may even, if pennyless, enter into any cottage, and share the peasant’s 
humble meal, and find himself, ‘though a stranger,’ in the words of a 
Welsh poet, ‘kindly greeted.’ ’’* 

“Let the valetudinarian, the malade imaginaire, and the epicure, and 
those who make their happiness to consist in indolence, and what they call 
comforts, remain in their easy chairs at their clubs; to each of them I 
would say in the words of Horace—‘tu nidum servas.’ They are un- 
worthy to breathe the pure mountain air, or to revel in the varied delights 
that are to be found in the wild and wonderful of nature—to trace the 
Tivy from its source, or to see the sun rise or set over Cader Idris.” — 
pp. 270, 271, vol. li. 

And so say we. But to conclude; these two volumes abound 
with pleasant narratives, and considerable information regarding 
the ‘Gentle Art,’ which indeed the author should be well qualified 
to give, from his experience'on so many different rivers, in various 
regions of the earth. But for ourselves, we have never found much 
benefit from books on this subject, and we presume Mr. Medwin, 
has rather here adopted the character of an Angler, whereon to 
hang every thing else he wished tv tell, than with the view or 
hope of becoming a guide in the-art. 





Art. II.—Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 4 Vols. 
London: Seeley and Burnside. 1834. 


On two different grounds this work deserves particular notice; 
first, on account of its own intrinsic merits, and next, as presenting 
that which belongs to an age lately gone by. As to the first point, 
we are of opinion that Hannah was fully rewarded during her life- 
time; that she was in this sense lucky to an extraordinary degree; 
at the same time, it is our desire that her writings should take a 
permanent stand amogst our modern literature, chiefly by reason 
of their modest purity, and exalted religious character. There is 
ancther strong claim which they possess to popular favour,—we 
mean the abundance of anecdotes presented in them, connected 
with the greatest names of a bye-gone age. Mrs. More’s materials 
were thus as attractive and excellent as her powers in handling 
them could be. The very hasty manner in which we have glanced 
at the first volume, does not authorize us to speak with much parti- 
cularity of its contents in a critical point of view. One thing is 
manifest, that it is full of highly interesting matter: and, we 
believe the work will have a good sale. 

But before entering upon the direct history of Mrs. More, which 
has fallen into the Kain of a highly gifted biographer, we must 


a 
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dwell fora little on the marvellous transitions that have taken place 
in literature, as well as in society, smce she began to write and to 
obtain fame. And here we cannot do better than use the words of 
him who presents us with her life. “It is,” says he, “a matter of 
no light moment to bring the memory of Hannah More fairly 
before the world. Her history and her character, in great part, 
belong to and represent an age, the form and pressure of which 
has of late been rapidly disappearing, and to give place to a new 
order of things and a very different system of manners,—whether 
better or worse, may be variously affirmed: in some points pre- 
fessedly better, in others not so good ; but certainly very differently 
constituted, and disclosing very different tendencies. In the twi- 
light of the old, and in the dawn of the new era, Mrs. More ac- 
complished her date here,—succeeded it may be by ladies more 
talking and talked about, but probably by none so capable of 
making the voice of instruction echo from the cottage to the saloon, 
—from the house of clay to the hall of cedar. To embody the 
likeness and perpetuate the remembrance of such a person is to 
preserve the best specimen of the past, to be contrasted with -the 
present generation, and in some sort to repress the rising fancies, 
fopperies, and excesses, which are apt to accompany the develope- 
ment of new opinions, and to propel the mind in a career of self- 
adulation to a dangerous distance from old paths and the lights of 
experience. ‘There was a happy balance in the qualities of this 
gifted lady, which kept her from all extremes. With a due esti- 
mate of the value of modern advancement, she retained the savour 
of our island character, as it was once distinguished by its probity 
and plainness among the communities of Christendom. What wo- 
man was, and what woman is, in her best state, in the past afld 
present periods of our domestic history, were displayed in her de- 
portment ; and what woman should be under all estates, was illus- 
trated in those principles, which raised her character above the 
reach of shifting opinions, and made it a pattern for all times and 
all countries.” 

Her life is to be found nearly complete, in a series of letters, 
partly written to, and partly written by some of the greatest per- 
sons of George the Third’s reign. Her father’s name was Jacob, 
of a iy Tae Norfolk family, and she was the youngest but one 
of five daughters. She was born, however, in Gloucestershire, 
whither he had removed. She got some instruction from him in 
the Latin tongue and mathematics, but seems chiefly to have been 
indébted to her elder sisters who had been educated for school- 
mistresses, and who opened a boarding-school at Bristol. The elder 
Sheridan was lecturing in that town when she was in her sixteenth 
year, with whom she became acquainted through a copy of verses 
she addressed to him; for her talent was precocious. Her father, 
indeed, is said to have been frightened at his success in his early 
attempts to instruct her. Among her earliest writings were “ Sup- 
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posititious letters to depraved characters,to reclaim them from their 
errors, and letters in return expressive of contrition and amend- 
ment :— 


“In her days of infancy, when she could possess herself of a scrap of 
paper, her delight was to seribble upon it some essay or poem, with some 
well-directed moral, which was afterwards secreted in a dark corner, where 
the servant kept her brushes and dusters. Her little sister, with whom she 
slept, was usually the repository of her nightly effusions; who, in her zeal 
lest these compositions should be lost, would sometimes steal down to pro- 
cure adight, and commit them to the first scrap of paper which she could 
find, Among the characieristics sports of Hannah’s childhood, which their 
mother was fond of recording, we are told that she was wont to «mele a 
carriage of a chair, and then to call her sisters to ride with her te London 
to see bishops and booksellers; an intercourse which we shall hereafter 
show to have been realised. The greatest wish which her imagination 
could frame, when her scraps of paper were exhausted, was, that one day 
she might be rich enough to have a whole quire to herself. And when, by 
her mother’s indulgence, the prize was obtained, it was soon filled with 
supposititious letters to depraved characters to reclaim them from their 
errors, and letters in return expressive of contrition and resolutions of 
amendment.’’—pp. 13, 14, vol. i. 


In her seventeenth year, 1762, she wrote the pastoral drama, 
called ‘The search after Happiness,’ which led to. her introduction 
to the best society in London, both in a literary point of view and 
as regarded eminence of station. ‘The constant and strong interest 
which Garrick and his wife took in her success was the great cause 
of her speedy advancement in popular and high favour ; and through 
this intimacy she was enabled to give a faithful picture of the cele- 
brated actor’s domestic life, which is truly gratifying. Burke and 

r. Johnson came of course to be added to the list of her ac- 
quaintance, and to have become besides, her hearty friends. Her 
sister gives a spirited account of Hannah’s first interview with the 
great dictionary man :— | 


“We have paid another visit to Mrs. Reynolds. She had sent ‘to engage 
Dr. Percy (Percy’s collection—now you know him), quite a sprightly mo- 
dern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected. He was no sooner gone 
than the most amiable and obliging of women (Miss Reynolds) ordered 
the coach to take us to Dr. Johnson’s very own house; yes, Abyssinia’s 
Johnson! Dictionary Johnson! Rambler’s, Idler’s and Irene’s Johnson { 
Can you picture to yourselves the palpitation of our hearts as we ap- 
proached his mansion? The conversation turned upon a new work of his, 
just going to the press, (the Tour of the Hebrides,) and his old friend 
Richardson. Mrs. Williams the blind poet, who lives with him, was in- 
troduced to us. She is engaging in her manners; her conversation lively 
and entertaining. Miss Reynolds told the Doctor of all our rapturous’ 
exclamations on the road. He shook his scientific head at Hannah, and 
said, ‘ She was a silly thing.’ When our visit was ended, he called for his 
hat (as it rained), to attend us down a very long entry to our coach, and 
not Rasselas could have acquitted himself more en cavalier. We are en- 
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gaged with him at Sir Joshua’s, Wednesday evening. What do you think 
of us? 

“I forgot to mention, that not finding Johnson in his little parlour when 
we came in, Hannah seated herself in his great chair, hoping to catch a 
little ray of his genius; when he heard it he laughed heartily, and told 
her it was a chair on which he never sat. He said it reminded him of 
Boswell and himself, when they stopt a night at the spot (as they imagined) 
where the Weird Sisters appeared to Macbeth; the idea so worked upon 
their enthusiasm that it quite deprived them of rest; however, they 
learned the next morning, to their mortification, that they had been de- 
ceived, and were quite in another part of the country.”—pp. 49, 50, vol i. 


One never tires with hearing of this wonderful literary giant. 
Her ‘Sir Eldred of the Bower,’ appeared in 1776, and was com- 
plimented extravagantly soon afterwards. Another amusing letter 
was written by her sister, which we must quote :— 


‘‘ If a wedding should take place before our return, don’t be surprised> 
—between the mother of Sir Eldred and the father of my much-loved 
Irene; nay, Mrs. Montagu says if tendcr words are the precursors of 
connubial engagements, we may expect great things; for it is nothing but 
‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘love,’ and ‘ dearest.” After much critical discourse, 
he turns round to me, and, with one of his most amiable looks, which 
must be seen to form the least idea of it, he says, ‘I have heard that you 
are engaged in the useful and honourable employment of teaching young 
ladies.” Upon which, with all the same ease, familiarity, and confidence 
we should have done had only our own dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, 
we entered upon the history of our birth, parentage, and education; shew- 
ing how we were born with more desires than guineas; and how, as years 
increased our appetites, the cupboard at home began to grow too small. to 
gratify them ; and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, we 
set out to seek our fortunes ; and how we found a great house with no- 
thing in it; and how it was like to remain so, till, looking into our know- 
ledge-boxes, we happened to find a little /arning, a good thing when land 
is gone, or rather none: and so at last, by giving a little of this little larn- 
ing to those who had less, we got a good store of gold in return; but how, 
alas! we wanted the wit to keep it—‘I love you both,’ cried the inamo- 
rato— I love you all five—I never was at Bristol—I will come on purpose 
to see you. What! five women live happily together !—I will come and 
see you—I have spent a happy evening—I am glad I came—God for ever 
bless you! you live to shame duchesses.’ He took his leave with so much 
warmth and tenderness that we were quite affected at his manner. If 
Hannah’s head stands proof against all the adulation and kindness of the 
great folks here, why, then, I will venture to say nothing of this kind will 
hurt her hereafter. A literary anecdote :—Mrs. Medalle (Sterne’s daugh- 
ter) sent to all the correspondents of her deceased father, begging the let- 
ters which he had written to them ; among other wits, she sent to Wilkes 
with the same request. He sent for answer, that as there happened to be 
nothing extraordinary in those he had received, he had burnt or lost them. 
On which, the faithful editor of her father’s works sent back to say, that if 
Mr. Wilkes would be so good as to write a few letters in imitation of her 
father’s style, it would do just as well, and she would insert them.’’— 


pp. 66, 67, vol. i, 
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When speaking of ‘Sir Eldred,’ it is natural that we should look 
twice upon any reference at so early a date made to our journal, 
the oldest and most lasting of the family it belongs to. The 
ancient and honourable character of our House cannot be ques- 
tioned :— | 

«‘T’ll tell you the most ridiculous circumstance in the world. After 
dinner, Garrick took up the Monthly Review (civil gentlemen, by the bye, 
these Monthly Reviewers), and read ‘Sir Eldred’ with all his pathos and 
all his graces. I think I never was so ashamed in my life; but he read it 
so superlatively, that I cried like a child. Only think what a scandalous 
thing to cry at the reading of one’s own poetry! I could have beaten my- 
self; for it looked as if I thought it very moving, which I can truly say, 
is far from being the case. But. the beauty of the jest lies in this: Mrs. 
Garrick twinkled as well as I, and made as many apologies for crying at 
her husband’s reading as I did for crying at my own verses. She got 


out of the scrape by pretending she was touched at the story, and J, by 
saying the same thing of the reading.” —p. 70. vol. i. 


There are two features in Mrs. More’s character, that frequentl 
and pretty early displayed themselves ; different indeed but not in- 
compatible. The one is a composed and satisfactory conception of 
her own literary merits; the other, that tone of seriousness, which 


amidst the great gaiety of her younger years, was found to have 
been familiar to her. Think of her patronizing Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ 
in these authoritative words :— | 


“We have been to see the new comedy of young Sheridan, ‘The 
Rivals.’ It was very unfavourably received the first night, and he had 
the prudence to prevent a total defeat, by withdrawing it, and makin 
great and various improvements ; the event has been successful, for it is 
now better though not very much liked. For my own part, I think he 
ought to be treated with great indulgence: much is to be forgiven in an 


author of three and twenty, whose genius is likely to be his principal in- 
heritance.”’ 


Garrick wrote a prologue and epilogue to her maiden tragedy, 
‘Percy,’ and she with great complacency tells :— : 


‘When Garrick had finished his prologue and epilogue (which are ex- 
cellent) he desired I would pay him. Dryden, he said; used to have five 
guineas apiece; but as he was a richer man, he would be content if I 
would treat him with a handsome supper anda bottle of claret. We 
haggled sadly about the price, I insisting that I could only afford to give 
him a beef steak and a pot of porter; and at about twelve we set down 
to some toast and honey, with which the temperate bard contented him- 


self. Several very great ones made interest to hear Garrick read the 
play, which he peremptorily refused.”—p. 122, vol. ‘i. 


However, all this was very excusable in one whom the dons of 
fashion and erudition were so unsparingly loading with praise. Her 
serlous moods were more attractive and becoming. Indeed, she 


looks best when plain common sense and careful observation guides 
her. It is of the Opera she thus writes :— 
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Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me hence, 

To wholesome solitude, the nurse of. 
‘Sense,’ I was going to add in the words of Pope, till I recolleeted that 
pence had a more appropriate meaning, and was as gooda rhyme. This 
apostrophe broke from me on coming from the Opera, the first I ever did, 
the last, I trust, I ever shall go to. For what purpose has the Lord of the 
universe made his creature man with a comprehensive mind? why make 
him a little lower than the angels? why give him the faculty of thinking, 
the powers of wit and memory; and, to crown all, an immortal and never 
dying spirit ? Why all this wondrous waste, this prodigality of bounty, if 
the mere animal senses of sight and hearing (by which he is not distin- 
guished from the brutes that perish) would have answered the end as well; 
and yet I find the same people are seen at the Opera every night—an 
amusement written in a language the greater part of them do not under- 
stand, and performed by such a set of beings! But the man 

) ¢ Who bade the reign commence, 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense,’ 

sat at my elbow, and reconciled me to my situation, not by his approbation, 
but his presence. Going to the Opera, like getting drunk, is a sin that 
carries its own punishment with it, and that a very severeone. Thankm 
dear Doctor S. for his kind and seasonable admonitions on my last Sunday’s 
engagement at Mrs. Montagu’s. Conscience had done its office before ; 
nay, was busy at the time; and if it did not dash the cup of Pleasure to the 
ground, infused at least a tincture of wormwood into it. I did think of the 
alarming call, ‘ What doest thou here, Elijah ?’ andI thought of it to-night 
at the Opera.”—pp. 55, 56, vol. i. 

Again :— 

“Would you believe it? In the midst of all the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked town, I have taken it into my head to study likea dra- 
gon; I read four or five hours every day, and wrote ten hours yester- 
day. How long this will last I do not know—but I fear no longer than 
the bad weather. I wish you could see a picture Sir Joshua has just 
finished, of the prophet Samuel, on his being called. ‘ The gaze of young 
astonishment’ was never so beautifully expressed. Sir Joshua tells me 
that he is exceedingly mortified when he shews this picture to some of 
the great—they ask him who Samuel was? I told him he must get 
somebody. to.make an Oratorio of Samuel, and then it would not be 
vulgar to confess they knew something of him. He said he was glad to 
find that I was intimately acquainted with that devoted prophet. He 
has also done a St. John that bids fair for immortality. I tell him that 
I hope the poets and painters will at last bring the Bible into fashion, 
and that people will get to like it from taste, though they are insensible 
to its spirit, and afraid of its doctrines. I love this great genius for not 
being ashamed to take his subject from the most unfashionable of all 
books. Keeping bad company leads to all other bad things. I have got - 
the headache to-day, by raking out so late with that gay libertine 
Johnson, Do you know—ZJ did not—that he wrote a quarter of the 
Adventurer ? I made him tell me all that he wrote in the ‘ Fugitive 
pieces.’ ”’——pp. 71; 72, vol. i. 


The finest and most instructive parts of the volume, which em- 
braces a period of forty years, from the birth of its subject im 
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1745 to the year 1785, are those that regard what she sees and 
hears, rather than what she has done and is. Yet we must not 
charge her directly with vanity ; her good opinion of herself was 
rather simple and artless than ostentatious; and we cannot but 
regard her with the kindliest affections, when it is remembered ‘that 
on returning to Bristol, as her biographer tells us, after a six 
months’ absence, four of which had been passed between the 
Adelphi and Hampton, it was remarked, that success and applause 
had not made any change in her deportment. Take the picture of 
the trial of the Duchess of Kingston :— 


“] wish it were possible for me to give you the slightest idea of the 
scene I was present at yesterday. Garrick would make me take his 
ticket to go to the trial of the Duchess of Kingston; a sight which, for 
beauty and magnificence, exceeded any thing which those who were 
never present at a coronation, or a trial by peers. can have the least 
notion of. Mrs. Garrick and I were in full dress by seven. At eight 
we went to the Duke of Newcastle’s, whose house adjoins Westminster 
Hall, in which he has a large gallery, communicating with the apart- 
ments in his house. You will imagine the bustle of five thousand people 
getting into one hall! yet in all this hurry, we walked in tranquilly. 
When they were all seated, and the King-at-arms had commanded silence 
on pain of imprisonment, (which, however, was very ill observed,) the 
gentleman of the black rod was commanded to bring in his prisoner. 
Elizabeth, calling herself Duchess Dowager of Kingston, walked in, led 
by black rod and Mr. la Roche, courtesying profoundly to her judges: 
when she bent, the lord steward called out, ‘ Madam, you may rise; 
which, I think, was literally taking her up before she was down. The 
peers made her a slight bow. The prisoner was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, a black hood on her head, her hair modestly dressed and powdered, 
a black silk sacque, with crape trimmings; black gauze deep ruffles, and 
black gloves. The counsel spoke about an hour and a quarter each. 
Dunning’s manner is insufferably bad, coughing and spitting at eve 
three words; but his sense and his expression, pointed to the last degree ; 
he made her Grace shed bitter tears. 1 had the pleasure of. hearing 
several of the lords speak, though nothing more than proposals on com- 
mon things. Among these were Littleton, Talbot, Townsend, and 
Camden. The fair victim had four virgins in white behind the bar. 
She imitated her great predecessor, Mrs. Rudd, and affected to write 
very often, though I plainly perceived she only wrote as they do their 
love epistles on the stage, without forming a letter. I must not omit one 
of the best things; we had only to open a door, to get at a very fine cold 
collation of all sorts of meats and wines, with tea, &c.—a privilege con- 
fined to those who belonged to the Duke of Newcastle. I fancy the 
peeresses would have been glad of our places at the trial, for I saw Lady 
Derby and the Duchess of Devonshire with their work-bags full of good 
things. Their rank and dignity did not exempt them from the ‘villainous 
appetites’ of eating and drinking.” 

If Garrick’s partiality towards his protegée, affords a lively pic- 
ture of genuine goodness, her devotion in return was no legs re- 
markable. She must have nicely understood and ardently admired 
his ‘Hamlet :’-— 
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“In every part he filled the whole soul of the spectator, and tran- 
scended the most finished idea of the poet, The requisites for Hamlet 
are not only various, but opposed. In him they are all united, and ag 
it were concentrated. One thing I must particularly remark, that, whe- 
ther in the simulation of madness, in the sinkings of despair, in the 
familiarity of friendship, in the whirlwind of passion, or in the meltings 
of tenderness, he never once forgot he was a prince; and in every va- 
riety of situation, and transition of fecling, you discovered the. highest 
polish of fine breeding and courtly manners.”—vol. 1. pp. 85, 86. 


The great actor’s death in 1779, was an era in her life, and the 
chief interest arising from the perusal of the first volume, may be said 
to belong to what goes before that event. At least her gaiety in a 
great measure ceases from that period. We are sure that our 
readers will peruse with much satisfaction and profit, the following 
long passage, which has deeply affected ourselves. There is more 
than fine writing in it, and more than David Garrick’s death. 
Hannah from a sick bed, goes to attend the new-made widow; and 
here is their meeting :— 

“ Adelphi, Jan. 1779. 

“From Dr. Cadogans, I intended to have gone to the Adelphi, but 
found that Mrs. Garrick was that moment quitting her house, while 
preparatious were making for the last sad ceremony; she very wisely 
fixed on a private friend’s house for this purpose, where she could be at 
her ease. I got there just before her; she was prepared for meeting me; 
she ran into my arms, and we both remained silent for some minutes: 
at last she whispered, ‘I have this moment embraced his coffin, and you 
come next.’ She soon recovered herself, and said with great composure, 
‘The goodness of God to me is inexpressible ; I desired to die, but it is 
his will that I should live, and he has convinced me he will not let my 
life be quite miserable, for he gives astonishing strength to my body, 
and grace to my heart; neither do I deserve, but I am thankful for 
both.’ She thanked me a thousand times for such a real act of friend- 
ship, and bade me be comforted, for it was God’s will. She told me 
they had just returned from Althorp, Lord Spencer’s, where he had 
been reluctantly dragged, for he had felt unwell for some time; but 
during his visit he was often in such fine spirits that they could not be- 
lieve he was ill. On his return home he appointed Cadogan. to meet 
him, who ordered him an emetic, the warm bath, and the usual remedies, 
but with very little effect. On the Sunday he was in good spirits and 
free from pain; but as the suppression still continued, Dr. Cadogan 
became extremely alarmed, and sent for Pott, Heberden, and Schom- 
berg, who gave him up the moment they saw him. Poor Garrick stared 
to see his room full of doctors, not being conscious of his real state. No 
change happened till the Tuesday evening, when the surgeon who was 
sent for to blister and bleed him, made light of his illness, assuring Mrs. 
Garrick that he would be well in a day or two, and insisted on her going 
to lie down. Towards morning she desired to be called if there was the 
least change. Every time that she administered the draughts to him in 
the night, he always squeezed her hand in a particular manner, and 
spoke to her with the greatest tenderness and affection. Immediately 
after he had taken his last medicine, he softly said, ‘Oh! dear,’ and 
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yielded up his spirit without a groan; and in his perfect senses. His 
behaviour during the night was all gentleness and patience, and he 
frequently made apologies to those about him, for the trouble he gave 
them. 

“ On opening him, a stone was found that measured five inches and a 
half round one way, and four and a half the other, yet this was not the 
immediate cause of his death; his kidneys were quite gone. I paida 
melancholy visit to the coffin yesterday, where I found room for medita- 
tion, till the mind ‘ burst with thinking.’ His new house is not so 
pleasant as Hampton, nor so splendid as the Adelphi, but it is commo- 
dious enough for all the wants of its inhabitants; and besides, it is so 
quiet, that he never will be disturbed till the eternal morning, and never 
till then will a sweeter voice than his own be heard. May he then find 
mercy! They are preparing to hang the house with black, for he is to 
lie in state till Monday. I dislike this pageantry, and cannot help think- 
ing that the disembodied spirit must look with contempt upon the farce 
that is played over its miserable relics. Buta splendid funeral could 
not be avoided, as he is to be laid in the Abbey with such illustrious 
dust, and so many are desirous of testifying their respect by attending. 

“T can never cease to remember with affection and gratitude, so 
warm, steady, and disinterested a friend; and 1 can most truly bear 
this testimony to his memory, that I never witnessed, in any family, more 
decorum, propriety, and regularity than in his: where I never saw a 
card, or even met, (except in one instance) a person of his own profes- 
sion at his table: of which Mrs. Garrick, by her elegance of taste, her 
correctness of manners, and very original turn of humour, was the 
brightest ornament. All his pursuits and tastes were so decidedly intel- 
lectual, that it made the society, and the conversation which was always 
to be found in his circle, interesting and delightful.””—vol. 1. pp. 147—149. 


But the drama of life, and the fashion of this-world, are more 
highly finished by this farther account :-— 


“ Adelphi, Feb. 2, 1779. - 
“We (Miss Cadogan and myself,) went to Charing Cross to see the 
melancholy procession. Just as we got there we received a ticket from 
the Bishop of Rochester, to admit us into the Abbey. No admittance 
could be obtained but under his hand. We hurried away in a hackne 
coach, dreading to be too late. The bell of St. Martin’s and the Abbey 
gave a sound that smote upon my very soul. When we got to the 
Cloisters, we found multitudes striving for admittance. We gave our 
ticket, and were let in, but unluckily we ought to have kept it. We 
followed the man who unlocked a door of iron, and directly closed it 
upon us, and two or three others, and ‘we found ourselves in a tower, 
with a dark winding staircase, consisting of half a hundred stone steps. 
When we got to the top there was no way out; we ran down again, 
called, and beat the door till the whole pile resounded with our cries. 
Here we staid half an hour in perfect agony; we were sure it would 
be all over; nay, we might never be let out; we might starve; we 
might perish. At length our clamours brought an honest man,—a guar- 
dian angel I then thought him. We implored him to take care of us, and 
get us into a part of the abbey whence we might sce the grave. He 
asked for the Bishop’s ticket ; we had given it away to the wrong per- 
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son; and he was not obliged to believe we ever had one; yet he saw so 
much truth in our grief, that though we were most shabby, and a hundred 
fine people were soliciting the same favour, he took us under each arm— 
carried us safely through the crowd, and put us in a little gallery directly 
over the grave, where we could see and hear every thing as distinctly as 
if the Abbey had been a parlour. Little things sometimes affect the 
mind strongly! We were no sooner recovered from the fresh burst of 
grief than I cast my eyes, the first thing, on Handel’s monument, and 
read the scroll in his hand, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ Just 
at three the great doors burst open with a noise thit shook the roof; 
the organ struck up, and the whole choir in strains only less solemn than 
the ‘archangel’s trump,’ began Handel’s fine anthem. The whole 
choir advanced to the grave, in hoods and surplices, singing all the way: 
then Sheridan, as chief-mourner; then the body, (alas! whose body !) 
with ten noblemen and gentlemen, pall-bearers; then the rest of the 
friends and mourners; hardly a dry eye,~—the very players, bred to the 
trade of counterfeiting, shed genuine tears. 

“As soon as the body was let down, the bishop began the service, 
which he read in a low, but solemn and devout manner. Such an awful 
stillness reigned, that every word was audible. How I felt it! Judge if 
my heart did not assent to the wish, that the soul of our dear brother now 
departed was in pezce. And this is all of Garrick! Yet a very little 
while, and he shall ‘say to the worm, Thou art my brother; and to cor- 
ruption, Thou art my mother and my sister.” So passes away the fashion 
of this world. And the very night he was buried, the playhouses were 
as full, and the Pantheon was as crowded, as if no such thing had hap- 
pened: nay, the very mourners of the day partook of the revelries of the 
night ;—the same night too! 

‘¢ As soon as the crowd was dispersed, our friend came to us with an 
invitation from the bishop’s lady, to whom we had related our disaster, 
to come into the deanery. We were carried into her dressing room, 
but being incapable of speech, she very kindly said she would not inter- 
rupt such sorrow, and left us; but sent up wine, cakes, and all manner 
of gocd things, which was really well-timed. I caught no cold, not- 
withstanding all I went through. 

“ On Wednesday night we came to the Adelphi,—to this house! She 
bore it with great tranquillity; but what was my surprise to see her go 
alone into the chamber and bed, in which he had died that day fortnight. 
She had a delight in it beyond expression, I asked her the next day 
how she went through it? She told me very well; that she first prayed 
with great composure, then went and kissed the dear bed, and got into 
it with a sad pleasure.” —vol. i. pp. 156—159. ” 

I’rom the death of Garrick to herretreat to Cowslip Green, an 
interval of about five years, Miss More spent much of her time 
with the great actor’s widow; but during this period she was gra- 
dually detaching herself from the dazzling attractions of the gay 
ee | and becoming better prepared for the vocation which she 
afterwards so consistently followed. When we said, therefore, that 
the chief interest of the first volume belonged to what goes before 
the death of Garrick, we meant only in so far as concerned her 1n- 
tercourse with fashionable and celebrated characters, and the fasct- 
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nations of a brilliant town life. But to persons of a kindred mind, 
the progress of the transition of her trusting heart and calculating 
head to another style of living and occupations will be a more 
valuable portion of biography. We are pleased to find, that this 
change was neither hasty nor undergone without a full inquiry on 
her part, into the end and the means she had in view so that the 
admirable consistency of her religious history, cannot but be in- 
structive, and beheld to be rational. It is usual to hear, even from 
the lips of respectable people such trite sayings, regarding persons 
of Hannah More’s character, as intimate that a less decided system 
of opinions would have been more creditable than those which she 
for very many years most becomingly upheld. This seems a very 
pitiful mode of detraction, and argues, at least, a lukewarmness on 
the part of the objector, which can never be commendable, and 
particularly in momentous concerns. But what is worse, Hannah 
More has not unfrequently been the object of the most uncharitable 
and ungrounded insinuations: for it is not to be endured by some, 
that such excellence should be left to shine unsullied. Because no 
slip is to be found in her life that can be quoted to the ridicule of 
her high religious profession, the slanderer’s tongue has first pre- 
sumed that she could not have been so faultless, and next distorted 
certain facts to provrea faux pas in her history. We allude toa 
period of her life we have passed beyond in our extracts, and to 
certain transactions, which when fairly stated, redound greatly to 
her honour. Our meaning will be made manifest by the following 
passage :— 

“At about the age of twenty-two, she received the addresses of a 
gentleman of fortune, more thrn twenty years older than herself. He 
was a man of strict honour and integrity, had received a liberal educa- 
tion, and, among other recommendations of an intellectual character, 
had cultivated a taste for poetry, and had shewn much skill in the embel- 
lishments of rural scenery, and the general improvement of his estate. 
But for the estate of matrimony he appears to have wanted that essential 
qualification, a cheerful and composed temper. The prospect of mar- 
riage, with the appendage of an indifferent temper, was gloomy enough, 
but there were other objections, on which it is unimportant to dwell. It 
will be enough to produce an extract from a letter received by the exe- 
cutrix of Mrs. More soon after her decease, written by a lady whose 
early and long intimacy with Mrs. More, and personal knowledge of this 
delicate transaction, coupled with the great respectability of her cha- 
racter, entitle her testimony to the fullest credit *. 

“ Keynsham, near Bristol, Feb. 10, 1834. 

“ My dear Malam,—I knew the late Mrs. Hannah More for nearly 
sixty-four years, I may say most intimately; for during my ten years’ 
residence with her sisters, I was received and treated, not as a scholar, 
but as achild of her own, in a confidential and affectionate manner; and 
ever since the first commencement of our acquaintance the same friendly 
Intercourse has been kept up by letters and visiting. I was living at 
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her sister’s when Mr. Turner paid his addresses to her; for it was owi 
to my cousin Turner (whom my father had placed at their school) that 
she became acquainted with Mr, Turner. He always had his cousins, 
the two Miss Turners, to spend their holidays with him, as a most respect- 
able worthy lady managed and kept his house for him. His residence at 
Belmont was beautifully situated, and he had carriages and horses, and 
every thing to make a visit to Belmont agreeable. He permitted his 
cousins to ask any young persons at the school to spend their vacations 
with them. Their governesses being nearly of their own age, they made 
choice of the two youngest of the sisters——Hannah and Patty More. 
The consequence was natural. She was very clever and fascinating, 
and he was generous and sensible; he became attached, and made his 
offer, which was accepted. He was a man of large fortune, and she was 
young and dependent; she quitted her interest in the concern of the 
school, and was at great expense in preparing and fitting herself out to 
be the wife of a man of large fortune. ‘The day was fixed more than 
once for the marriage; and Mr. Turner each time postponed it. Her 
sisters and friends interfered, and would not permit her to be so treated 
and trifled with. He continued in the wish to marry her; but her friends, 
after his former conduct, and on other accounts, persevered in keeping 
up her determination not to renew the engagement. 
**T am, dear Madam, &c.” 


“In this difficulty (we borrow still from the same authentic source), 
Sir James Stonehouse was applied to for his timely interposition, and his 
assistance was promptly afforded. In the counsel of such a friend she 
found resolution to terminate this anxious and painful treaty. The final 
separation was amicably agreed upon, and the contracting parties 
broke off their intercourse by mutual consent. At their last conversa- 
tion together Mr. T. proposed to settle an annuity upon her, a proposal 
which was with dignity and firmness rejected, and the intercourse ap- 
peared to be absolutely atanend. Let it be recorded, however, in justice 
to the memory of this gentleman, that his mind was ill at ease till an 
interview was obtained with Dr. Stonehouse, to whom he declared his 
intention to secure to Miss More, with whom he had considered his 
union as certain, an annual sum which might enable her to devote her- 
self to her literary pursuits, and compensate, in some degree, for the 
robbery he had committed upon her time. Dr. Stonehouse consulted 
with the friends of the parties, and the consultation terminated in a 
common opinion that, all things considered, a part of the sum proposed 
might be accepted without the sacrifice of delicacy or propriety, and the 
settlement was made without the knowledge of the lady, Dr. Stonehouse 
consenting to become the agent and trustee. It was not, however, till 
some time after the affair had been thus concluded, that the consent of 
Miss More could be obtained by the importunity of her friends. 

“The regard and respect of Mr. T. for Miss More was continued 
through his life; her virtues and excellencies were his favourite theme 
among his intimate friends, and at his death he bequeathed her a thousand 
pounds.” —vol. i. pp. 31—34. 


We have quoted this long passage, because Hannah More has 

7 . . . , > 

not sojourned upon earth without provoking the “strife of tongues.’ 
‘Her hand was once more solicited and refused,” we are told, with 
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consequences not unlike those that followed the former case, and 
wherein her conduct presented that moral strength which seems to 
have characterised every part of her life. We like the ardour with 
which she passed from the great world to Cowslip Green near Bris- 
tol, where she occupied herself in cultivating her garden, with all 
the genuine enthusiasm of her early years, when she longed for “a 
habitation” too low for a clock! Still it was her fortune to mingle 
much and often with the great, where her tongue became bold to 
proclaim those principles which her pen afterwards so strongly and 
successfully it may be said, vindicated. Barley Wood was the next 
lace of her abode, which was also in the vicinity of Bristol, where 
she long resided and enjoyed the choicest society. Indeed it is to 
be lamented, that the world broke in upon her from every quarter, 
and that her correspondence was so extensive as to take up much 
of her valuable time. Her removal in 1828, to Clifton, the last 
lace of her earthly habitation, may be considered to have been 
coeval with the close of her literary, active, and intellectual life. 

We have not attempted to give any thing like even the slightest 
continuous outline of the history of Hannah More’s literary works, 
or of her life, as laid before us in these four volumes, which are 
filled with letters either to or from her,and from which the narrative 
is to be alone properly collected; for this would,if conducted with any 
ordinary degree of minuteness, have led us into a length quite in- 
consistent with our limits. The number of incidents, traits, and 
characters introduced, can only be obtained by a perusal of the work 
itself, which will no doubt be popular with the religious public. 

It may be generally affirmed that the subject of this biography 
met with remarkable success and prosperity, in a worldly point of 
view, and that she was far from insensible to these blessings. In- 
leed, her moral character was, in all respects, one of the most per- 
fect we ever read of. It is not a little singular, that her external 
condition and physical powers were as an index to her imperishable 
qualities. Her eye to the last grew not dim, her hearing was 
little impaired, the lineaments of her face continued unwrinkled 
nearly to the close of life, and few of the infirmities usually inse- 
parable from sinking nature assailed her yet; she spent, almost 
four score and ten years in her pilgrimage on earth. The last 
scene in which she performed a part upon this stage was of a piece 
with all that had preceded it :— 

“ The gradual dissolution and departure of this gentle ornament of her 
sex shall be described in the natural and affecting language of the friend 
who cheered and comforted her last days and her last hours, and counted 
the last beat of her pulse. ‘ During this illness of ten months, the time 
Was past in a series of alternations between restlessness and composure, 
long sleeps, and long wakefulness, with occasional great excitement, 
elevated and sunken spirits. At length, nature seemed to shrink from 
further conflict, and the time of her deliverance drew near. On Friday, 
the 6th of September, 1833, we offered up the morning family devotion 
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by her bed-side: she was silent, and apparently attentive, with her hands 
devoutly lifted up. From eight in the evening of this day, till nearly 
nine, I sat watching her. Her face was smooth and glowing. There 
was an unusual brightness in its expression. She smiled, and endeavour- 
ing to raise herself a little from her pillow, she reached out her arms as 
if catching at something, and while making this effort, she once called, 
‘Patty,’ (the name of her last and dearest sister,) very plainly, and ex- 
claimed,‘ Joy!’ In this state of quietness and inward peace, she remained 
for about an hour. At half-past nine o’clock, Dr. Carrick came. The 
pulse had become extremely quick and weak. At about ten, the symptoms 
of speedy departure could not be doubted. She fell into a dozing sleep, 
and slight convulsions succeeded, which seemed to be attended with no 
pain. She breathed softly, and looked serene. The pulse became fainter 
and fainter, and as quick as lightning. It was almost extinct from twelve 
o’clock, when the whole frame was very serene. With the exception of 
a sigh or a groan, there was nothing but the gentle breathing of infant 
sleép. Contrary to expectation, she survived the night. At six o’clock 
on Saturday morning, I sent in for Miss Roberts. She lasted out till ten 
minutes after one, when I saw the last gentle breath escape; and one 
more was added ‘to that multitude which no man can number, who sing 
the praises of God and of the Lamb for ever and ever.’ ”—pp. 310, 31], 


vol. iv. 


The able biographer concludes the work which is full of enter- 
tainment, and the purest principles, with a fine passage, valuable 
alike for its truth, taste, and feeling ; which cannot but have much 
weight in recommending the whole to public favour :— 


“IT now commit the life and correspondence of this Christian lady to 
the sentence of the great public, throughout which her name and fame 
may be said to have circulated. That all opinions should agree respect- 
ing the merit of one who has so often stcod in strong opposition to pre- 
vailing practices, could only be expected by those who in their reliance 
on the power of truth, and their admiration of virtue, have forgotten the 
discrepancies of temper and taste, the influence of habit upon the judg- 
ment, and the enmity of the world towards those who have lived above it. 
The value of this record will be variously estimated. That of her who 
was calumniated in her life time, the memory should be altogether spared, 
it would be enthusiasm or ignorance to expect; but to one who bore her 
faculties so meekly, and lived so much for the common good, I cannot 
but hope that even the exercise of self-denial, the defence of practical 
holiness, and the abdication of all hope of help but in a sacrificed Saviour, 
will be pardoned, even by those who hold a standard of right and wrong 
independent of the gospel, and find their justification in a satisfied con- 
science. 

“ It has been my perilous privilege to have the task assigned me of hold- 
ing out this pattern to imitation. I have attempted it with great fear of 
doing incomplete justice to such a character, but with an anxiety for the 
cause connected with that character, which in a crisis like the present 
throws every other consideration into comparative insignificance. I con- 
clude my humble labour with this final remark—that as it is not meant to 
be maintained that Hannah More was scripturally or morally perfect, but 
a sinning mortal, depending on the succours of Divine grace; so neither 
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is it intended to represent her works as faultless; but on the contrary, as 
coupling with their excellence the defects which belong to the vacillations 
of genius. There will be found in them some redundancies of sentiment 
and language, some tautologies, some errors in grammar, some incon- 
gruities of allusion and illustration, and there may be some inconsistencies 
in reasoning; to which may be added, inadvertencies imputable to her 
habitual haste of composition, and her disadvantageous distance from the 
press. But her mistakes were, in general, such as common critics. are 
proud to discover, and uncommon talents are prone to commit. And 
upon the whole it may be questioned whether any one in modern times 
has lived so long with less waste of existence, or written so much with 
less abuse of ability;—whether wisdom has been better consecrated or 
religion better seconded, in this our day at least, by the pure and prudent 
application of popular talents.”—pp. 397—399, vol. iv. 





Arr. I1].—Alphabet of Natural Theology, for the Use of Beginners. By 
James Rennie, M.A. 18mo. London. Orr and Smith. 1834. 


Tue announcement of an Alphabet on this profound theme sounds 
in our ears as not a little strange. We are acquainted with similar 
little rudimental works from the same quarter, on various arts and 
sciences, all of which contain a vast deal within a very small com- 
pass, and arranged in such a lucid shape as to prove that the 
author is not only master of the most varied knowledge, but of 
simplicity. But the doctrines of Natural Theology, which have 
hitherto been treated in abstruse or bulky volumes, to be taken up 
as one of the family of these little Alphabets, and addressed to the 
capacities of beginners, is, to say the least of it, a novel attempt. 
And yet, when one thinks of the works of creation, he’cannot but 
see that there is much particularly suited to the comprehension and 
engagement of the young or unsophisticated inquirer’s mind, to tes- 
tify the existence of a Creator. How much is there of beauty, of 
power, of goodness, displayed in every thing that meets the eye, or 
arrests the reasoning faculties! Jt is a sweet, and uniformly a suc- 
cessful employment for a father, when in his garden, or when tra- 
versing his fields, to point out to his child the evidences of a benefi- 
cent Creator. Nay, the young mind is naturally curious and 
inquisitive, and questions with a pointedness, in a manner that 
leads to the direct merits of the subject. We remember how 
greedily, while on our knees, and leaning upon a mother’s lap, as 
she sat by a bed of flowers, on a summer sabbath, we would inter- 
rogate “who made the skies, and the flowers.”” We remember not 
when or how it was, that she first unfolded to us the marvellous and 
delightful truth to the innocent mind—there is a God; but sure 
we are, from all we can recollect, that it met with an apt ear, and a 
reliance, not only that a parent spoke truth, but with an acquiescence 
So easy and rapid, as to prove that the capacity was able, without a 
cavil, to take up the theme, and to make it ourown. An Alphabet 
for the use of beginners, on this most important and engaging of all 
subjects to the unperverted mind, is not, therefore, in so far as the 
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theme itself is concerned, an unreasonable, or merely ingenious 
attempt. 

There are, however, many things to encounter by him who endeg- 
vours, in a.printed form, to teach and elucidate the most apparent 
evidences of the being and perfections of God. Atheists have, with 
great plausibility published their doctrines ; and, though truth has 
a natural simplicity and charm over the most cunning subtilties to 
the young, yet the mind, as it expands, and becomes better ae- 
quainted with a tortuous world, can easily have its ingenuity per- 
verted, its natural and immediate dictates of reason supplanted by 
doubts, and all the pride of the heart engaged, in showing off, as 
being wiser than others, were that wisdomn othing more than singu- 
larity. Thus we have many would-be atheists ; and thus he, who, 
as the author before us, would teach the most important and obvious 
truths, has at the very threshold to wade through many cunning 
and ingenious perplexities invented by vicious and hard-hearted men, 
and to surmount not a little learned rubbish. For it is a fact, and one 
too that may be extensively taken as a guide, that truth is simple and 
obvious, whilst error naturally seeks perverse and dark ways. And, 
in reference to the doctrines of Natural Theology, we may lay it 
down as a safe rule, that when the arguments on the one side are 
less intelligible than the evidence on the other, there can be little 
question where the error lies. yee 

But, besides those who have wickedly perverted evidence on 
this mighty subject, there are not a few avowed and zealous friends 
of the truth, who have darkened it by a multitude of words without 
knowledge, by unnecessary efforts, or untenable arguments, betray- 
ing the inquirer, who trusted to them, first into confusion, and last 
into confirmed scepticism. Our author, therefore, has thrown him- 
self into a sea of trouble, and evinced not a little hardihood in un- 
-dertaking to direct the ingenous inquirer amid the rocks and the 
breakers of such a waste. 

Before we call upon our readers to behold how he has conducted 
himself in this difficult, because perplexed inquiry, we have a word 
for some of those to whom it is addressed. Our foregoing observa- 
tions refer chiefly to the young, but there are others who may justly 
be called beginners in the field. How many thousands are there in 
our populous and refined cities, men, too, of handsome exterior, 
and lofty bearing, who are as ignorant as when they were little boys 
of the subjects here discussed! We venture to affirm, that many a 
man who is wise in his worldly business, may be found, who speaks 
of God, too, very frequently, that yet cannot give a reason for the 
faith that is in him; who knows nothing of the character of the Al- 
mighty ; who, in short, only believes in him according to the report 
of the country. How very irrational is all this! Pains, to excess, 
are taken to ie master of any other subject of inquiry ; but of 
liim who made man, and is to judge man, there are those who never 
spend an hour in learning any thing. Now if we should find that 
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this little half-a-crown volume is well calculated to yield them much 
of that which they so remarkably require, both in directly teaching, 
and in dexterously sweeping away the flippancies of scoffers, or the 
foolishness of false philosophers, it will be a still more fearful degree 
of carelessness that hereafter characterizes the ignorant among us of 
whom we speak, should they remain as they are. 

At the commencement of the little volume we have explanations 
of the words Theology, Deism and Deists, Atheism and Atheists, in 
a very clear and forcible shape. 


“We are indebted to the Greeks, as in many other similar instances, 
for the term Theology, meaning literally ‘ God-study ;’ which, though it 
seems to sound harsh and singular, would not probably have done so had 
it been early introduced into our language, and rendered as familiar to 
the ear as the word ‘Theology.’ I shall, therefore, only use it here 
as a familiar illustration of the term derived from the Greek, having no 
wish to interfere with established and well-known terms. 

“The branch of study comprehended under Theology has two grand 
divisions, according as it is confined to the doctrines derived from biblical 
sources, termed ‘ Revealed,’ or ‘ Christian’ Theology ; or, as it is confined 
to facts and reasonings derived from examining the works of ¢reation, 
termed ‘ Natural’ Theology. It is the latter only of which it is proposed to 
treat in this Alphabet. 

“Tt may be well to remark, however, that it is not always possible to 
separate Natural Theology from Christian Theology, in consequence of 
what Lord Bacon terms ‘ Idols of the Den,’ or peculiar modes of thinking 
produced by early education and by particular courses of reading. From 
these causes many authors, when discussing the subjects of Natural The- 
ology, reason unfairly, inasmuch as they pretend to draw their materials 
from the works of creation ; whereas they indirectly, and it may be uncon- 
sclously, derive certain notions of God from the Bible, and endeavour to 
make their arguments from natural sources coincide with these notions. In 
the same way, it is common to see a theorist build up a goodly fabric of 
fancies, to the support of which he gathers all sorts of facts suited to his 
purpose, embellishing some, and shearing others of their fair proportions 
when they will not square with his views. 

‘In writing this little book, I do not pretend that I can free myself 
from these ‘ Idols of the Den,’ among which writers on Natural Theology 
often get entangled ; but so far as I shall be aware of it myself, I shall, 
as I go along, point out the distinction to beginners by reference, in all 
hecessary cases, to texts of scripture. ‘This will be the more important, 
from the fact that those who call themselves Deists, and who reject 
Christian Theology, most commonly borrow the best parts of their creed 
from the Bible without acknowledging their debt, like those who having 
no money of their own live in splendour at the expense of their creditors. 

‘“‘ Deism and Deists.—The words ‘ Deism’ and ‘ Deist’ are not, like 
‘Theology,’ derived from the Greek, but from the Latin; and may be 
tendered more in the Saxon form by ‘God-ism’ and ‘ God-ist ;* Deism 
implying a belief in the existence of God and the ascribing of certain attri- 

utes or qualities to Him; and Deist, an individual who believes in such 
existence and in such attributes. The deist, as has just been mentioned, 
proiesses to derive all his knowledge of God from the observation of nature, 
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and particularly not to depend upon the Bible for any part thereof, at 

least, not to consider the knowledge he thence obtains as of any higher 

authority than that obtained from Cicero, Confucius, or Mahomet. 
“The similar terms Theism and Theist are often used to distinguish 


‘a belief and a believer in God, who does not disbelieve the inspiration of 
the Bible. , 


‘* Atheism and Atheists—As Deism or Theism implies belief in the exis- 
tence of God, ‘ Atheism’ implies a disbelief in that existence. The whole 
reasoning, consequently, of Natural Theology is directed against Atheism, 
and the arguments which have been devised for its support ; the arguments 
chiefly of certain philosophical sects, and of individual writers who have, 
from time to time, appeared during the last two thousand years, and are not 
wanting in the present age, though the doctrine never has, and happily never 
can become popular or much diffused, inasmuch as, upon the evidence alone 
of the history of all nations, it is altogether at variance with human na- 
ture. 

“Individuals, who profess themselves to be atheists, are almost exclu- 
sively theoretical philosophers, such as pretend to rise above what they 
term common prejudices and vulgar belief. Some ignorant persons, har- 
dened in crime, occasionally pretend to disbelieve in the existence of God ; 
but if they ever really do so, which appears doubtful, their disbelief is 
merely temporary.”’—pp. 1—-4. 


From the next thirty pages or so we shall not extract any part, 
not because the matter is less valuable, but because it cannot so well 
be understood unless taken as a whole. We may, however, name ' 
the points there treated of, that the reader may perceive the course 
our author takes. The leading question is, what are the ideas which 
men have formed of God’s person? Under this the Biblical repre- 
sentations are given; next the Mythological, in various countries and 
ages. ‘Therepreseutations of the Ancient Philosophers follow; then 
the refutation of Atheistical inferences. Last of all, under the ge- 
neral head mentioned, we have the doctrines of Materialism and 
Spiritualism shortly stated. ‘The recapitulation of the entire dis- 
cussion is in these words :— 

« The examination and analysis which has been given of the idea 
of God, in childhood, in manhood, among philosophers, poets, paint- 
ers, statuaries, as well as the representations in the Bible and of the 
mythologists of all ages and nations—all lead to the following uniform 
conclusions. 

«1, That every thing connected with the idea of God is borrowed 
directly or indirectly from human nature, or from some familiar object 
on earth. 

«2. That though atheists thence infer either the non-existence of God, 
or his possessing exclusively a human form and human attributes, their 
inference is inadmissible and illogical. 

«3. That every human conception formed of God being figurative, 
and impossible to be otherwise, in the same way as every conception 
formed of the soul of man is figurative, all our ideas of God are conse- 
quently inadequate, imperfect, and obscure; but it would not follow, 
because we =: ay see the sun through the horizontal misty air shorn, of 
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his beams, that therefore neither sunbeams nor the sun itself have any 
existence. Yet, : | 

«4, That these figurative and metaphorical ideas formed of God are 
no proof whatever of the existence of God: which rests upon other evi- 
dence, to be presently adduced; they only prove the similarity of human 
conceptions, by consequence either of education or of tradition. 

“Having thus gone, with considerable fullness of detail, into the 
analysis of the idea of God, the way will be, as I hope, rendered more 
clear for proving the existence of God, which atheism denies, and which 
many philosophers, not professedly atheists, do not at all recognise in 
their theories and systems.’’—pp. 36, 37. 


The author next enters directly upon the proofs of the existence 
of God. - 


« Although it is not very probable that any atheist was ever brought to 
give up or change his opinions by force of argument, yet may arguments 
against atheism be rendered of much use in confirming the wavering, 
and still more in leading the minds of younger readers into a right train 
of thinking upon so momentous a subject. 

“The proofs in question are usually reckoned to be of two kinds. In 
reasoning, according to the first mode, a cause is assumed as a basis, and 
the effect is inferred therefrom: as if we should assume that the human 
soul is destitute of parts and indivisible, inferring from this, that it can- 
not be destroyed and must consequently be immortal. In reasoning 
again, according to the-second mode, the inferences are all made from 
effects to causes, as if we should infer the indestructibility of the soul 
from the fact of our uniform strong desire thereof—‘ our longing after 
immortality,’ taken in conjunction with the circumstance that means are 
amply provided for the gratification of all our other desires, which indeed 
is the only argument, apart from revelation, worthy of the least notice in 
proof of the soul’s immortality.” —p. 38. 


He begins with the second of these modes of reasoning, which has 
been so finely amplified by Paley. The author cannot do more than 
condense the arguments of his predecessors in the same line, or en- 
force them by the most striking examples. And all this he has 
done in an original manner, as any one at all conversant with the 
arguments @ posteriori, as conducted by other writers, will at once 
perceive. In proof of the existence of an intelligent Almighty 
Creator, design and contrivance, as displayed in Creation, must be 
a sound ground to go upon. The instances here given are striking 
and instructive, at the same time well adapted to the scope of this 
little volume. He begins with the structure and hatching of various 
species of eggs; first giving those of the peacock, the stork, the 
goose, the eagle, and the crocodile, which are represented by wood- 
cuts, as are several others of the illustrations. 

_“ The contents of these five eggs are exactly similar, with the excep- 
tion of a slight difference in that of the crocodile, but slight indeed com- 
pared with the difference of the animals produced therefrom. In looking 
at the first egg, ‘ could imagination,’ to use the words of Dr. Drum- 
mond, ‘ever conjure up, even in the brightest moments of inspired 
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genius, the idea of a peacock springing out of the shell ; yet the peacock 
in all the glory of dazzling colours, is the product of a little glairy fluid 
contained in a capsule of chalk, and in nowise different, so far as we can 
perceive, from what produces a barn-door fowl. Has not the hand of 
Divinity here written, almost without a metaphor, in letters of gold, the 
wonders of its creative power? Look at a single feather of the peacock; 
consider that its shining metallic barbs, its superlatively beautiful eye, 
and all the wonders it exhibits of iridescent, rich, and changeable hues, 
according to the angle in which it lies to the light; that its form, its 
solidity, its flexibility, its strength, its lightness, and all its wonders (for 
in the eye of intelligence every part of it is a wonder), had their origin 
in a little mucilage; and then consider whether, in looking on such an 
object, we should be content with thinking no more about it than simply 
that it is a peacock’s feather. Yet this is too much the practice. Above 
us, and below; on the right side, and on the left; in every element, in 
every situation, the works of Almighty Power are present, and all abound: 
ing in instruction of the highest kind; and that they make not the im- 
pressions they should do upon us is chiefly owing to the extraordinary 
anomaly, that natural history forms no necessary part of the education of 
young or old. But if a single feather be so wonderful a production, what 
are we to think of the entire bird.’ 

“* And what are we to think, I may add, of the wonderful difference 
between two birds, a peacock and a pea-hen, produced from eggs so like 
that the eye cannot distinguishthem? Yet the peacock is furnished with 
a magnificent and gorgeous tail, while the pea-hen is arrayed in plain and 
unobtrusive colours. 

* The second egg, which is not quite so much bulged out at the larger 
end, and is rather paler in colour, produces the common stork, a bird very 
different indeed in form and in colour from the peacock. It is all white 
except the wings, which are black, and while the peacock’s tail when 
expanded would entirely cover the stork, the latter hasa very short tail, 
but its legs are twice as long as those of the peacock. The stork also 
feeds on frogs and garbage, while the peacock lives chiefly on grain, and 
in a wild state on pepper. 


“ The third egg, which is rather less taper at the small end than that of 
the stork, and at the same time whiter, produces the common goose ; while 
the fourth egg produces the common eagle of this country, distinguished 
when full grown by its white tail. No two birds could differ more than 
the goose and the eagle in their dispositions and mode of life, even from 
the very time they are hatched. The young gosling, the moment itis 
out of the egg, can run about and feed itself with the utmost ease and 
agility ; while the young eaglet is blind and helpless, and must be fed for 
many days by its parents. ‘The gosling will plunge fearlessly into the first 
water it sees, and willswim about as dextrously as its dam, but if an 
eaglet were put into a pond it would inevitably be drowned. The goose 
feeds on grass, while the eagle would starve rather than swallow a mouth- 
ful of it: Spallanzani could not even by any art compel an eagle to taste 
bread, though a goose would consider this the greatest dainty it could 
have. Yet the egg of the goose is very similar in all respects to the egg 
of the eagle, and their slight difference would not be readily detected 
except by a naturalist who had paid attention to the subject. 
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«The fifth egg, which produces a crocodile, though nearly of the same 
size as the other four, differs from them all in a few particulars, which, 
however, seem of too smalt importance, so far as external aspect goes, to 
indicate the extraordinary difference of the reptile from the birds, ‘An 
egg of a crocodile of fourteen feet long,’ says Count Lacépede, * killed 
in Upper Egypt in the act of laying, is preserved in the Cabinet Royate 
at Paris. It is whitish and of an oval 1 a covered by a shell similar 
to that of a pullet’s egg, not quite so hard, but the film or membrane 
lining the shell is thicker and stronger. The long diameter is two inches 
five lines, and the short diameter one inch eleven lines.’ There is within 
the egg a yolk and a white, as in the eggs of birds; and ‘if broken into 
a bowl,’ says Dr. Drummond, ‘ no eye could perceive the difference.’ 


“The young crocodile, like the gosling, takes to the first water it can ~ 
fnd; but, instead of living like the fowl, on plain vegetable diet, it preys 
upon every living thing which it can master and devour. Though the 
crocodile’s egg also, as we have just seen from Lacépede, is similar in 
size to that of the goose aoe are said by M. Bory de St. Vincent to be 
twice as large) the crocodile hatched from it often grows five times the 
length of a man, with a body as thick as that of a horse, and consequently 
many times the size of any of the birds produced from the other four 
eggs.” —pp. 41—44. 

Now can any one not viciously prejudiced believe, that since the 
eggs of the same animal uniformly produce the exact same creatuites, 
that all this is the effect of chance? As the author says, it seems 
unavoidably to lead us to Paley’s conclusion, that “‘ upon the whole, 
after all the schemes and struggles of a reluctant philosophy, the 
necessary resort is toa Deity. The marks of design are too strong 
tobe gotten over. Design must have had a designer; that designer 
must have been a person ; that person is God.” 

There was, and still is, a most unphilosophical and unwarrantable 
doctrine, that there is such a thing as spontaneous existence. And 
_ how did the error originate? In a way no less inexcusable than 
dangerous ; and that was, since we did not see how insects and mi- 
croscopic animalcules were generated, to believe they were produced 
by some mysterious chemistry, that precluded the necessity of any 
reference to an intelligent designer. 


“The atheistical doctrine of spontaneous generation, so far as it was 
thought to be supported upon the apparent reproduction, without parents, 
of microscopic animalcules, seems to have received a death-blow from the 
recent discoveries of M. Ehrenberg, of Berlin. The late Baron Cuvier, 
previously a believer in the spontaneous generation of these animalcules, 
with a candour worthy of his high reputation, avowed that Ehrenberg’s 
‘discovery entirely changes received opinions, and demolishes many 
systems.’ | 

“ All previous microscopic observers had been foiled in their investi- 
gations of the interior structure of these minute creatures, by the tran- 
sparency, and consequently the apparent uniformity of conformation in 
them. M. Ehrenberg got over this difficulty by colouring with indigo 
and carmine the water where the animalcules, which he was investigating, 
hved. The colouring matter was by these means introduced into the 
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bodies of the animalcules, and thus rendered obvious their several organs 
previously transparent and uniform in appearance. ) 

«‘ By this method not only have the organs of reproduction been. dis. 
covered in animalcules invisible to the naked eye, but the eggs themselves 
as they lie in the egg-organ before laying. So far as M. Ehrenberg has 
been able to ascertain, each of these animals is, like the snail and the 
leech, of both sexes; and in some the eggs appear, as in the case of the 
grey flesh-fly, to be hatched within the body of the parent, and brought 
forth alive.”—p. 54. | 


Such is a specimen of what this little work says on the arguments 
for the being of an Almighty God. The author next takes up the 
speculative arguments for and against the doctrines he espouses, 
and treats, as we think, properly, the exertions of the great cham- 
pion of @ priori proofs, Dr. Samuel Clark, as little better than a 
display of metaphysical ingenuity, which never can make any one 
believe in the existence and attributes of God, who doubted before 
reading his profound, and often unintelligible work. But we must 
here refer to our author’s little book, for any insight into those ab- 
struse discussions, which he has handled with an unsparing hand. 

We now go forward to the short chapters on the Attributes of 
Deity, and here shall do little more than quote a few passages. 


“ The word ‘ Attribute,’ as applied to God, means whatever is affirmed 
or said of God; and consequently a great part of the preceding pages 
relates to this very subject; such, for example, as the discussion on spiri- 
tuality and on wisdom, or design manifested in the works of creation; 
both spirituality and wisdom being attributes of God, very generally 
acknowledged. But it will be proper to enter more fully into the con- 
sideration of the Divine Attributes, the subject forming one of the largest 
branches of natural Theology. At the outset of the discussion, however, 
let us first endeavour to guard against certain impressions and thoughts 
that are apt to gain upon our minds when directed to this profound inves- 
tigation, owing to the finite nature of our capacities, an1 the inadequacy 
of human language to speak of any thing, but by referring every image 
to sensible objects, or borrowing from the same source. God 1s to us 
incomprehensible; and the man of thought and devotion will always be 
particularly careful. either when speaking or meditating respecting his 
Creator, not to allow himself to form even a mental image of him. _ For 
such a man knows that God is not visible or material, and can only be 
spoken of and described by saying what he is not, and never by what he 
is; or at other times, though most inadequately, by the use of superlative 
words raised on such positive terms, as are employed to express the 
highest excellencies found among men. God has no equal, and to him, 
therefore, nothing can be compared. When men think, they comprehend, 
argue, conclude and demonstrate fully on such themes as the being and 
attributes of Deity, they deceive themselves. Even the pronoun He, as 
applied: to God, can only be excused for want of a better appellative; and 
it will ever be uttered by a man of rightly constituted principles, with 
this conviction fully impressed upon his mind. Let us try the particular 
term, ‘Infinite, which is often applied to Deity. It is, indeed, only by 
such an adjective that we can convey what we intend, either when speak- 
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ing cf his existence or of any of his attributes. It is proper, therefore, 
that we have an understanding of that which we mean by its use. 

« Are we, therefore, under this conviction of our inadequacy to fathom 
the attributes, the essential and moral character of God, to sit down in 
despair and banish from our contemplations the source of all greatness, 
wisdom, and goodness? By no means; for as regards our Creator, there 
isa field for investigation, ample and fertile enough, on which the richest 
mind may expatiate, with endless profit to himself. Even the simplest 
and most unlettered at once detects numberless facts that lead to the 
\cftiest and most instructive conclusions. So that while God, as regards 
both his being and attributes, is incomprehensible by man, yet these 
things are capable of being demonstrated to man: for ‘the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.’ It is still true that we can form no direct conception whatever of 
infinity; but it is plain, that a belief in the existence of an intelligent and 
supreme first cause implies that he is self-existent, which necessarily leads 
toa conviction of his eternity, and indeed of his infinity in respect of every 
attribute, as much as of his duration. Infinity of duration or eternity 
cannot be comprehended by us, but in this way it is capable of being 
metaphysically proved. Moreover, this can be done, it can satisfactorily 
be made out, that God is not finite in respect of any one attribute, but sur- 
passes all conceivable perfection, as every one who turns his thoughts to 
the subject. will perceive. 

“There is no doubt that the power displayed in the act of creating, not 
only exceeds all finite comprehension, but is plainly so great as to exclude 
every rational limitation; and when contemplating such power, no wise 
man ever attempts or pretends to form any estimate of its extent, but is 
lost and candidly calls it infinite. For it is impossible for us to suppose 
that such a power cannot do any thing, and every thing, which does not 
involve a contradiction. 

“It is also to be borne in mind, that man is naturally fitted, by the very 
constitution of his mind, for acquiring certain notions concerning the 
existence of invisible and superior beings; concerning their attributes 
and their influence on human life. Consciousness and feeling give a man 
a conviction, that there is something withm himself of a higher order than 
the matter of which his body is composed; something which cannot be 
seen, because it is not material, and which he calls spirit, the very word 
used when we would describe what is termed the essence of God. Man 
infers the existence, powers, and character of this unseen something from 
its effects. He concludes the same thing of the spirits or minds of other 
men; and in like manner this very same thing is also concluded of God. 
The terms infinity, eternity, and spirituality, may be dark, or when we 
are driven to affix a meaning to them, may be admitted to be. unintelli- 
gible, but the character of one intelligent being is susceptible of evidence 
from experience by another intelligent being, between whom certain 
Telations exist; especially the Intelligence who made man’s mind is an 
object suited to the inquiry of that mind. ‘There may be a moral evidence, 
accompanied by as strong and firm a conviction of the mind as any mathe- 
matical demonstration ever was. No man can feel himself more certain 
that a part is not equal to the whole, than that he was alive yesterday. 
VoL. in. (1834.) No. IF. O 
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Indeed this moral conviction is as much stronger than many founded on 
scientific demonstration, as a vast excess of evidence can produce.” 
pp. 92—98. 


One other extract must bring us to a close; it comes within the 
discussion of the proofs of God’s benevolence. 


“Tt is asked, if there be an intelligent and benevolent Creator of all 
things, how comes evil to exist inthe world? This has been attempted 
to be explained in three different ways. Some say, God could not prevent 
men from sinning. To this I answer, the assertion cannot be proved. 
There may be orders of beings among whom sin never entered; and if 
He prevented it among such, how do we know it could not be universally 
prevented? Others maintain, that God creates, by an immediate agency 
of his own, the sinful volitions of mankind. Now this is one of the most 
distressing and frightful conclusions our minds can form, and, until 
proved, must not be admitted. 

“The metaphysical nature of moral agency, both in God and his crea- 
tures, is a subject as difficult and subtle as any in the whole course of 
human investigation. But to come to the point: the existence of evil 
does not establish to my conviction that God is its efficient cause; though 
I do not see why He might not with perfect benevolence create such 
moral beings, as, left to their own free agency, yielded to temptations and 
sin. Temptations seem necessarily to exist in an abundance of good. 
The good, for instance, which belongs to others may be coveted; nor do 
I see that God, by his moral perfections, is to prevent evil originating in 
this way. 

“A third class argue, and as it appears more soundly, that God only 
permits sin to exist. There certainly is a wide difference between per-: 
mitting or not hindering, and creating. In the former case, he is sup- 
posed to create beings possessed of the full power to originate any moral 
action, in the latter he created their apostacy. Now it seems as easy to 
understand that man is an agent, as that God is an agent. If so, where 
is the necessity for going beyond man for the origin of his actions? But 
it may be urged, that a perfectly benevolent Creator cannot fail to act 
so as to produce the greatest good. Can it be proved, that the greatest 
possible good will not be found in a system where evil has had an en- 
trance. Not knowing the progress and the end of evil, of the minds that 
are subject to it, nor of any one thing, we cannot tell what may produce 
the greatest good to the intelligent world; nor how far the sinfulness 
and punishments of some moral agents may go to the standing and the 
enjoyment of the great body. 

“The restless and inquisive mind still asks why did God suffer such @ 
distressing thing as sin to exist? It is answered, that it is more than 
probable, that the present is but a state of trial, and not the whole of 
man’s existence. Now a state of trial supposes a capability of erring, 
and cannot be without it. Where is there any ground for maintaining 
that a benevolent God is obliged to prevent it? If free agents are re- 
warded for obedience with happiness, as long as they are obedient, 
perfect goodness can ask or give no more; and that benevolence may 
propose such a reward, appears a natural dictate of reason. It appears, 
therefore, that whilst there is no complete argument against God’s being 
possessed of this attribute, gathered from the existence of evil, there are 
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many direct proofs even here, in behalf of the doctrine urged. For, 
mark, how many blessings are bestowed on sinful beings; the highest 
exercise of benevolence we can imagine. Nay, the best men are those, 
of all others, that most fully and cordially acknowledge their unworthi- 
ness. Infants, it may be objected, suffer beyond their deserts. Here 
again is an assertion without any proofs. We know not the moral state 
of a mind with which we can hold no communication. Whilst one thing 
is manifest, that every child, the instant its moral feelings are under- 
stood, proves itself to be sinful. 

“ May not the truth be, that evil is a necessary part of the most bene- 
volent system of dispensation towards moral beings? As things are 
constituted, many things we call evils in this life are absolutely necessary. 
What causes corruption and death, is, in many cases, the means or the 
avenues of life and death. Pain and sickness are often the beacons that 
guard us from destruction. Good men universally acknowledge that 
their afflictions are conducive to their welfare. And were we careful to 
separate the evils caused directly by God from those produced by man, 
we should be astonished at the smallness of the number chargeable 
against the former. Man, probably, either originates or increases eve 
evil of this life. The truth appears strikingly to stand thus: that so 
long as we are confined to the light of nature and reason only, we are in 
such uncertainty as to the future existence and state of the thinking sen- 
tient principle of man, that we cannot come to a full understanding on 
this matter, neither perhaps are our minds, as at present constituted, 
capable of entertaining all the bearings of the truth on this subject :— 
for, surely, there ‘may be truths we cannot grasp. But still to me it is 
clear, that whilst no solid argument can be found, even from the exis- 
tence of evil, by which we can be Jed to doubt or impugn the benevolence 
of Deity, there are many and cogent ones that go directly to establish 
the attribute in a way highly consolatory,—I would add, beautiful; and 
when His justice and truth are considered, we shall more fully behold 
how venerable and awful His goodness becomes.”’—pp. 109—112. 

We think it is not the least recommendation of this little work, 
that it leads the inquirer to revelation as the only sure and complete 
source of a knowledge of God: for, while the author has brought 
together a vast deal of information, hitherto scattered over many 
volumes, besides throwing out many ingenious views from his own 
stores, we are uniformly directed by him to observe how uncertain 
and short our unassisted reason must ever continue in tihs field. 
Were his reasonings unsound in themselves, there could little injury 
ensue from them, since he constantly states, that whatever may be 
his speculations, the inquirer must think for himself, and alone can 
find the whole truth in that book that contains the Gospel. But 
this Alphabet deserves much better than a negative approval ; for 
its contents are as valuable as the attempt is novel, or as the labour 
must have been great in its execution. We heartily recommend it 
to beginners in the study of Theology; nor will the well-informed 
rise from its perusal without benefit. 
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Art. 1V.—The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of 
Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. 


By Andrew Combe, M.D., F. R. Coll. Edin. London: Longman 
and Co. 1834. 


PerHApPs it is sometimes to be charged against us, that out of a 
mass of new works, which usually loads our table, the larger tomes 
are first taken up, in preference to the smaller. This intimates that 
we are not unmoved by the mere pretensions, too often however 
false, that prevail in the world. It is yet not an unnatural thing to 
suppose that size should, to a certain degree, indicate the amount 
of sense contained in a book; but the presumption is frequently 
severely chastised, nor has it fallen to our lot to find the lesson of 
reproof more signally enforced, than by Dr. Combe’s seven shilling 
volume, now before us. _We take blame to ourselves for not, at an 
earlier date, having lent our aid to spread its contents and worth 
among our readers ; and indeed regret that we should have so long 
denied ourselves the instruction with which every page of the work 
abounds. There is one consolation, however, in our delay, that 
now we have a second edition of the book corrected and enlarged ; 
the last chapter on a subject of the greatest importance, being en- 
tirely new. 

We shall have occasion as we go carefully through the volume 
to present our readers with many striking facts and doctrines. In 
the mean-while we may mention some of the principal features of 
the performance, that we may be the more fully understood in 
what follows. | 

Physiology, according to its etymological import, signifies a dis- 
course on nature ; but it is usually employed in a more limited sense, 
to denote the science which treats of the powers that actuate the 
component parts of living animal bodies, and of the functions which 
those bodies execute. It presupposes, therefore, a knowledge of 
the structure of the body, which is the object of anatomy ; and this 
is conversant with the dead, whilst the other is-conversant with the 
living body. The one may therefore be called the science of or- 
ganization, the other of life. The general source of our physiologi- 
cal knowledge of the human body is an observation of its actions in 
all the various states comprehended under the terms health and 
disease. The science requires a comparison to be made of the 
structure and functions of animals in all classes of the animal king- 
dom. Atthe same time a knowledge of chemistry is indispensable 
to the physiologist, in unfolding the structure of the body, as for 
instance, in the subjects of respiration, perspiration, and the se- 
cretions. 

Physiology, in the sense we are limiting it to, is still an imperfect 
science, especially as regards the internal actions and functions of 
the human body. Although comparative anatomy, and many cruel 
experiments upon the lower animals, have enlarged our knowledge 
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far beyond what the access had to the human frame could lead to. 
Yet what seems inexcusable—the knowledge that ts possessed of 
the science has never in this country been systematically applied, 
in our great public schools of medicine, as the proper basis, not only 
of a sound physical, but of a sound moral and intellectual education. 
“ The practical importance,” says Dr. Combe, “ of physiological 
knowledge in the training and education of the young has been over- 
looked chiefly, I think, from the unnatural separation of the differ- 
ent branches of medical science from each other by its. cultivators 
and teachers, and the excessive devotion of each to his own favourite 
department. The anatomist, for example, teaches structure and 
structure only, and refers to the physiologist for an account of the 
uses to which it is subservient ; and the physiologist, on the other 
hand, expounds functions, but scarcely touches upon the instruments 
by which they are executed.” ‘ They err, in short, in limiting 
themselves too exclusively to their own particular pursuits, and de- 
voting too little attention to the relations which these bear to each 
other, and the great unit, the living being, of which they form a 
part.” The young practitioner has, therefore, to work out his own 
knowledge in this department, and after many errors it may be, 
because 1t was not a prominent feature in his elementary education. 
He has not been made sufficiently familiar with the conditions on 
which the healthy action of the animal economy depends, and is more 
skilled in the means of recovery than of preservation. Dr. Combe 
has, however, besides throwing much light on the subject, shed it 
in such a manner, that it must lead to other exertions in the same 
line, and, ere long, to rescue it from the uncertain and unsystematic 
acquirements of individuals. The talent and ingenuity displayed 
by him are not more conspicuous, than is the souud sense of his 
views, or the plain manner in which they are unfolded. Beyond 
these things, the fine feeling, the humane purposes, the religious 
spirit of the whole volume, lend to it a charm, which must carry 
it into many a family, and render it a favourite with every class of 
Society. 

Many people question, and we think justly, the uses of popular 
works on medicine and disease; because in unprofessional hands 
they do a great deal more injury than good. But the tendency of 
Dr. Combe’s treatise is totally different from those we have in our 
eye; and were it to take the place of Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 
cine in every house in the land, we are fully persuaded the exchange 
would be of a vast and immediate benefit to the community. Me- 
dicinal art has a double scope : that of the preservation of the sound, 
and the restoration of the sick. ‘T’o the healthy it offers a continu- 
ance of health, to the sick it holds out recovery ; nor does it rejoice 
less in nature’s prosperity, than it is subsidiary in her adversity. 
Our author directs himself in a popular way to the former, and cer- 
tainly the most effectual branch. Instead of attempting to instruct 
every plain unprofessional man how to doctor himself when under 
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disease, he shows in the most winning manner how every man may 
provide against disease, and the frequent use of any doctor. And 
not by any charm, nostrum, or quackery, but on the most rational 
and apparent grounds. Neither does our author, although related 
by the ties of blood to a celebrated Phrenologist of the same name, 
introduce any doctrine regarding the functions of any part of the 
body, inconsistent with what the most eminent Anatomists and 
Physiologists in past or present times have taught. 

Dr. Combe well declares, that the all-wise Creator has established 
organic laws, the observance of which is as indispensable to long 
life and sound bodily health, as the observance of moral laws is to 
the rewards of virtue. As an old author quaintly observes, “ this 
body being in a continual flux and reflux, conversant in vicissitudes, 
as heat and cold, dryness and humidity, filling and emptying, rest 
and motion, sleeping and waking, inspiration and expiration, and 
the like, could not subsist, if they were not regulated by order of 
succession, to convenient times, that they may not encroach upon 
each other’s privileges.” There is a rule, therefore, proportion, 
measure, and season to be observed, in all the requisites, supports‘ 
and helps belonging to our preservation. The thwarting and cross- 
ing of Nature in any thing she hath enjoined, either in the substance 
or circumstance, 1s violence offered to her. She not only commands 
what is to be done, but when, how much, how long, after what 
manner, and in what order—the modifications, circumstances, and 
requisite qualifications, as well as the thing itself, are to be re- 
garded.” And now all this parade and precision, displayed by the 
old Physician quoted, will be found amply observed and fulfilled in 
the treatise before us, to which we proceed with pleasure and hope. 

This edition of Dr. Combe’s work on the Principles of Physiology, 
applied to the Preservation of Health, and the Improvement of Phy- 
sical and Mental Education, contains ten chapters. The first is intro- 
ductory, and is devoted to a definition of the term Physiology, to a 
description of its objects, uses, and capabilities, as well as several 
other general matters, all bearing on the succeeding parts. He goes 
to tell us, that, in selecting the subjects for the following chapters, 
he shall be guided partly by the intrinsic importance of the functions 
treated of, to the well-being of the animal economy, and partly by 
the comparative ignorance which prevails in regard to them. That 
hitherto the digestive functions have been the prominent topic of 
popular disquisitions, but that there are other organs of nearly equal 
interest, which have been much less attended to, than they deserve ; 
such as the skin, the muscles, the bones, the lungs, and the nervous 
system. He accordingly devotes the second chapter to the struc- 
ture and functions of the skin, and in such a manner as to be highly 
curious and instructive, as our readers shall immediately learn. 
‘The structure of the skin, like that of every other part of the animal frame, 
displays the most striking proofs of the transcendant wisdom and benefi- 
cence of its great Creator. Though simple in appearance and in design, 
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it is a compound of many elements, and the seat of as great a variety of 
functions. It is composed of three layers of membrane, viz. the thin 
scarf-skin or cuticle, the mucous coat, and the thick true skin, as it is called, 
which immediately encompasses the body. These distinctions should be 
kept in view, for, as it is a general law of the animal economy that every 
part has a use or function peculiar to itself, the various uses of the com- 
pound can be understood only by attending to those of the simple ele- 
ments. 

« The epidermis, cuticle or scarf-skin, is the outermost of the three layers, 
and is that which is raised in blisters. It is a thin continuous and insen- 
sible membrane, has no perceptible blood-vessels or nerves, and conse- 
quently neither bleeds nor feels pain when cut or abraded. Being homo- 
geneous in structure, it is supposed by many to be merely an exudation 
of albuminous mucus; and although depressions are obvious on its sur- 
face, and exhalations and absorption are proved to be carried on through 
its substance, it is still in dispute whether it be actually porous or not. 
Probability is in favour of the affirmative, and the circumstance of the 
pores not being visible, is no proof of the contrary, for the cuticle is so 
elastic that it may be perforated by a needle, and yet the hole not be dis- 
cernible even under the microscope. The question is, however, one of little 
moment, provided it be remembered that its texture, whether perforated 
or not, is such as to admit of exhalation and absorption taking place 
through its substance. 

“The structure of the cuticle is in admirable harmony with its uses. 
Placed as an insensible intermedium between external objects and the 
delicate nervous expansion on the surface of the subjacent true skin, it 
serves as a physical defence against friction; and while by impeding eva- 
poration, it preserves the true skin in that soft and moist state which is 
essential to its utility, it also by impeding absorption, enables man to ex- 
pose himself without injury to the action of numerous agents, which, but 
for its protection, would immediately be absorbed, and cause the speedy 
destruction of health and life.” pp. 41—43. 

Were this external coat wanting, workmen exposed to an at- 
mosphere loaded with metallic or poisonous vapours, or obliged to 
handle poisonous substances, would be subjected to destructive evils. 
It is a striking manifestation of divine goodness and power, that 
even at birth there is a greater thickness of the cuticle in such parts 
as are to be exposed to pressure or friction, than in those that are 
not so exposed. 

Beneath the scarf-skin is the mucous coat or net work, which 
is remarkable chiefly as the seat of the colouring matter of the 
skin, for instance, in the skins of many fishes and other animals, 
it has often a high and almost metallic splendour. But, in the 
human race it is seen with difficulty on dissection, except in ne- 
groes. 

“The third or inmost layer, called the true shin, dermis, or -corton, con- 
stitutes the chief thickness of the skin, and is by far the most impor- 
tant of the three, both in structure and functions. Unlike the cuticle and 
mucous coat, which are homogeneous in their whole extent, and appa- 
rently without organization, the true skin, or simply, as we shall call it 
for brevity’s sake, the skin, is very delicately organized, and endowed with 
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the principle of life in a very high degree. Not only is it the beautiful and: 
efficacious protector of the subjacent structures, but it is the seat of sen. 
sation and of touch, and the instrument of a very important exhalation, 
viz. perspiration, the right condition or disturbance of which is a most 
powerful agent in the preservation or subversion of. the general health. 
The dermis is a dense, firm, and resistant tissue, possessed of great exten- 
sibility and elasticity, and of a colour more or less red in proportion to 
the qnantity of blood it receives and contains. Its looser internal sur- 
face, which is united to the cellular membrane in which the fat is de- 
posited, presents a great number of cells or cavities, which penetrate 
obliquely into the substance, and towards the external surface, of the skin, 
and also contain fatty matter. The areolw or cells are larger on some 
parts of the body than on others: they are very small on the back of the 
hand and foot, the forehead, and other places where fat is never deposited 
and the skin is very thin; while they are large in the palm of the hand 
and sole of the foot, where the skin is consequently thicker and fat 
abounds. These cells are traversed by innumerable blood-vessels and fila- 
ment of nerves, which pass through to be ramified on the outer surface of 
the skin, where they shew themselves in the form of numerous small 
papille or points, which are very visible on the surface of the tongue, 
and on the fingers and palm of the hand. These papille constitute the 
true organs of touch and sensation, and are therefore most thickly planted 
where these senses are most acute, the true skin is so abundantly supplied 
with blood and nervous power, that, for practical purposes, it may almost 
be regarded as composed of vessels and nerves alone ; and it is important 
to notice this fact. The universal and equal redness of the skin in blush- 
ing, is itself a proof of great vascularity; but a still stronger consists in 
our being unable to direct the point of the finest needle into any spot 
without puncturing a vessel and drawing blood. The same test proves 
the equal abundance of nervous filaments in the skin, for not a point can 
be punctured without transfixing a nerve and causing pain; and it is 
well known that, in surgical operations and accidental wounds, the chief 
pain is always in the skin, because it is profusely supplied with nerves 
of sensation on purpose to serve as the instrument of feeling. From these 
examples, the skin may be truly considered as a network of blood-vessels 
and nerves of the finest conceivable texture; and, taking the vast extent 
of its whole surface (estimated to exceed in a man of average size 2,500 
square inches) into account, we can easily understand how these minute 
ramifications may really constitute a larger mass of nervous matter than 
is contained in the original trunks of the nerves from which they are in- 
correctly said to arise, and also how so large a proportion of the whole 
blood may be circulating through the skin at one time. 

‘To understand the important purposes of the true skin, we must distin- 
euish between its constituent parts, and consider it, in virtue of each of 
them,— 1st, As an exhalant of waste matter from the system; 2dly, Asa 
joint regulator of the heat of the body; 3d/y, As an agent of absorption; 
and 4thly, As the seat of sensation and touch. ’—pp.46—48. 


The whole animal system is in a state of constant decay and re- 
novation, and the skin forms one of the principal outlets, not merely 
by sensible perspiration, but by that which is ‘nsensible, and to an 
extent which few are aware of. This insensible escape of useless 
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particles, no longer serviceable to the system is constant, and of 
great importance to the preservation of health. | : 


«Many attempts have been made to estimate accurately the amount of 
exhalation carried off through the skin; but so many difficulties stand in 
the way of obtaining precise results, and the difference in different con- : 
stitutions and even in the same person at different times is so great, that 
we must be satisfied with an approximation to the truth. Sanctorius, who 
carefully weighed himself, his food, and his excretions, in a balance, 
every day for thirty years, came to the conclusion that five out of every 
eight pounds of substances taken into the system passed out of it agai 
by the skin, leaving only three to pass off by the bowels, the lungs, and 
the kidneys. The celebrated Lavoisier and M. Seguin afterwards entered 
on the same field of inquiry, and with greater success, as they were the 
first to distinguish between the cutaneous and pulmonary exhalations. 
M. Seguin shut himself up in a bag of glazed taffetas, which was tied over | 
his head and provided with a hole, the edges of which were glued to his 
lips with a mixture of turpentine and pitch, so that the pulmonary ex- 
halation might be thrown outwards, and the cutaneons alone be retained 
in the bag. He first weighed himself and the bag in a very nice balance, 
at the beginning of the experiment; then at the end of it, when he had 
become lighter in proportion to the quantity of exhalation thrown out 
by the breathing; and, lastly, he weighed himself out of the bag, to as- 
certain how much weight he had lost in all; and by subtracting the 
loss occasioned by the lungs, the remainder of course exhibited the amount 
carried off by the skin. He attended minutely also to the collateral cir- 
cumstances of diet, temperature, &c.; and allowance being made for these, 
the results at which he arrived were the following :— 

“The dargest quantity of insensible perspiration from the lungs and skin 
together, amounted to thirty-two grains per minute; three ounces and a 
quarter per hour; or, five pounds per day. Of this the cutaneous consti- 
tuted two-thirds, or sixty ounces in twenty-four hours. The smallest 
quantity observed, amounted to eleven grains per minute, or one pound 
eleven and a half ounces in twenty-four hours, of which the skin furnished 
about twenty ounces. The medium or average amount was eighteen 
grains a minute, of which eleven were from the skin, making in twenty- 
four hours about thirty-three ounces. When the extent of surface 
which the skin presents is considered, these results do not seem extrava- 
gant. But even admitting that there may be some unperceived source 
of fallacy in the experiments, and that the quantity is not so great as is 
here stated, still, after making every allowance, enough remains to de- 
monstrate that exhalation is a very important function of the skin. And 
although the precise amount of perspiration may be disputed, still the 
greater number of observers agree that the cutaneous exhalation is more 
abundant than the united excretions of both bowels and kidneys; and 
that according as the weather becomes warmer or colder, the skin and 
kidneys alternate in the proportions of work which they severally perform; 
most passing off by the skin in warm weather, and by the kidneys in 
cold, and vice versd. The quantity exhaled increases after meals, during 
sleep, in dry warm weather, and by friction, or whatever stimulates the 
skin; and diminishes when digestion is impaired, and in a moist atmo- 
sphere.” —pp. 49—51. 
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Insensible perspiration is only included in this ;—and, therefore, 
when we consider that a robust man, according to our author, ma 
lose by that which is sensible, two or three pounds’ weight in the 
course of one hour’s severe exertion, we perceive what an important 
organ the skin is, and how much the health may be affected 
through it, by heat or cold, dryness or humidity. 


** When the lungs are the weak parts, and their lining membrane js 
habitually relaxed, accompanied by an unusual amount of mucous secre- 
tion from its surface, cold applied to the skin throws the mass of the 
blood previously circulating there inwards upon the lungs, and increases 
that secretion to a high degree. Were this secretion to accumulate, it 
would soon fill up the air-cells of the lungs, and cause suffocation; but to 
obviate this danger, the Creator has so constituted the lungs, that any 
foreign body coming in contact with them excites the convulsive effort 
called coughing, by which a violent and rapid expiration takes place, with 
a force sufficient to hurry the foreign body along with it; just as peas 
are discharged by boys with much force through short tubes by a sudden 
effort of blowing. Thus, a check given to perspiration, by diminishing the 
quantity of blood previously circulating on the surface, naturally leads 
very often to increased expectoration and cough, or, in other words, to 
common cold.”—pp, 55, 56. 


The connexion between the suppression of perspiration, and the 
appearance of internal disease, we are told by the author is not the 
effect of the suppressed exhalation being transferred to the internal 
organ, but in many cases to an impression on the nervous system. 


‘It is in consequence of the sympathy and reciprocity of action exist- 
ing between the skin and the internal organs, that burns and even scalds 
of no very great extent prove fatal, by inducing internal, generally intes- 
tinal, inflamation. By disordering or disorganizing a large nervous and 
exhaling surface, an extensive burn causes not only a violent nervous 
commotion, but a continued partial suspension of an important excretion; 
and, when death ensues at some distance of time, it is almost always in con- 
sequence of inflammation being excited in the bowels or sympathizing 
organ. So intimate, indeed, is this connexion, that some surgeons of 
great experience, such as Baron Dupuytren of the Hotel Dieu, while they 
point to internal imflammation as in such cases the general cause of death, 
doubt whether recovery ever takes place, when more than one-eighth of 
the surface of the body is severely burnt; and whether this estimate be 
correct or not, the facts from which it is drawn clearly demonstrate the 
importance of the relation subsisting betwixt the skin and the other ex- 
creting organs.” —p. 58. : 

The skin also regulates bodily heat, in the polar regions and in 
the torrid zone, keeping the human frame at nearly the same 
temperature. Without this power of adaptation, man must have 
been chained for life to the climate which gave him birth; and 
though the sources of animal heat have not been demonstrably 
ascertained, it is constantly generated and constantly expended. 

“During repose, or passive exercise, the surplus heat is readily carried 


off by the insensible perspiration from the lungs and skin, and by the 
contact of the colder air; but when the amount of heat generated is in- 
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creased, as during active exercise, an increased expenditure becomes im- 
mediately necessary: this is effected by the skin and lungs being excited 
to higher action; by the latter sending out the respired air loaded with 
vapour, and the former exhaling its fluid so rapidly as to form sweat. 
Accordingly, we find that in cold countries, and in frosty weather, the ex- 
halation from the skin is reduced to a very moderate amount, the super- 
abundant heat being rapidly carried off by contact with a cooler air; and 
that, in warm climates, where the heat is not carried off in this way, the 
surface is constantly bedewed with perspiration, and a corresponding ap- 
petite exists for liquids by which the perspiration may be kept up toa 
sufficient degree. Every one must have experienced the grateful effects 
of this provision, in passing from the dry, restless, and burning heat, 
like that of fever, to the soft and pleasant coolness which follows the 
breaking out of the sweat. 

‘In very warm weather, the dog is always seen with its tongue lolling 
out of its mouth, and copiously covered with frothy secretion. This is 
merely another modification of the means used for reducing animal heat. 
The dog perspires very little from its skin, and the copious exhalation 
from the mouth is the substitute resorted to by Nature for supplying its 
place.” —pp. 60—62. 


It is thus easily understood, why in summer we suffer most from 
heat in moist close weather, when no air is stirring ; and why warm 
moist climates are most unwholesome. The evaporation from the 
skin is diminished ; the atmosphere partially shuts up the natural 
outlet of the superflous heat, at the same time that it checks the 
exit of the waste matter of the system. Moist air is also favourable 
to absorption, and noxious effluvia are more easily in such a 
climate received into the system. Night air is on this principle 
unwholesome. Absorption is, therefore, in some measure, the op- 
posite of the last-mentioned process. As one instance of thé man- 
ner in which it operates, take the following useful illustration :— 

“When the perspiration is brought to the surface of the skin and con- 
fined there either by injudicious clothing or by want of cleanliness, there 
is much reason to suppose that its residual parts are again absorbed, and 
act on the system as a poison of greater or less power, according to its 
quantity and degree of concentration, thereby producing fever, inflamma- 
tion, and even death itself; for it is established by observation, that con- 
centrated animal effluvia form a very energetic poison. The fatal conse- 
quences which have repeatedly followed the use of a close water-proof 
dress by sportsmen and others, and the heat and uneasy restlessness 
which speedily ensue where proper ventilation is thus prevented, seem ex- 
plicable on some such principle.’—pp. 67, 68. 


Another wonderful function of the skin is, that it serves as the 
instrument of touch and sensation, “ by affording a suitable surface 
for the distribution and protection of the nerves which receive and 
transmit to the brain and mind the impressions of external bodies. 
The filaments from the nerves pervade the whole body, without 
which the texture and vitality of the skin might be destroyed and 
yet one be unconscious of the fact: though the hands and tongue 
in man are the chief parts for the exercise of touch. From this 
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office, the skin has a much more extensive connection with the 
highest functions of the body and even of the mind, than at first 
appears to the ignorant. | 


“Tt is the nervous tissue of the skin which takes cognizance of the 
temperature of the bodies by which we are surrounded, and imparts to 
the mind the sensation of warmth or coldness. In the healthy state, the 
sensation is a correct index of the real temperature ; but, in disease, we 
often complain of cold and shivering when the skin is positively warmer 
than natural. In this way, those whose digestion is weak, and whose cir- 
culation is feeble, complain habitually of cold, and of cold feet, where 
others, differently constituted, experience no such sensations. Exercise 
dissipates this feeling and increases heat, by exciting the circulation of 
the blood, throwing more of it to the surface, and thereby increasing the 
action of the cutaneous vessels and nerves. 

“Some mental emotions operate upon the skin, and impair its functions 
much in the same way as cold. Grief, fear, and the depressing passions, 
by diminishing the afflux of arterial blood, render the skin pale, and at 
the same time diminish perspiration and nervous action; while rage and 
other violent passions, by augmenting the afflux of blood, elevate the 
temperature of the skin, and give rise to the red flush, fulness, and 
tension so characteristic of excitement. Sometimes, indeed, the effect of 
mental emotions on the skin is so great as to induce disease. In speaking 
of impetigo, Dr. Bateman alludes to two gentlemen in whom the eruption 
arose from ‘great alarm and agitation of mind ;’ and adds, that he ‘ wit- 
nessed some time ago the extraordinary influence of mental alarm on 
the cutaneous circulation in a poor woman who became a patient of the 
Public Dispensary. A sudden universal anasarca (dropsy under the skin) 
followed in one night, the shock occasioned by the loss of a small sum of 
money, which was all she possessed.’ Facts like these establish a con- 
nection between the brain and the nervous system and the skin, which 
it is important not to overlook. 

“Such are the direct and important uses of the skin. But in addition 
to the parts already noticed, there are numerous small follicles contained 
in its substance, more abundant where hairs are implanted, and in the 
vicinity of the orifices of natural canals, than in other regions, but exist- 
ing in all parts except the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. They 
are about the size of a millet seed, and the skin which contains them is 
thin, reflected on itself, and very vascular. Their cavities are filled with 
an oily humour and each opens by an orifice at the external surface of the 
skin. Itis this oily matter which prevents water from penetrating easily 
and relaxing the cuticle, and the absence of which, when it had been re- 
moved by the soda used in washing, allows the skin of the hands and 
fingers to assume that wrinkled and shrivelled appearance which is com- 
mon among washerwomen‘”—pp. 74—77. 


The third chapter is on the preservation of the health of the 
skin ; in which he proceeds to point out some of the advantages to 
be derived from the foregoing knowledge. 


“It appears from the London Bills of Mortality, that between a fourth 
and a fifth of all the infants baptized die within the first two years of their 
existence. This extraordinary result is not a part of the Creator’s de- 
signs; it does not occur in the lower animals, and must therefore have 
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causes capable of removal. -One of these, to speak only of what is .re- 
lated to the present inquiry, is unquestionably the inadequate protection 
afforded, especially among the poorer classes, to the new-born infant, 
against the effects of the great and sudden transition which it makes in 
passing at once from a high and almost unvarying temperature in the 
mother’s womb, to one greatly inferior and constantly liable to change. 
At birth, the skin is delicate, extremely vascular, and highly suscepti- 
ble of impressions, so much so, that cases have occurred in which a leech 
bite has caused a fatal hemorrhage. The circulation is, in fact, cuta- 
neous; for the lungs, the stomach, the liver, and the kidneys, are as yet 
new to life, and feeble in their functions. If the infant, then, be rashly 
exposed to a cold atmosphere, the mass of blood previously circulating on 
the surface of the body is immediately driven inwards by the contraction 
of the cutaneous vessels, and, by over stimulating the internal organs, 
gives rise to bowel complaints, inflammations, croup, or convulsions, 
which sooner or later extinguish life. This shews the inexpressible 
folly of those who bathe infants daily in cold water even in winter, and 
freely expose them to the open air, or to currents from open doors or 
windows, with a view to harden their constitutions; when it is quite cer- 
tain that no more effectual means could be resorted to in the earlier 
months of life, to undermine the general health and entail future disease 
on the unhappy subjects of the experiment.’’—pp. 78, 79. 


The author states that this practice has perhaps arisen from the 
prevalent error of supposing infants to be naturally possessed of a great 
power of generating heat, and resisting cold. The very contrary 
has been established by experiment to be the fact. The opposite 
error is next exposed, that of overloading children with warm 
clothing, and confining them to hot and close rooms. Many excel- 
lent and pertinent things are said by our author on the subject of 
judicious clothing, and all in concordance with his foregoing doc- 
trine on the skin. 

“ Female dress errs in one important particular, even when well suited 
in material and quautity, Frum the tightness with which it is made to 
fit on the upper part of the body, not only is the insensible perspiration 
injudiciously and hurtfully confined, but that free play between the dress 
and the skin, which is so beneficial in gently stimulating the latter by 
friction on every movement of the body, is altogether prevented, and the 
action of the cutaneous nerves and vessels, and consequently the heat 
generated, rendered lower in degree, than would result from the same 
dress worn more loosely. Every part and every function are thus linked 
so closely with the rest, that we can neither act wrong as regards one 


organ without all suffering, nor act right without all sharing in the 
benefit.””—pp. 84, 85. 


The value of flannel next the skin, the salutary effects of fre- 
quent washing, of clean dress, of dry feet, especially when the per- 
son is not taking exercise to counterbalance the unequal flow of 
blood that is then sent to the internal parts, are all plainly and 
strikingly illustrated. And even the great influence of the solar 
light as a stimulus to the skin, is clearly exhibited by the author, 
a matter which has not hitherto been much attended to. We have 
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not room to give his various sensible and practical rules on the sub. 
ject of bathing. Let every invalid purchase the work for his im- 
mediate use on this particular point, and we are sure, if washi 
bathing, and rubbing, be suitable for him, he will be soon doubly 
repaid by the simple directions therein contained. But let it once 
for all be understood, that the work is fitted to teach all, how health 
may be essentially protected, as well as renovated; and to every 
bather it is therefore a highly necessary pocket companion. 

The fourth and fifth chapters are taken up with a consideration 
of the muscular system, and the effects and rules for muscular ex- 
ercise. These chapters are particularly fitted to excite the attention 
of all, but as the author says, especially of those who are interested 
in the well-being and education of the young. In the sixth chapter 
the bones, their structure, uses, and health are described; in the 
seventh, respiration and its uses. But although every part and chap- 
ter presents materials as instructive and practical as any hitherto 
quoted; our limits must be observed, and therefore we hasten on 
to the nervous system and mental faculties which occupy the latter 
chapters. 


The brain is the chief organ in the nervous system, and that to 
which the author confines most of his remarks, He treats it as 
‘“‘the seat of thought, feeling, and consciousness, and the centre 
towards which all impressions made on the nerves distributed 
through the body are conveyed, and from which the commands of 
the will are transmitted to put the various parts in motion.” Mind 
and brain however are not considered by him as being one and the 
same thing; he merely intends that the brain is as necessarily 
engaged in every intelectual and moral operation as the eye is in 
every act of vision. The activity of mind and activity of brain, he 
justly holds to be inseparable, and on these data he builds much 
of what follows in this treatise; the laws by which their healthy 
action is regulated, being of primary importance to his views. There 
are certain conditions which he states to be essential to this health. 
A sound original constitution is the first thing mentioned as re- 
quisite to the brain. The second condition required is a due 
supply of good blood ; that is, blood properly oxygenated. The 
third and chief object of the author’s consideration is the regular 
exercise of the brain and nervous system. And here he lays it 
down, that the brain is subject in its exercise to precisely the same 
laws as the other organs of the body. 

Of the consequences of inadequate exercise, Dr. Combe presents 
the following illustration, of the spirit with which it is detailed it 1s 
unnecessary to speak; but in our admiration of the sentiments here 
and in many other parts exhibited, the fact forcibly strikes us, that 
medical men have not only been great contributors to intellectual 
philosophy, but remarkable characters for humanity and the ten- 
derest sensibilities. 
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“ We have scen that, by disuse, muscle becomes emaciated, bone soft- 
ens, blood-vessels are obliterated, and nerves loose their characteristic 
structure. The brain is no exception to this general rule. Of it also 
the tone is impaired by permanent inactivity, and it becomes less fit to 
manifest the mental powers with readiness and energy. Nor will this 
surprise any reflecting person, who considers that the brain, as a part of 
the same animal system, is nourished by the same blood, and regulated 
by the same vital laws, as the muscles, bones, and nerves. ' 

“It is the weakening and depressing effect upon the brain of the with- 
drawal of the stimulus necessary for its healthy exercise, which renders 
solitary confinement so severe a punishment even to the most daring 
minds. It is a lower degree of the same cause which renders continuous 
seclusion from society so injurious to both mental and bodily health, and 
which often renders the situation of governesses one of misery and bad 
health, even where every kindness is meant to be shewn towards them. 
In many families, me omer 3 in the higher ranks, the governess lives so 
secluded that she is as much out of society as if she were placed in soli- 
tary confinement. She is too much above the domestics to make com- 
panions of them, and too much below her employers to be treated by 
them either with confidence or as an equal. With feelings as aeute, in- 
terests as dear to her, and a judgment as sound as those of any of the 
persons who scarcely notice her existence, she is denied every opportunity 
of gratifying the first or expressing the last, merely because she ‘is only 
the governess ;’ as if governesses were not made of the same flesh and 
blood, and sent into the world by the same Creator, as their more fortu- 
nate employers. It is, I believe, beyond question, that much unhappiness, 
and not unfrequently. madness itself; are unintentionally caused by this 
cold and inconsiderate treatment. For the same reason, those who are 
cut off from social converse, by any bodily infirmity, often become discon- 
tented and morose in spite of every resolution to the contrary. The 
feelings and faculties of the mind, which had formerly full play in their 
intercourse with their fellow creatures, have no longer scope for suffi- 
cient exercise, and the almost inevitable result is irritability and weak- 
ness in the corresponding parts of the brain.”’—pp. 268, 269. 


Of |the evils arising from excessive or ill-timed exercise of the 
brain, take a few of the instances adduced. 


“Sir Astley Cooper had a young gentleman brought to him who had 
lost a portion of his skull just above the eyebrow. ‘On examining the 
head,’ says Sir Astley, ‘I distinctly saw the pulsation of the brain was 
regular and slow; but at this time he was agitated by some opposition to 
his wishes, and directly the blood was sent with increased force to the 
brain, the pulsation became. frequent and violent; if, therefore, con- 
tinues Sir Astley, ‘you omit to keep the mind free from agitation, your 
other means will be unavailing’ in the treatment of injuries of the brain. 
We are conscious, indeed, of a flow of blood to the head when we think 
intently, or are roused by passion; and the distension of the small vessels 
of the brain is not the less real or influential on account of its being hid- 
den from our view. Too often it reveals itself by its effects when least 
expected, and leaves traces after death which are & too legible. How 
many public men, like Whitbread, Romilly, Castlereagh, and Canning, 
urged on by ambition or natural eagerness of mind, have been suddenly 
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arrested in their career, by the inordinate action of the brain induced by 


incessant toil! And how many more have had their mental power fon 


ever impaired by similar excess! When tasked beyond its strength, the 
eye becomes insensible to light, and no longer conveys any impressions 
to the mind, In like manner, the brain, when much exhausted, becomes 
incapable of thought, and consciousness is almost lost in a feeling of utter 
confusion. 

“In youth, too, much mischief is done by the long school hours, and 
continued application of mind, which the present system of education 
requires. The law of exercise, that long sustained action exhausts the 
vital powers of an organ, applies equally to the brain as to the muscles; 
and hence the necessity of varying the occupations of the young, and 
allowing frequent intervals of active exercise in the open air, instead of 
enforcing the continued confinement now socommon. This exclusive 


attention to mental culture fails, as might be expected, even in its essen- 


tial object; fur experience shows that, with a rational distribution of 
employment and exercise, a child will make greater progress than in 


double the time employed in continuous mental exertion. If the human 


being were made up of nothing but a brain and nervous system, it would 


-be very well to content ourselves with sedentary pursuits, and to confine 


education entirely to the mind. But when observation tells us that we 
have numerous other important organs of motion, sanguification, diges- 
tion, circulation, and nutrition, all demanding exercise and the open air 
as essential both to their own health and to that of the nervous system, it 
is worse than folly to shut our eyes to the fact, and to act as if we could, 
by denying it, alter the constitution of nature, and thereby escape the 
consequences of our misconduct.” —pp. 278—281. 


After detailing some interesting facts connected with an illness 
which seized Sir Humphry Davy in 1807, the author goes on to 
say :— 

“ As age advances, moderation in mental exertion becomes still more 
necessary than in early or mature years. Scipion Pinel, in adverting to 
the evil consequences of excessive moral or intellectun] excitement, 
acutely remarks, that while in youth and manhood the wear of the brain 
thus induced may be repaired, no such salutary result follows over-exer- 
tion in the decline of life: ‘ what ts lost then is lost for ever. At that 
period, we must learn to wait for what the brain is willing to give, and 
allow it to work at its own time: to attempt to force it is to weahenat to 
no purpose; it becomes excited and quickly exhausted when fo: ‘ced. to 
vigorous thinking.’ Men of exalted intellect perish by their brains, 
and such is the noble end of those whose | genius procures for them that 


-immortality which so many ardently desire.’ 


‘* Who can peruse these lines without the fate of Scott instantly occur- 
ring to his mind as a practical illustration of their truth? In the vigour 
of manhood, few ever wrote so much, or with greater ease. But when 
on the verge of old age, adversity forced him to unparalleled ae 
the organic waste could no longer be repaired, and perseverance only 
‘ weakened the brain to no purpose,’ till morbid irritability became the 
substitute of healthy power, and he perished by that brain which had 
served him so faithfully and so efficiently, but which could no lou 
withstand the gigantic efforts which he continued to demand from it.” 

p. 287. 
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The author is singularly happy and cogent in all he urges in this 
chapter. He writes with great earnestness throughout, but towards 
the latter part of the volume he rises with his subject; and treats 
it as if it had engaged a long and careful investigation as well as 
heartfelt sympathy. Were there nothing but the fineness of his 
feeling remarkable in the work, and the taste with which he elothes 
his sentiments, we should predict its great and lasting popularity. 
But these things are wedded to sterling good sense and philosophi- 
cal precision. Our readers cannot but relish his facts and, his 
reasonings ; therefore we must still farther indulge them :— 


* So little, however, is this close connection of the mind and brain 
generally understood, even among educated people, that instances are.con- 
stantly occurring of the health of the nervous system being ruined by 
excessive application of mind, without the sufferer having any suspicion 
of the true cause of his ailments. This fact is well exemplified in the 
pages of a very sound and able American writer, who says, ‘I once knew 
a young Christian, who resolved that he would pass the whole day in 
prayer. But very soon he became exhausted and weary. He, however, 
persevered through the whole day, with the exception of a few necessary 
interruptions, and when night came he felt a deadness and exhaustion 
of feeling which he-unhappily mistook for spiritual desertion.’ I need 
scarcely add, that no une at all acquainted with the laws which God has 
appointed to preside over the functions of the human body, could ever 
have expected His blessing to attend so flagrant a violation of His de- 
signs, or have felt surprise at the apparent spiritual desertion increasing 
in exact proportion to the excess of the hodily fatigue. Cases like that of 
the young Christian shew, in a strong light, the evils arising from con- 
fining ourselves too exclusively to the word, and neglecting the study of 
the works, of God, as if the latter were quite of a secondary character, and 
did not proceed from the same infallible source; whereas it is only by 
duly investigating the laws of God, as operating in the varied works of 
creation, that we become enabled rightly to interpret and to apply to our 
conduct what is revealed in His word. 

“ The time best adapted for mental exertion falls next to be considered. 
Nature has allotted the darkness of night for repose, and the restoration, 
by sleep, of the exhausted energies of mind and body. If study or com- 
position be ardently engaged in towards that period of the day, the in- 
creased action of the brain, which always accompanies activity of mind, 
requires a long time to subside; and, if the individual be at all of an irri- 
table habit of body, he will be sleepless for hours after going to bed, or © 
perhaps be tormented by unpleasant dreams. If, notwithstanding, the 
practice be continued, the want of refreshing repose will ultimately induce 
astate of morbid irritability of the nervous system, not far distant from 
Insanity. It is therefore of great advantage to engage in severer studies 
early in the day, and devote the two or three hours which precede bed- 
time, to lighter reading, music, or amusing conversation. The vascular 
excitement previously induced in the head by study has then time to sub- 
side, and sound refreshing sleep is much more certainly obtained. ‘This 
rule is of great consequence to those who are obliged to undergo much 
mental labour; and it will be found that many of our most prolific writers; 
of those éspecially who write much and yet preserve their health, are 
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among those who have either from knowledge or inclination devoted their 
mornings to study and their evenings to relaxation. Such was Sir Walter 
Scott’s distribution of his time, and such is that of one of our ablest living 
writers.”——-pp. 290—294, 


On the organic law which associates aptitude, animation, and 
vigour with regular exercise, and of the value of judicious repetition 
in mental and moral education, we have excellent things said. The 
following are striking illustrations :— : 


“ We often blame servants for not doing a thing every day, because 
they were once told to do so. The organic laws, however, teach us that 
we are presumptuous in expecting the formation of a habit from a single 
act, and that we must reproduce the associated activity of the requisite 
faculties many times before the: result will certainly follow, just as we 
must repeat the movement in dancing or skating many times before we 
become master of it. Accordingly, we find on turning to a new subject, 
that however well we may understand it by one perusal, we do not fully 
master it, except by dwelling upon it again and again. 

“ The necessity of being in private what we wish to appear in public, 
springs from the same rule. If we wish to be polite, just, kind, and so- 
ciable, we must habitually act under the influence of the corresponding 
sentiments in the domestic circle and in every-day life, as well as in the 
company of strangers and on great occasions. It is the daily practice 
which gives ready activity to the sentiments, and marks the character. 
If we indulge in vulgarities of speech and behaviour at home, and put 
on politeness merely for the reception of strangers, the former will shine 
through the mask which is intended to hide them; because the habitual 
association to which the organs and faculties have been accustomed, can- 
not be thus controlled. As well may we hope to excel in elegant and 
graceful dancing by the daily practice of every awkward attitude. . In 
the one case, as in the other, the organs must not only be associated in 
action by the command of the will, but they must be habituated to the 
association by the frequency of the practice; a fact which exposes the 
ignorant folly of those parents who habitually act with rudeness and 
caprice towards their children, and then chide the latter for unpolite be- 
haviour towards strangers.” —pp. 296—298. 


Dr. Combe complains, and not without cause, that the dérect 
exercise and training of the moral and religious sentiments and 
affections upon their own objects, are little thought of as essential 
to their full and vigorous developement. _ Parents and teachers, he 
says, too often forget that the sentiments feel and do not reason. 


‘© What kind of moral eduation is that, for instance, which, while the 
instructress vilifies the physical appetites of hunger and thirst, and 
preaches disregard of their cravings and of the gratifications of taste, 
leads her to set down a meal to her boarders, from partaking in which 
she betrays the strongest desire to escape, on account of its inferiority to 
that which is provided for herself and the few at the head of the establish- 
ment? What advances in morality and religion can be expected under 
the charge of one, who says, ‘ Do unto others as you would be done by,’ 
and then leaves his dependents to suffer pain, chilblains, and disease, 
from want of a fire to warm the room in which they sit, he himself com- 
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ing into it with features flushed by the heat of the blazing fire, which, for 
weeks, has been provided for his comfort in hisown apartment? What 
generosity of feeling can arise from the superintendence’ of a teacher, 
who, though liberally paid for the food of her pupils, and, with moral 
precepts on her lips, satisfies the cravings of Nature in the long intervals 
between meals, only at the expense of the pence constituting the pocket- 
money of the scholar ?—the food in this case being denied, not because it 
is considered improper,—for were that the case, it would be a dereliction 
of duty to give it on any terms,—but from sheer meanness and cupidity. 
What kind of moral duties does the parent encourage, who, recommend- 
ing kindness, openness, and justice, tricks the child into the confession: of 
faults, and then basely punishes it, having previously promised forgive- 
ness ? And how is openness best. encouraged,—-by practising it in ¢on- 
duct, or by neglecting it in practice, but praising it in words? Is it to 
be cultivated by thrusting suspicions in the face of honest intentions? 
And how is justice to be cultivated by a guardian who speaks about 
it, recommends it, and in practice charges each of four pupils: the 
whole fare of a hackney coach? Or what kind-of moral education is that 
which says,‘ Do as I bid you, and I will give you sweetmeats or money, 
or I will tell your mamma how good you were ;’ holding out the lowest 
and most selfish propensities as the motives to moral conduct! Did space 
permit, I might indeed pursue the whole round of moral and religious 
duties, and ask similar questions at each. But it is needless. These ex- 
amples will suffice; and I give them not as applicable generally either to 
parents or teachers, but simply as individual instances from among both, 
which have come within the sphere of my own knowledge, and which 
bear directly upon the principle under discussion.”-—pp. 304-6. 


In his ninth chapter, the author in treating of the causes of bad 
health, maintains that it is not always the result of moral or im- 


moral conduct, nor of accident, but often of the infringement of the 
laws of organization. 


“ Considering that the human frame is constructed to endure, in many 
cases, for sixty, seventy, or eighty years, it must seem extraordinary to a 
reflecting mind, that, in some situations, one-half of all who are born 
should die before attaining maturity; and that, of 1000 infants born and 
reared in London, 650 die hefore the age of ten years, It is impossible to 
suppose that such a rate of mortality was designed by the Creator as the 
unavoidable fate of man; for, by the gradual improvement of society and 
a closer observance of the organic laws, the proportion of deaths in early 
life has already been greatly reduced. A hundred years ago, when the 
pauper infants of London were received and brought up in the work- 
houses, amidst impure air, crowding, and want of proper food, not.above 
one in twenty-four lived to be a year old; so that out of 2800 received 
into them, 2690 died yearly. But when the conditions of health came to 
be a little better understood, and an act of Parliament was obtained 
obliging the parish officers to send the infants to nurse in the ¢ountry, 
this frightful mortality was reduced to 450, instead of upwards of 2600! 
Can evidence stronger than this be required to prove that bad health fre- 
quently arises from causes which man may often be able to discover and 
remove, and which, therefore, it is his bounden duty to jnyestigate and 
avoid by every means which Providence has placed within his reach ?”—~ 
pp. 330, 331. p 2 
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Amongst various examples in proof of his doctrine, that the pro- 
gress of knowledge has done much to deliver us from many scourges 
considered by our forefathers as the unavoidable dispensations of an 
inscrutable providence, he mentions that— ! 


‘So lately as the middle of last century, ague was so prevalent in many 
parts of Britain where it is now never seen, that our ancestors look 
upon an attack of it as a kind of necessary evil, from which they could 
never hope to be delivered. In this instance, also, farther experience has 
shewn that Providence was not in fault. By draining the land, remov- 
ing dunghills, building better houses in better situations, and obtaining 
better food and warmer clothing, it appears that generations now succeed 
cach other, living on the very same soil, without a single case of ague 
ever occurring, where, a century ago, every man, woman, and child weré 
almost sure to suffer from it at one time or other of their lives; thus 
again shewing how much man may do for the preservation of his health 
and the improvement of his condition, when his conduct is directed by 
knowledge and sound principles.” —p. 333. 


The last chapter of the book is on the application of the princi- 
ples of physiology to the amelioration of the condition of the insane, 
and can only be done juctice to, by a careful perusal. We will not 
mar the effect of that which is to be extracted by any remarks of 
our own. 


“If the state and management of public and private asylums for the 
reception of this class of patients be examined with reference to the con- 
ditions of health already explained in treating of the respiratory, muscular 
and nervous systems, it cannot fail to strike the reflecting observer, that 
while in many institutions the most laudable zeal has been shewn for the 
physical health and comfort of the patients, comparatively little has been 
accomplished, or even attempted, with the direct purpose of correcting the 
morbid action of the brain, and restoring the mental functions. We have 
now, in most asylums, clean and well ventilated apartments, baths of 
various descriptions, abundant supplies of nourishing food, and a better 
system of classification; the furious and the depressed being no longer 
subjected to each other’s influence and society: and the result has been, 
that in so far as these important conditions are favourable to the general 
health, and to that of the nervous system in particular, recovery has been 
promoted, and personal comfort secured. But in so far as regards the 
systematic employment of what is called active moral treatment, and its 
adaptation to particular cases, a great deal more remains to be done than 
has hitherto been considered necessary. This will be apparent on reflect- 
ing how extremely influential the regular employment of the various feel- 
ings, affections, and intellectual powers is on the health of the brain, and 
how few asylums possess any adequate provision for effecting this most 
desirable object. If want of occupation, and the absence of objects of 
interest, be, as we have seen, sufficient to destroy the health of a sound 
organ, the same causes must be not less influential in retarding the re- 
covery of one already diseased. Hence it becomes an object of extreme 
importance in establishments for the insane, to provide the necessary 
means for encouraging the healthy and regular exercise of the various 
bodily and mental powers; and for drawing out as it were, and directing 
the various affections, feelings, and intellectual faculties to their proper 
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objects, this being a condition essential, ina higher degree, than any other 
to the success of our curative measures. : 

« As matters now stand, the higher classes of lunatics are in one sense 
the most unfortunate of all. Accustomed at home to the refinement of 
educated and intelligent society, to the enjoyments arising from change 
of scene, to horse and carriage exercise, and to the command of numerous 
sources of interest, they find themselves transported to an asylum where 
they may no doubt be treated with kindness, but where they are necessa- 
rily cut off from many of the comforts to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and must encounter prejudices, feelings, and modes of thinking 
and acting, to which they are strangers, and with which they can have no 
sympathy. Being there restricted almost exclusively to the society of 
keepers, who, from their rank, education, and manners, cannot be consi- 
dered qualified to gain their confidence or elicit friendly interchange of 
sentiment, the patients are, in a great measure, deprived of that beneficial 
intercourse with sound minds which js indispensable to health and of the 
numerous opportunities which such intercourse presents for gradually 
stirring up new interests, and leading to new trains of thought. . The 
medical attendant, indeed, is often the only being to whom patients of this 
class can freely unburden their minds, and from whom they can seek 
comfort; but unfortunately in most establishments his visits are so few 
and short, that they can scarcely be reckoned as part of an efficient moral 
regimen.” —pp. 374—5. 

Who does not see from these quotations the value of Dr. Combe’s 
views and suggestions, and that the higher classes are in a remark- 
able degree interested in the latter branch of his work? The 
regimen and ameliorations he points out as respects the insane 
speak home to the conviction of the mind, as soon as they are 
known. We hope he will continue his exertions in the work of en- 
lightened love, which he has so well commenced; nor can it be 
that his labour shall be in vain. Philanthropists are not rare in 
this country ; it is only the clear headed, the sound thinking, that 
are scarce. Upon the whole, it must be said, that the wonderful 
and fearful construction of man’s constitution is with vast effect 
taught by the unassuming volume that we now bid God speed to. 





Art. V.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Europe during the Middle Ages, 
Vol. JV. Longman and Co. 1834. 


Tue race of popular and cheap publications, such as Libraries, 
Oyclopedias, and the like, which of late years have been so nume- 
rous and excellent, forming a prominent feature in our times in the 
history of literature, probably have not presented any one family 
more worthy of favour than that fostered by Dr. Lardner. But 
the same symmetry of form and worth of character do not belong to 
every member of a family; and seldom is it found, when the chil- 
dren are many, that there is not at least one so unlike the parents 
and the sisters and the brothers, as to lead to doubts of legitimacy, 
or to marvel by what freak of nature such distortion and dissimi- 
larity arose. In Dr. Lardner’s household, the specimen now before 
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us has suggested these observations, and shews us, that he will: 
have, among his fair and valuable offspring, one ill-favoured, frail, 
and faulty individual to weep over so long as he lives. . 

We have observed the feebleness, the inaccuracies of matter and 
style, and the bad arrangements, that the three previous volumes of 
this history exhibited, and fondly, but vainly, expected that some 
redeeming change might, ere it was closed, appear, to turn aside or 
soften this censure, so richly deserved. But the thing has grown 
worse and worse, and no virtuous indulgence can longer permit it to 
escape exposure. One thing we are quite sure of, that the learned 
conductor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia never perused the present vo- 
lume before it went to the press, and never after it was printed, be- 
fore being published. Let Dr. Lardner not be so negligent in 
future, if not for the sake of the public, at least for his own. He 
cannot yet afford to do nothing, or worse than nothing. That this 
which we have now before us is not a whit better than what we have 
called it, must be felt by every one who examines it. 

The history of Europe during the Middle Ages one is apt to 
consider as a fine field for an energetic and tasteful compiler, where 
the materials, not merely afforded by those times themselves, but 
the labours of historians, are now-a-days so rich, that boys gene- 
rally hurry to it, in their lighter readings, as to a land of romanee. 
And is it not such a land? Think of one of its boundaries—we 
mean the subversion of the Western Roman Empire! Again, in 
its course it presents the progress of ecclesiastical power, wealth, 
and ambition, as exhibited in the primacy of the see of Rome; and 
the ingenuities and beauties of the Canon Law. A siill more 
attractive and stirring order of events belong to the feudal charac- 
ter of those ages ; such as the establishment of tenures, the cere- 
monies of homage and investiture, the military services, and the 
gallantries, that to this hour colour and control many of our habits 
and institutions. The Crusades, the tilts, and tournaments, of 
feudal times, are the theme of every young and chivalrous spirit. 
Nor is the other limit less worthy of extraordinary notice, when the | 
principal states of Europe, upon the invasion of Naples by Charles 
VIII., engaged in relations of alliance or hostility, that may be de- 
duced to the present day, and form a point at which every man who 
traces backward its political history will be obliged to pause. Byt 
even the darkness of the middle ages is pregnant with lessons of 
great moment. If during a golden era we behold how high man 
may rise as an intellectual being, living, as it were, in the past and 
in the future ; at other times and eras, we cannot but exclaim how 
irrational, prostrated, and obscured are all his doings and powers! 
Nor can the contemplation of him in all his honours be approached 
by any other view so awakening as that of his degradation. In this 
sense the middle ages are of immense concern, presenting volumes 
of arresting facts, and suggesting doctrines of surpassing value. 
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But to come to the Cabinet Cyclopedia; we had set ourselves to 
examine the table at the beginning of the volume before us, called 
analytical and chronological, that, through its aid, we might be 
enabled speedily to close an attempt of our own at a graphic history 
of the middle ages, as they were filled up by European events. But 
finding this table a mass of confusion, and the matters noted to be 
singularly uninteresting for a volume purporting to be exclusivel 
devoted to England in the dawn of her greatness (which, althoug 
for a long time dreary, was continually by degrees opening and ap- 
proaching the glory of her mid-day light), we travelled into the 
volume itself. If, however, the contents, as indicated by this analy- 
tical table, were poor and sadly jumbled, a direct perusal of them 
convinced us that they had therein been treated with ample justice. 
So that, with a strong persuasion that our preface and sketch de- 
served a better union, and even in despair of making any thing of 
the materials of this volume by. itself, in the way of compiling a 
congruous or interesting article for our readers, nothing was left for 
us but to level against it our indiscriminate blame; or, at least, if 
there be a single feature in the volume deserving of praise, it is not 
attributable to the author, but in spite of him. 

It is not possible that a volume made up of extracts and quota- 
tions from Hume, Hallam, Lingard, Turner, Conybeare, &c., can 
be destitute of good things. But, in so far as the compiler is con- 
cerned, we have found nothing tolerable; for every one must per- 
ceive how bad judgment may injure excellence by certain juxta-posi- 
tions and dove-tailings, marring, disjointing, and obscuring, by 
turns, whatever is handled or approached. When the author does 
speak for himself it is in a turgid, or abrupt, or ungrammatical style, 
that spoils to the reader that which is meant to be said. We have 
no occasion to travel through the volume, anxiously in search of 
faults, but may take it ad aperturam. We begin at the beginning, 
however, as the most natural and obvious point, to note a few, and 
it is only a few, that we purpose to notice, of clumsy, blundering, 
and tasteless passages. The volume opens with a chapter on the 
intellectual history of the Anglo-Saxons, which is divided into three 
forms—the arts of life, literature, and science. The author is mar- 
vellously succinct with his philosophy on the arts of life, and we put 
in italics some of his happy terms. “‘ The first inventions of man 
will regard his actual wants ; nor, until these are satisfied, will he 
have leisure or inclination for comforts, still Jess for elegancies. Of 
these, the first coneern his food, and the skill necessary to procure 
it. On the cultivation of the ground, and the breeding of cattle, 
must every social edifice be reared. T’hat agriculture and rural 
economy were much esteemed by the Saxons is evident from the 
very names of their months.” This is the theory—the jirst of the 
first, the simple and unique edifice, and that which was much es- 
teemed by the Saxons. Discerning men! Now for the practice : — 
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- “Ags :manual labour was still exercised, in conformity with the rule of 
St. Benedict, by the religious, they vigorously commenced their herculean 
task, doubly inspired by the prospect of a comfortable support, and by the 
motives of charity. In a, short time the forests were felled, marshes 
drained, waste lands reclaimed, bridges erected, roads constructed; plen- 
tiful harvests started even from the fens of Lincolnshire, and waved even 
on the desert coast ef Northumberland. Their example stimulated the 
industry of the lay proprietors; and whatever improvements they intro- 
duced, were svon adopted throughout the island. : 

““ The produce of the earth and the flesh of their domestic animals, 


especially of their brethren the swine, appear to have continued the only 


diet of the Saxons, until the time of St. Wilfrid, who is said to have first 
taught the natives of Sussex the art of catching and cooking fish. Though 
this seems improbable, there can be no doubt that fish was not a general 
article of food before this time. Afterwards it was plentiful enough. 
Of eels, especially, we read in abundance.” —p. 6. 

How very curious the starting even of these plentiful harvests 
from the fens of Lincolnshire, and waving even on the desert coast 
of Northumberland! Our interesting ancestry, the Saxons, are 
made too, to have been honoured by a distinguished alliance, which 
we believe heraldry has hitherto neglected to name. What an in- 
tellectual fraternity must they with the swine have been! for it is 
the intellectual history of the Anglo-Saxons that the author is dis- 
cussing-and elucidating. Perhaps the eels had some. influence on 
their blood ;_ since, as regarded their food, he says, ‘‘ of eels, espe- 
cially, we read in abundance ;” in abundance, what? we are not 
told ; for though we have not given the latter part of the sentence, 
it in no way affects the construction or meaning of that quoted. 

We open at the eighth page, and find it said, that “ the houses 
even of nobles were of wood,” and that. *‘ those of the rich appear 
to have been extensive enough ; but they /ong were rude, low, and 
uncomfortable All these have Jong been swept away.” No 
schoolboy would long write in this fashion. 

Here is a piece of criticism on an Anglo-Saxon poem. 

“ Nothing- can equal the poverty of this description,—if that may be 
called description which consists only of vain repetition or paraphrastic 
amplifications of scripture language. Such repetitions, such paraphrastic 
amplifications, must have been peculiarly acceptable to one who. was not 
animated by a single spark of invention. ‘The subject was enough: to call 
forth a flame, wherever genius glowed.”’—p. 19. 

Our author is now upon the subject of literature, and is severe in 
his strictures on repetitions and amplifications. He learnedly uses 
the expressions, sparks of invention, and call forth a flame; yea, 
this flame is to come from a genius that only glows. But there is 
more to be said to the disparagement of poor Caedmon, which 
happens to be the unlucky poet’s name. ; 

_ * Rude as was the age, we were prepared to expect something better 


than this. If the learned reader will compare the paraphrase of Caed- 
mon with the poems of St. Avitus of Vienne, who lived a century and 
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‘a half before the Saxon, he will be surprised at the contrast : the one is all 
nakedness, rude, sterile, unimpressive; the other often catches a gleam 
of the fire which glowed in the breast of Virgil.”—pp. 19,20... . 

Our readers have here a good illustration of nakedness and ste- 
rility, notwithstanding the attempt to lend them a peep into Virgil’s 
breast, which glowed with fire that gleamed. | 

The second chapter in the volume, on the Religious and Intellec- 
tual History of England, from the Norman Conquest to the acces 
sion of Henry VII., begins with these precise terms:— 

«“ For the sake of clearness, no less than the natural connection of the 
subject, we shall divide the present chapter into three parts. We shall 
consider, I. The Church, and the writers who are purely ecclesiastical. 
JI. Literature. III, Philosophy and Science. But these subjects are 
identical, and. capable of classification not under three heads but one.”— 
p. 135. : | 

And yet the author treats them under three heads. 


We declare that no part of the volume is free of such blunders, 
carelessness, and confusion, as those we have at perfect random now 
pointed out. There isa display of notes, many of which talk widely 
of research and labour; but what satisfaction can be obtained in a 
work which abounds with such stuff as these extracts present ? 
Besides, the undue space allowed to old poems and fragments, that 
not one of a thousand cares about, to the neglect of more valuable 
materials, to which there is easy access, or of a tasteful and judicious 
condensation of that which in detail is repulsive, cannot be excused. 

We shall relieve ourselves and our readers of theauthor’s labours, 
by quoting two long extracts which he himself has transcribed, 
respecting two celebrated men that figured many centuries ago in 
England. The first regards the death of Bede, emphatically called 
the Venerable, who died in the year 735, and is by his disciple 
Cuthbert, who was present at the scene. 


“ He was attacked with great difficulty of breathing, yet without pain, 
about two weeks before Easter. Yet afterwards he was joyful and merry, 
giving thanks unto God day and night, nay hourly, until Ascension day 
arrived. -Daily did he give lessons to us his disciples, and the residue of 
each day-he passed in the singing of psalms. The whole night, except 
when a little shumber intervened, he watched, always joyful, always prais- 
ing God. If sleep for a moment overtook him, he did not fail, on rousing, 
to resume his wonted devotions, and with outstretched hands to utter his 
gratitude to heaven. Ovblessed.man! Often did he repeat that saying 
of the apostle Paul, It is a fearful thing to fallinto the hands of the living 
God! and many other passages of Scripture, all fitted to rouse us from 
the sleep of our minds, and to ‘impress us with our lastend. And some 
things also he spoke in our own, the English language, for he was well 
versed in our songs: and putting his thoughts into English verse he feel- 
ingly said: For so necessary a journey, no man can be too prudent; none 
can reflect too much on the good or evil he has done; none can be too 
solicitous about the judgment which after his death his spirit must 
recewe. According to our custom and his he sang the Antiphonies, of 
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which one is, O hing of glory, Lord of virtues, who on this day didst 
triumphantly ascend to heaven, leave us not orphans, but send us. the 
promise of the Father the Spirit of Truth! Allelujal And. when he 
came to the words, /eave us not orphans, he burst into tears and wept 
much, and seeing this we wept with him. Again we read, again we 
wept; indeed we always wept. In such godly employment we passed 
the quinquagesimal days until the day before mentioned (Ascension), he 
rejoicing and thanking God that he was thus afflicted. For he often 
repeated: God scourgeth every son whom he receiveth! with many other 
passages from Scripture. And he repeated the saying of St. Ambrose, 
Non sic vizt ut me — enter vos vivere; sed nec mori timeo, quia 
bonum Dominum habemus. And during this time he was occupied not 
only in teaching us, but on two works which well deserve to be remem- 
bered: the first was the Gospel of St. John, which he had translated into 
English for the benefit of the church, as far as that passage, but what are 
they among so many? the other consisted of extracts from the books of 
Bishop Isidore. ‘I do not wish my disciples to read lies, that after my 
death they should labour in vain.’ On the arrival of the third feria before 
the Ascension, his breathing became more painful, and a little swelling 
appeared in his feet. Yet, forall that, he taught and dictated with cheer- 
fulness, sometimes pert ‘Learn quickly, for I know not how long I 
may live; how soon my Maker may call me! To us it seemed as if he 
well knew his approaching end. The next night he passed watching and 
giving thanks. And on the morning, which was the fourth feria, he told 
us diligently to continue what we had begun. And this being done, we 
walked, as the custom of the day required, until the third hour, with the 
relics of the saints. But one of us remained with him, and said to him 


' *Dear Master, one little chapter yet remains: will it not pain you to be 


asked any more questions?’—‘ No! take thy pen, prepare it, and write 
quickly!’ And this he did. . And at the ninth hour the master said unto 
me, cd have some precious things in my little chest, some pepper, orarias, 
and incense; run quickly and bring the presbyters of our monastery, 

I will distribute among them what God has given to me. The rich men 
of this world delight to make presents of gold, silver, and other precious 
things: I also with much affection and joy will give to my brethren the 
gifts -which I have received from Heaven.’ And he addressed every one 
by name, beseeching and adinonishing them to say masses and to pray for 
him, which they willingly promised. And they all mourned and wept, 
when he said that they should see his face no more in this world; but they 
rejoiced in that he said, ‘ The time is come when I must return to Him 
who created me out of nothing! Long have I lived; well my-merciful 
Judge foresaw the tenour of my life. The time of my departure is at 
hand; 1 long to be dissolved and to be with Christ.” These and many 
other words he spoke with much cheerfulness. And when it drew to- 
wards evening the youth before mentioned said, ‘Dear Master, one sen- 
tence yet remains!’—‘ Write it quickly!’ was the reply. . Immedia 
afterwards the youth observed, ‘It is now finished.” He rejoined, * W 
and truly hast thou spoke; it és finished! Now take my head in thine 
hands, and turn me towards the holy place where I was wont to pray, that 
sitting I may call on my Father!’ Wherefore, being laid on the floor of 
the cell, he chaunted Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spirttut Sancto! And no 
sooner had he repeated the concluding words Spiritué Sancto, than his 
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oul winged its flight to the celestial kingdom. All who witnessed the: 
death of this blessed father, said that they had never seen any other man 
end life with such devotion and tranquillity.”—pp. 95—97. 


The second of our extracts refers to Thomas 4 Becket, and the 
year 1165. It is well known that Henry II. raised him from the 
chancellorship to the primacy of England, calculating on his com- 
pliance in certain designs, that the king cherished, to check the 
ysurpations of the clergy ; but that Becket withstood his royal mas- 
ter, and even intimated that it did not become him to intermeddle in 
the affairs of the church. The rupture between them at last grew to 
such a magnitude as to obliterate every thing like friendship: the 
primate’s dignity and haughtiness, and the king’s anger and re- 
venge, were measureless. Heavy sums of money were demanded 
of the churchman, which he had received from the vacant ecclesias- 
tical dignities during his chancellorship; the other prelates were 
courtiers, and counselled him to submit; but he braved the utmost 


efforts of royal indignation. ‘The following passage is from Dr. 
Southey’s Book of the Church. 


“ As soon as the bishops left him, he went into the church, and there at 
St. Stephen’s altar performed the mass appointed for that martyr’s day, 
beginning with these words: Princes sate and spake against me: and as 
if this did not sufficiently manifest his readiness to endure martyrdom, he 
caused a verse of the psalms to be sung, which could not be mistaken as 
to its intended application: The kings of the earth stand up, and the 
rulers take coumsel together against the Lord and against his anointed. 
Then, having secretly provided himself with a consecrated wafer, he pro- 
ceeded to the great council, and at the door took the silver cross from the 
chaplain, who according to custom was bearing it before him. Then 
passing on he entered the assembly and took: his seat in silence, holding 
the cross before him. If Becket at this time actually thought his life 
in danger, the fate which he afterwards met may prove that the appre- 
hension was not so unreasonable as it might otherwise be deemed. 
Whether he entertained such fear or not, it was plainly his intention to act 
as if he did: should he provoke the blow which he seemed to expect, he was 
ready to meet it with becoming dignity and characteristic courage: in the 
more likely case that the unusual manner of his appearance could confuse 
the king’s counsels, something might occur of which he might take 
advantage. Considering, therefore, Becket’s temper and opinions, the 
measure was as judicious as it was bold. Henry was no sooner informed 
in what attitude the priest was approaching, then he rose hastily from his 
seat and retired into an inner room, whither he summoned:all the other 
lords, spiritual and temporal, and complained to them of this act of defi- 
ance, The great council, as well as the king, regarded it as a deliberate 
insult, studied for the purpose of throwing upon them the imputation of 
some treacherous purpose. Henry’s violent temper was ‘exasperated to 
such a pitch, that the Archbishop of York trembled for Becket’s life, and 
departed, with his chaplain, dreading what might ensue. The Bishop of 
Exeter hastened fearfully to the primate, and besought him to have pity 
on himself and his brethren, who were all in danger of perishing on his 
account. Becket, eyeing him with stern contempt, replied, * Fly then! 
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thou canst not understand the things which are of God.’ And here. 
mained unmoved, holding the cross, and awaiting what might befal. His 
part was not difficult after it had once been taken: the straight path is 
always easy. But Henry was thoroughly perplexed. The general sense 
of the great.council was, that the primate’s present conduct was an 
affront to the king and the peers; that Henry had drawn it on himself h 

elevating such a person to that high and unmerited station; and that, for 
ingratitude and breach of fealty, Becket ought to be impeached of perjury 
and high treason. Not from moderation, but with the hope of avoiding 
the embarrassments which he foresaw in that mode of proceeding, Henry 
rejected their opinion, and reverting to his pecuniary charges, sent to 
demand of the primate whether upon that matter he would stand to the 
judgment of the court. Becket peremptorily refused, and it was then 
again proposed to attaint him. But the bishops dared not proceed to this, 
because he had appealed to the pope; and they knew the power of the 
Roman see too well not to be fearful of offending it. They besought the 
king that he would let them appeal to Rome against the primate, on the 
score of his perjury; promising, that if they might be excused from con- 
curring with the temporal lords in the sentence which was to be past, 
they would use their utmost endeavours for persuading the pope to depose 
him from the primacy. The king unwillingly consented: upon which 
they répaired to Becket, and pronouncing him guilty of perjury at having: 
broken his fealty, they renounced their obeilience to him, placed them- 
selves under the pope’s protection against him, and cited him before the 
pope to answer the accusation. His only reply was, ‘1. hear what you 
say!’ He could not. have had any thing more conformable to his own 
views and wishes. The prelates then tuok their seats in the opposite side 
of the hall. Meantime the temporal peers pronounced him guilty ef per- 
jury and treason; and leaving the inner chamber, where their resolution 
had been passed, came to notify it to the accused. The alternative, how- 
ever, of rendering his accounts and discharging the balance, was still to 
be allowed him; and Leicester, as chief justiciary, called upon him to 
come before the king and do this,—‘ otherwise,’ said he, ‘ hear your 
sentence.’ ‘* My sentence,’ exclaimed Becket, rising from his seat: ‘ Nay, 
sir earl, hear me first! You are not ignorant how faithfully, according 
to the things of this world, I served my lord the king, in consideration of 
which service it pleased him to raise me to the primacy,—God knows, 
against my will, for I knew my own unfitness, and rather for love of im 
than of God, consented; which is this day sufficiently made evident, see- 
ing that God withdraws from me both himself and the king also. It was 
asked at my election, in presence of Prince Henry, unto whom that 
charge had been committed, in what manner I was given to the church: 
and the answer, free and discharged from all bonds of the court. Being 
therefore thus free and discharged, I am not bound to answer concerning 
these things, nor will I.2. The earl here observed, that this reply was very 
different from what had before been given. ‘Listen, my son!’ Becket 
pursued. ‘Inasmuch as the soul is of more worth than the body, by 80 
much more are you bound to obey God and me, rather than an earthly 
king. Neither by law nor reason, is it allowed that children should judge 
or condemn their father. Wherefore, I disdain the king’s judgment and 
yours, and that of all the other’ peers—being only to be judged, under 
God, by our lord the pope, to whom I here appeal before you all, com- 
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mitting the church of Canterbury, my order and dignity, with all there- 
unto appertaining, to God’s protection and to his. In like mainer, my 
brethren and fellow-bishops, you who lave chosen to obey man rather 
than God, I cite you before the presence of our lord the pope! And, 
thus relying on the authority of the catholic church, and of the apostolic 
see, I depart hence!’ As he was leaving the hall, a clamour was raised 
against him, and some there were reproached him as a perjured traitor’; 
upon which he looked fiercely round, and said with a loud voice, that 
were it not forbidden by his holy orders, he would defend himself by arms 
against those who dared thus to accuse him.”—pp. 194—196. 


We have not attempted to give any particular account of this vo- 
lume of the Cabinet Cyclopeedia, for the reasons before stated. It 
seems to us so badly composed, imperfect, and unsatisfactory, that 
we could only relieve its character by some of the quotations the 
author has availed himself of. 





Art. VI. Lives of the Necromancers. By WiusaMm Gopwin. 
London: J. Mason. 1834. 


Necromancy is the art of revealing future events by a pretend ed 
communication with the dead. There is a theory that this im- 
pious superstition and imposture had its origin at a very early 
period in the land of Egypt, and had been thence propagated like 
many other arts in every nation which ancient history has made us 
acquainted with. Of its early existence we have complete evidence 
from the writings of Moses, where it is severely condemned as an 
abomination to the Lord. It appears to be one of the whoredoms 
to which Ezekiel represents his countrymen as having brought 
with them from Egypt, and continued to practise till they were car- 
ried captives into Babylon. 

Phenicia, Greece, and Rome, of course easily derived whatever 
doctrines and articles of belief distinguished the Egyptians. In 
these countries and others, Necromancy took such deep root as to 
be long retained after the establishment of Christianity, which is so 
directly calculated to dispel such a delusion. But we are by no 
means satisfied that it was at first confined to Egypt,. or that it 
took its rise in any one country, and came only to be general, from 
being conveyed, like many other arts and sciences, from that coun- 
try. Necromancy seems a very natural delusion amongst an ignor- 
ant people. The awful circumstances attendant on death, the silence, 
the solemnities, the darkness, which necessarily surround the dead, 
are such as to awaken the most fanciful imaginings. In one shape 
or other, we believe every people yet discovered have believed in 
some supernatural and malignant agencies, that not only con- 
trol the destinies of man, but with whom certain of their brethren 
held a more than ordinary influence and connection. ‘“ No sooner,” 
as Mr. Godwin says, ‘“‘do we imagine human beings invested with 
these wonderful powers, and conceive them as called into action for 
the most malignant purposes, than we become the passive and 
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terrified slaves of the creatures of our own imaginations, and fear to 
be assailed at every. moment by beings to whose power we can’ set 
no limits, and whose modes of hostility no human sagacity can an- 
‘ticipate and provide against.” a 
’ Still we think, that the Egyptians carried their belief in Neero- 
mancy toa more elaborate length, surrounding it with more impos- 
‘ing and learned associations than any other people of great antiquity, 
Their burying places were caves and immense vaults in the how 
of the earth, which were well suited tothe solemn sadness of the 
surviving friends, and proper receptacles for those that were never 
more to behold the light. It was no doubt from this practice that the 
opinion sprung which concluded that the infernal mansions weresitu- 
ated somewhere near the centre of the earth, which the Egyptians be- 
lieved were not verydistantfrom its surface. In those dreary caverns 
it was very easy for such adepts as the Priests of Egypt to fabricate 
marvellous scenes which were displayed before the initiated, and by 
them described to the million of the people. And it was thus and 
there very probably that the magicians withstood Moses, and im- 
poses upon the people. Such at least, if we remember rightly, is 
riant’s conjecture. It isno hard matter to understand how mir- 
rors might be introduced and illuminated, or how prepared objects 
‘and responses should astonish all, not in the secret of the machina- 
tions. For it appears from the book of Exodus, that the Israelitish 
women were in the wilderness acquainted with the use of mirrors, 
and therefore undoubtedly so were the Egyptians. | 
At the same time, though much imposture was practised by these 
adepts, it is a no less important fact, whilst it displays human nature 
in a striking contrast, that ‘“‘the human creatures who pretend to 
these powers have often been found as completely the dupes of this 
supernatural machinery, as the most timid wretch that stands in 
terror at its expected operation; and no phenomenon has been more 
common than the confession of these allies of hell, that they have 
verily and indeed held commerce and formed plots and conspiracies 
with Satan:” even when the confession brought these professors to 
the most appalling of deaths. So that there is a great ignorance 
of human nature discovered on the part of those, who uniformly 
impute pure hypocrisy to the persons: that practised the dark art. 
The mind is so ductile, that whilst “we trifle with the sacredness 
of truth,” we are apt at length to believe our own lie. 
Amongst the Israelites, and indeed in other and modern nations, 
the Necromancers evocated the ghosts of the dead by a demon or 
familiar spirit, which they had at their command, to employ upon an 
emergency; and therefore Saul desires his servants to find a woman 
who was mistress of such a demon. Mr. Godwin has in a lucid 
manner given an account of the various orders of these practitioners 
in ancient and later times, before knowledge had scattered its dis- 
coveries over the moral and natural world. Events were constantly 
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occurring, for which no sagacity was able to assign a satisfactory 


cause. 

«Hence men felt themselves habitually disposed to refer many, of 
the appearances with which they were conversant to the agency of invi- 
sible intelligences; sometimes under the influence of a benignant dis- 
position, sometimes of malice, and sometimes perhaps from an inclination 
to make themselves sport of the wonder and astonishment of ignorant 
mortals. Omens and portents told these men of some piece of good or 
ill fortune speedily to befal them. The flight of birds was watched by 
them, as foretokening somewhat important. Thunder excited in them 
a feeling of supernatural terror. Eclipses: with fear of change per- 
plexed the nations. The phenomena of the heavens, regular and irregu- 
lar, were anxiously remarked from the same principle. During the 
hours of darkness men were apt to see a supernatural being in every 
bush; and they could not cross a receptacle for the dead, without ex- 
pecting to encounter some one of the departed uneasily wandering among 
graves, or commissioned to reveal somewhat momentous and deeply 
affecting to the survivors. Fairies danced in the moonlight glade; and 
something preternatural perpetually occurred to fill the living with ad- 
miration and awe. 

“ All this gradually reduced itself into a system. Mankind, particn- 
larly in the dark and ignorant ages, were divided into the strong and the 
weak ; the strong and weak of animal frame, when corporeal strength 
more decidedly bore sway than in a period of greater cultivation; and 
the strong and weak in reference to intellect; those who were bold, 
audacious and enterprising in acquiring an ascendancy over their fellow 
men, and those who truckled, submitted, and were acted upor, from an 
innate consciousness of inferiority, and a superstitious looking up to 
such as were of greater natural or acquired endowments than themselves. 
The strong in intellect were eager to avail themselves of their superi- 
ority, by means that escaped the penetration of the multitude, and had 
recourse to various artifices to effect their ends. Beside this, they be- 
came the dupes of their own practices, They set out at first in their 
conception of things from the level of the vulgar. They applied them- 
selves diligently to the unravelling of what was unknown; wonder 
mingled with their contemplation; they abstracted their minds from 
things of ordinary occurrence, and, as we may denominate it, of real 
life, till at length they lost their true balance amidst the astonishment 
they sought to produce in their inferiors. They felt a vocation to things 
extraordinary ; ‘and they willingly gave scope and line without limit to 
that which engeridered in themselves the most gratifying sensations, at 
the same time that it answered the purposes of their ambition.”—pp. 2, 3. 

Man’s ambition is boundless, so are his anxieties; and the arts 
by which he has laboured to penetrate into the future, and to com- 
mand évents, have been endless. Divination has. been dextrous in 
drawing omens from the entrails of beasts offered for sacrifice; 
augury in observing the flights of birds and the sounds they utter; 
chiromancy in inspecting the lines of the hand; physiognomy in 
explaining the inherent qualities of a man, and hence reading the 
sort of proceedings he was likely to engage. in; whilst the interpre- 
tation of dreams seems to have been the most general, because the 
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most natural mode of seeing into the future. The casting of lots; 
astrology which flattered a man, inasmuch as it taught that*the 
heavenly bodies were concerned in his destiny; and the consultation 
of oracles delivered in some place sacred to heavenly powers, ‘were 
all prevailing practices in ancient times, A priestess delivered the 
responses of the oracle at Delphi, who could only be ‘consulted one 
day in every month. sii 


“Great ingenuity and contrivance were no doubt required to uphold 
the credit of the oracle; and no less boldness and self-collectedness on the 
part of those by. whom the machinery was conducted. Like the conju- 
rors of modern times, they took care to be extensively informed as to all 
such matters respecting which the oracle was likely to be consylted. 
They listened probably to the Pythia with a superstitious reverence for 
the incoherent sentences she uttered. She, like them, spent her life in 
being trained for the office to which she was devoted. All that was 
rambling and inapplicable in her wild declamation they consigned to 
oblivion. Whatever seemed to bear on the question proposed. they 
preserved. The persons by whom the responses were digested. into 
hexameter verse, had of course a commission attended with great discre- 
tionary power. They, as Horace remarks on another occasion, divided 
what it was judicious to say, from what it was prudent to omit, dwelt 
upon one thing, and slurred over and accommodated another, just as 
would best suit the purpose they had in hand. Beside this, for the most 
part they clothed the apparent meaning of the oracle in obscurity, and 
often devised sentences of ambiguous interpretation, that might suit with 
opposite issues, whichever might happen to fall out. Thig was perfectly. 
consistent with a high degree of enthusiasm on the part of the priest. 
However confident he might be in some things, he could not but of ne- 
cessity feel that his prognostics were surrounded with uncertainty. 
Whatever decisions of the oracle were frustrated by the event, and we 
know that there were many of this sort, were speedily forgotten; while 
those which succeeded, were conveyed from shore to shore, and repeated 
by every echo. Nor is it surprising that the transmitters of the sentences 
of the God should in time arrive at an extraordinary degree of sagacity 
and skill. The oracles accordingly reached to so high a degree of repu- 
tation, that, as Cicero observes, no expedition for a long time was under- 
taken, no colony sent out, and often no affair of any distinguished family 
or individual entered on, without the previously obtaining their judgment 
and sanction. Their authority in a word was so high, that. the first 
fathers of the Christian church could no otherwise account for a reputa- 
tion thus universally received, than by supposing that the devils were 
permitted by God Almighty to inform the oracles with a more tham hu- 
man prescience, that all the world might be concluded in idolatry and 
unbelief, and the necessity of a Saviour be made more apparent. The 
gullibility of man is one of the most. prominent features of our nature. 
Various periods and times, when whole nations have as it were with one 
consent run into the most incredible and the grossest absurdities, perpe- 
tually offer themselves in the page of history; and in the records of 
remote antiquity it plainly appears that such delusions continued through’ 
successive centuries.”—pp. 18—20. 

But to dive into the secrets of futurity has not been the only 
daring attempt of mortal man, they have even been ambitious to - 
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command future events. This was sought through a commerce 
with the invisible world. And as in Asia the Gods were divided 
into the benevolent and malignant, each party had their votaries. 
Persons actuated .by benevolence besought from the benevolent 
powers blessings upon their fellow-creatures; while such unhappy 
beings, with whom spite had the predominance, invoked the malig- 
nant spirits, who it would appear waited in eager hope till some 
mortal reprobate called out their dormant agency, ere it could inflict 
mischief. Various enchantments of terrific character were therefore 
employed by. unhappy mortals to obtain their aid. Sorcery and 
witchcraft were the modes chiefly resorted to for controlling future 
events. The sorcerer was generally a man of learning and talent, 
and not unfrequently of respectable station in society; the witch or 
wizard was almost uniformly old, decrepid, and poor. In modern 
times the league assumed a more direful character, which was 
formed between the super-terrestrial power and the votary, than 
belonged to it formerly. The witch or sorcerer in modern times 
(we are compiling from the work we have in hand) could not secure 
the assistance of the demon but by a sure and faithful compact, by 
which the human party purchased the vigilant service of his familiar 
for a certain term of years, only on condition when the term was 
expired that the demon was to obtain possession of -the indentured 
party, and to convey him irremissibly and for ever to the regions of 
the damned. The contract was drawn out in authentic form, signed 
by the sorcerer, and atteste:l with his blood, and was then carried 
away by the demon, to be produced again at the appointed time. 
_“ These familiar spirits often assumed the form of animals, and a black 
dog or cat was considered as a figure in which the attendant devil was 
secretly hidden. These subordinate devils were called Imps. Impure 
and carnal ideas were mingled with these theories. The witches were 
said to have preternatural teats from which their familiars sucked their 
blood. The devil also engaged in sexual intercourse with the witch or 
wizard, being denominated incubus, if his favourite were a woman, and 
succubus, ifa man. In short, every frightful and loathsome idea. was 
carefully heaped up together, to render the unfortunate beings to whom 
the crime of witchcraft was imputed the horror and execration of their 
species.”—pp. 26, 27. 3 . 

The doctrine of witchcraft taught that there were certain com- 
pounds prepared by rules of art, that proved baneful to the persons 
against whom their activity was directed ; there were also preser- 
vatives, talismans, amulets, and charms, which rendered a’ man 
superior to injury from witchcraft, and sometimes even from any 
mortal weapon :— . 

“ Last of all we may speak of necromancy, which has something in it 
that so strongly takes hold of the imagination, that, though it is one only 
ofthe various modes which have been enumerated for the exercise of 
magical power, we have selected it to give a title to the present volume. 

“There is something sacred to common apprehension in the repose of 
the dead. They seem placed beyond our power to disturb. ‘There is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave.’ 
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‘After life’s fitful fever they sleep well: 
Nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch them further.’ 


“Their remains moulder in the earth. Neither form nor feature is 
long continued tothem. We shrink from their touch, and their sight. 
To violate the sepulchre therefore for the purpose of unholy spells and 
operations, as we read of in the annals of witchcraft, cannot fail to be 
exceedingly shocking. ‘T'o call up the spirits of the departed, after they 
have fulfilled the task of life, and are consigned to their final sleep, is saeri- 
legious. Well may they exclaim, like the ghost of Samuel in the sacred 
story, ‘ Why hast thou disquieted me ?” 

‘* Phere is a further circumstance in the case, which causes us addi- 
tionally to revolt from the very idea of necromancy, strictly so called, 
Man is a mortal, or an immortal being. His frame either wholly ‘returns 
to the earth as it was, or his spirit,’ the thinking principle within him, 
‘to God who gave it.” The latter is the prevailing sentiment of mankind 
in modern times. Man is placed upon earth in a state of probation, to 
be dealt with hereafter according to the deeds done in the flesh. ‘Some 
shall gu away into everlasting punishment; and others into life eternal.’ 
In this case there is something blasphemous in the idea of intermeddling 
with the state of the dead. We must leave them in the hands of God. 
Even on the idea of an interval, the ‘ sleep of the soul’ from death to’ the 
general resurrection, which is the ereed of no contemptible sect of 
Christians, it is surely a terrific notion that we should disturb the pause, 
which, upon that hypothesis, the laws of nature have assigned to the de- 
parted soul, and come to awake, or to ‘ torment him before the time,’ ’’— 
pp. 27—29. 

Before Mr. Godwin goes to the examples, and to consider the 
case of particular individuals, who, in different ages of the world, 
have practised witchcraft, or necromancy, he refers to the craft.so 
eagerly cultivated in successive ages, which laboured to convert the 
inferior metals into gold, and to renew the youth of mortals. Every 


thing. of this kind tends to prove the lawless imaginations: and 
longings of man :— 


“ Men of the most wonderful talents devoted their lives to the investi- 
gation; and in multiplied instances the discovery was said to have been 
completed. Vast sums of money were consumed in the fruitless endea- 
vour; and in a later period it seems to have furnished an excellent 
handle to vain and specious projectors, to extort money from those more 
amply provided with the goods of fortune than themselves. 

“The art no doubt is in itself sufficiently mystical, having been pur- 
sued by multitudes, who seemed to themselves ever on the eve of con- 
summation, but as constantly baffled when to their own apprehension 
most on the verge of success. The discovery indeed appears upon the 
face of it to be of the most delicate nature, as the benefit must wholly 
depend upon its being reserved to one or a very few, the object being 
unbounded wealth, which is nothing unless confined. If the power of 
creating gold is diffused, wealth by such diffusion becomes. poverty, 
every thing after a short time would but return to what it had been. 
Add to which, that the nature of discovery has ordinarily been, that, 
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when once the clue has been found, it reveals itself to several about the 
same period of time. 

« The art, as we have said, is in its own nature sufficiently mystical, 
depending on nice combinations and proportions of ingredients, and upon 
the addition of each ingredient being made exactly in the critical moment, 
and in the precise degree of heat, indicated by the colour of the vapour 
arising from the crucible or retort. This was watched by the operator 
with inexhaustible patience ; and it was often found or supposed, that the 
minutest error in this respect caused the most promising appearances to 
fail of the expected success. This circumstance no doubt occasionally 
gave an opportunity to an artful impostor to account for his miscarriage, 
and thus to prevail upon his credulous dupe to enable him to begin his 
tedious experiment again. | 

“ But, beside this, it appears that those whose object was the transmu- 
tation of metals, very frequently joined to this pursuit the study of astro- 
logy, and even the practice of sorcery. So much delicacy and nicety 
were supposéd to be required in the process for the transmutation of 
metals, that it could not hope to succeed but. under a favourable conjunc- 
tion of the planets; and the most flourishing pretenders to the art boasted 
that they had also a familiar intercourse with certain spirits of superna- 
tural power, which assisted them in their undertaking's, and enabled them 
to penetrate into things undiscoverable to mere human sagacity, and to 
predict future events.’—pp. 30—32. 


Mr. Godwin first takes up the examples of necromancy and 
witchcraft from the Bible, with which it is présumed all our readers 
are conversant, and therefore we proceed to Greece for illustrations, 
leaving behind a great deal of interesting matter respecting Egypt 
and Chaldea. Under this head there is no lack of materials, for 
not only were the wonderful things of early Greece more frequent 
than the sober facts; but the poets and annalists of that land have 
handed down to us the memory of their tastes, manners, and su- 
perstitions, their strength and weakness. We have never met with 
so clear and satisfactory a sketch of the genius, accomplishments, 
and conduct of Pythagoras as is now before us, who was the first 
person that assumed the name of philosopher, or a lover of wis- 
dom, instead of sophist or professor of wisdom, whieh had pre- 
viously been in vogue amongst the instructors in Greece. Yet with 
all this modesty, and all his real wisdom and aéquirements, he was 
weak or wicked enough to be a quack, and a pretender to super- 
natural endowments :— 


“To give the greater authority and effect to his communications, 
Pythagoras hid himself during the day at least from the great body of 
his pupils, and was only seen by them at night. Indeed there is no reason 
to suppose that any one was admitted into his entire familiarity. When 
he came forth, he appeared in a long garment of the purest white, with a 
flowing beard, and a garland upon his head. He is said to have been of 
the finest symmetrical form, with a majestic carriage, and a grave and 
awful countenance. He suffered his followers to believe that he was one 
of the Gods, the Hyperborean Apollo, and is said to have told Abaris that 
he assumed the human form, that he might the better invite men to an 
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easiness of approach and to confidence in him. What however seems te 
be agreed in by all his biographers is, that he professed to have already in 
different ages appeared in the likeness of man: first as Aéthalides, the son 
of Mercury; and, when his father expressed himself ready to invest him 
with any gift short of immortality, he prayed that, as the human soul is 
destined successively to dwell in various forms, he might have the pri- 
vilege in each to remember his former state of being, which was granted 
him. From Aéthalides he became Euphorbus, who slew Patroclus at the 
siege of Troy. He then appeared as Hermotimus, then Pyrrhus, a fisher- 
man of Delos, and finally Pythagoras. He said that a period of time was 
interposed between each transmigration, during which he visited the seat 
of departed souls; and he professed to relate a part of the wonders he had 
seen. He is said to have eaten sparingly and in secret, and in all respects 
to have given himself out for a being not subject to the ordinary laws of 
nature.’’—pp. 83, 84. 


He pretended to miraculous powers; delusion and falsehood 
were main features of his instruction, which tended to make his 
valuable efforts perishable :-— 


“It is difficult to imagine any thing more instructive, and more preg- 
nant with matter for salutary reflection, than the contrast presented to 
us by the character and system of action of Pythagoras on the one hand, 
and those of the great enquirers of the last two centuries, for example, 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke, on the other. Pythagoras probably does not 
yield to any one of these in the evidences of true intellectual greatness. 
In his school, in the followers he trained resembling himself, and in the 
salutary effects he produced on the institutions of the various republics 
of Magna Greecia and Sicily, he must be allowed greatly to have excelled 
them. His discoveries of various propositions in geometry, of the earth 
as a planet, and of the solar system as now universally recognised, clearly 
stamp him a genius of the highest order. 

‘‘ He was probably much under the influence of a contemptible jealousy, 
and must be considered as desirous that none of his contemporaries or 
followers should eclipse their master. All was oracular and dogmatic in 
the school of Pythagoras. He prized and justly prized the greatness of 
his attainments and discoveries, and had no conception that any thing 
could go beyond them. He did not encourage, nay, he resolutely opposed, 
all true independence of mind, and that undaunted spirit of enterprise 
which is the atmosphere in which the sublimest thoughts are most na- 
turally generated. He therefore did not throw open the gates of science 
and wisdom, and invite every comer; but on the contrary narrowed the 
entrance, and carefully reduced the number of aspirants. He thought 
not of the most likely methods to give strength and permanence and an 
extensive sphere to the progress of the human mind. For these reasons 
he wrote nothing; but consigned all to the frail and uncertain custody of 
tradition. And distant posterity has amply avenged itself upon the nar- 
rowness of his policy; and the name of Pythagoras, which would other- 
wise have been ranked with the first luminaries of mankind, and consigned 
to everlasting gratitude, has in consequence of a few radical and fatal 
mistakes, been often loaded with ubloquy, and the hero who bore it been 


indiscriminately classed among the votaries of imposture and artifice.” — 
pp. 89—92. 
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Socrates, the theme of modern panegyric, of youthful admiration 
in academies, had his weaknesses and absurdities. 


“ He said that he repeatedly received a divine premonition of dangers 
impending over himself and others; and considerable pains have been 
taken to ascertain the cause and author of these premonitions. Several 
persons, among whom we may include Plato, have conceived that So- 
crates regarded himself as attended by a supernatural guardian who at 
all times watched over his welfare and concerns. Pe , 

“ But the solution is probably of a simpler nature. Socrates, with all 
his incomparable excellencies and perfections, was not exempt from the 
superstitions of his ege and country. He had been bred up among the 
absurdities of polytheism. In them were included, as we have seen, a 
profound deference for the responses of oracles, and a vigilant attention 
to portents and omens. Socrates appears to have been exceedingly re- 
gardful of omens. Plato tells us that this intimation, which he spoke of 
as his demon, never prompted him to any act, but occasionally inter- 
fered to prevent him or his friends from proceeding in any thing that 
would have been attended with injurious cunsequences. Sometimes he 
described it as a voice, which no one however heard but himself; and 
sometimes it showed itself in the act of sneezing. If the sneezing came, 
when he was in doubt to do a thing or not to do it, it confirmed him; 
but if, being already engaged in any act, he sneezed, this he con- 
sidered as a warning to desist. If any of his friends sneezed on his right 
hand, he interpreted this as a favourable omen; but, if on his left, he 
immediately relinquished his purpose. Socrates vindicated his mode of 
expressing himself on the subject, by saying that others, when they spoke 
of omens, for example, by the voice of a bird, said the bird told me this, 
but that he, knowing that the omen was purely instrumental to a higher 
power, deemed it more religious and respectful to have regard only to 


the higher power, and to say that God had graciously warned him.”— 
pp. 114—116. : 


The Roman poets and historians give many examples of Sorcery, 
and when we come down to the era of the Christian religion, there is 
irefragable testimony of the existence of the art. Our Saviour to 
the charge that he did “not cast out devils, but by Belzebub, the 
prince of the devils,” asks the Pharisees in return “ by whom do your 
children cast them out?’ Then we have an account of Simon 
Magus and Elymas, as spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles. We 
wish that the author had made some observation on the subject of 
casting out Devils, between the achievements of our Saviour and the 
Sorcerers of his time. What those devils were, and how they pos- 
sessed mankind, Mr. Godwin, so far as we have seen, does not 
attempt to describe; and herein doubtless he does wisely. Any 
account or solution upon human and ordinary principles, such as 
modern science has discovered, is much better leftout; for whilst as 
we are no advocates for imposture and superstition, we think there are 
many things which human philosophy has not and cannot reach. 
The whole history of our Saviour and of Christianity is clearly 
beyond and above any discovery by the mere power of reason. 
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Necromancy as an art cannot be characterized as more impious 
than itis. Still the intercourse said to exist between earthly and 
unearthly beings, though it has in most cases that have been care- 
fully investigated turned out to be but imposture or delusion on the 
part of wicked or weak mortals, may for any thing we know 
have been permitted by the Almighty at times ina manner, and 
for purposes of which we cannot be cognizant. Nor do we think it 
argues superior wisdom to make one sweeping declaration to the 
contrary. One thing however is manifest, that, as knowledge in- 
creases, a belief in supernatural agencies, such as witchcraft sup- 
poses, decreases: nay, not to ask for high philosophical attain- 
ments, where the Bible is the record chiefly admired and consulted, 
every dark and wicked belief or practice will have the slightest hold 
on the mind. In perfect accordance with this view is the fact 
mentioned by our author, that the establishment of Christianity in 
the Roman empire produced a new era in the history of Necroman- 
cy. Under the reign of Polytheism devotion was wholly unre- 
strained in every direction it might chance to assume. God’s known 
and unknown, the spirits of departed heroes, the gods of heaven 
and hell, abstractions of virtue and vice, might unblamed be made 
the objects of religious worship. Witchcraft therefore, and the invo- 
cation of the spirits of the dead, might be practised with toleration, 
But under the creed of the unity of the divine nature the case was 
exceedingly different. 


‘* There was no medium between the worship of heaven and hell. Allh 
adoration was to be directed to God the Creator through the mediation 
of his only begotten Son; or, if prayers were addressed to inferior beings, 
and the glorified spirits of his saints, at least they terminated in the Most 
High, were a deprecation of his wrath, a soliciting his favour, and a 
homage to his omnipotence. On the other hand sorcery and witchcraft 
were sins of the blackest dye. In opposition to the one only God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, was the ‘ prince of darkness,’ the ‘ prince of 
the power of the air,’ who contended perpetually against the Almighty, 
and sought to seduce his creatures and his subjects from their due allegi- 
ance. Sorcerers and witches were supposed to do homage and sell 
themselves to the devil, than which it was not in the mind of man to 
conceive a greater enormity, or a crime more worthy to cause its perpe- 
trators to be exterminated from the face of the earth. The thought of it 
was of power to cause the flesh of man to creep and tingle with horror: 
and such as were prone to indulge their imaginations to the utmost ex- 
tent of the terrible, found a perverse delight in conceiving this depravity, 
and were but too much disposed to fasten it upon their fallow creatures.” 
—pp. 172, 173. 

After tracing necromancy in the eastern parts of the world, 
and comparing the resemblance of the tales there. invented with 
those of Europe, he comes to the dark ages that were so remark- 
able in the latter quarter, when reigned “ the sabbath of magic and 
sorcery,” and gloom enveloped the minds of men. Doubtless that 
was the grand season of superstition and mystery, especially from 
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the close of the fourth century to that of the eleventh, though of 
that period,such was the degree of its ignorance and barbarism, that 
we have only the scantiest records to go by. Merlin, near the com- 
mencement of this era, and St. Dunstan towards its close, were 
the most celebrated magicians in England. Many other well 
known names point out men who were eminent professors of the 
same art before the revival of letters; nor did the dawn of imtellec- 
tual freedom and literature for a long time produce their full effect. 
“And then, as is apt to occur in such cases, the expiting folly oc- 
casiorially gave tokéns of its existence, with a convulsive vehe- 
mence, and became only the more picturesque and impressive 
through the strong contrast of lights and shadows that attended 
its manifestations.” Many of the professors and practitioners in 
the unholy art of magic and sorcery were singularly eminent either 
as respected talents or accomplishments. Joan of Arc, whose case 
is familiar to every reader of history, seems to have been one of 
the most remarkable persons during the fifteenth centuty in all 
Europe, and to have firmly believed that she saw visions and held 
communications with the saints; whilst her enemies believed that 
she was in league with the devil against them. | 

Our author proceeds to consider the frightfully sanguinary pro- 
ceedings that were followed out against witchcraft, which consti- 
tutes one of the most instructive parts of the work, arid an essen- 
tial branch in the science of human nature. For in the fifteenth 
century things took a thew turn. The ecclesiastical authorities be- 
lieved that the sin of heretical pravity was “as the sin of witch- 
craft ;” they regarded them alike with horror, and were persuaded 
that there was a natural consent and alliance between them. So 
that the precise passage from ill to better was more calamitous and 
full of enormities, “than the period when the understanding was 
completely hoodwinked, and men digested absurdities and impossi- 
bilities with as much ease as their every day food.” A few more 
cases are cited of persons who seém to have been, in part at least, 
the victims of their own delusions. And not the lightest namie is 
that of Luther, although he is not mentioned as at all implicated 
in the question of necromancy; but to shew the delusions that 
heated imaginations in those times were subject to. But the in- 
stance is especially wonderful, belonging as it does to a person 
of so masculine a mind as that illustrious reformer assuredly 
possessed :— 

“Tt appears from his Treatise on the Abuses attendant on Private 
Masses, that he had a conference with the devil on the subject. He says, 
that this supernatural personage caused him by his visits ‘many bitter 
nights and much restless and wearisome repose.’ Once in particular he 
came to Luther, ‘ in the dead of the night, when he was just awaked out of 
sleep. The devil,’ he goes on to say,‘ knows well how to construct his 
arguments, and to urge them with the skill of a master. He delivers 
himself with a grave, and yet a shrill voice. Nor does he use circumlo- 
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-cutions, and beat about the bush, but excels in forcible statements and 
quick rejoinders. I no longer wonder,’ he adds, ‘ that the persons whom he 
assails in this way, are occasionally found dead inftheir beds. He is able 
to compress and throttle, and more than once he has so assaulted me and 
driven my soul into a corner, that I felt as if the next moment it must 
leave my body. I am of opinion that Gesner and Oecolampadius and 
others in that manner came by their deaths. The devil’s manner of 
opening a debate is pleasant enough; but he urges things so peremp- 
torily, that the respondent in a short time knows not how to acquit 
himself.” He elsewhere says, ‘ The reasons why the sacramentarians 
understood so little of the Scriptures is, that they do not encounter the 
true opponent, that is, the devil, who presently drives one up in a corner, 
and thus makes one perceive the just interpretation. For my part I am 
thoroughly acquainted with him, and have eaten a bushel of salt with 


him. He sleeps with me more frequently, and lies nearer to me in bed, 
than my own wife does.” —pp.—321-—322 


Our author next proceeds to the consideration of such examples, 
who with minds perfectly disengaged and free, have applied 
themselves to concert the means of over-reaching the simplicity, 
or baffling the penetration of those, who ‘ were merely spectators, 
and uninitiated in the mystery of the arts that was practised upon 
them. The magic lantern, which is now the amusement only of school- 
boys or servant-maids, and other ingenious contrivances, which are 
now not more than the tricks of the most ordinary conjuror, were 
the means by which these quack magicians astonished the specta- 
tors. It is worthy of notice, that though James the First of 
England in his younger years wrote a work on demonology, he 
lived to alter his mind greatly on the question, and at last flatly to 
declare the working of witches and devils to be but falsehoods, and 
delusions. 

Yet such was the credulity of the people in England, as late as 
the year 1647, that Matthew Hopkins published a pamphlet, as- 
suming to himself the surname of the witchfinder. Upon whose in- 
formation many unhappy persons were subjected to torture and to 


horrible modes of death. He ultimately, however, met with de- 
served punishment :— 


‘The fate of Hopkins was such as might be expected in similar cases. 
The multitude are at first impressed with horror at the monstrous charges 
that are advanced. They are seized, as by contagion, with terror at the 
mischiefs which seem to impend over them, and from which no innocence 
and no precaution appear to afford them sufficient protection. They 
hasten, as with an unanimous effort, to avenge themselves upon these 
malignant enemies, whom God and man alike combine to expel: from 
society. But after a time, they begin to reflect, and to apprehend that 
they have acted with too much precipitation, that they have been led on 
with uncertain appearances. They see one victim led to the gallows after 
another, without stint or limitation. They see one dying with the most 
solemn asseverations of innocence, and another confessing apparently she 
knows not what, what is put into her mouth by her relentless persecutors, 
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They see these victims, old, crazy and impotent, harrassed beyond endu- 
rance by the ingenius cruelties that are practised against them. They 
were first urged on by implacable hostility and fury, to be satisfied with 
nothing but blood. But humanity and remorse also have their turn. 
Dissatisfied with themselves, they are glad tu. point their resentment 
against another. The man that at first they hailed as a public benefactor, 
they presently come to regard with jealous eyes, and begin to consider as 
acunning impostor, dealing in cool blood with the lives of his fellow- 
creatures for a paltry gain, and, still more horrible, for the lure of a 
perishable and short-lived fame. The multitude, we are told, after a few 
seasons, rose upon Hopkins, and resolved to subject him to one of his own 
criterions. They dragged him to a pond, and threw him into the water 
fora witch. It seems he floated on the surface, as a witch ought to do. 
They then pursued him with hootings and revilings, and drove him for 
ever into that obscurity and ignominy which he had amply merited.” 


The last story we shall quote from Mr. Godwin’s work respects 
avery remarkable personage, which strikingly displays the cre- 
dulity of the period it belongs to :— 


“It takes its date from the morning of the third of September, 1651, 
when Cromwel gained the battle of Worcester against Charles the Second, 
which he was accustomed to call by a name sufficiently significant, his 
‘crowning victory.’ It is told on the authority of a Colonel Lindsey, 
who is said to have been an intimate friend of the usurper, and to have 
been commonly known by that name, as being in reality the senior cap- 
tain in Cromwel’s own regiment. ‘ On this memorable morning, the gen- 
eral,’ it seems, ‘ took this officer with him to a woodside not far from 
the army, and bade him alight, and follow him into that wood, and to take 
particular notice of what he saw and heard. After having alighted, and 
secured their horses, and walked some little way into the wood, Lindsey 
began to turn pale, and to be seized with horror from some unknown 
cause. Upon which Cromwel asked him how he did, or how he felt him- 
self. He answered, that he was in such a trembling and consternation, 
that he had never felt the like in all the conflicts and battles he had ever 
been engaged in: but whether it proceeded from the gloominess of the 
place, or the temperature of his body, he knew not. ‘ How now?” said 
Cromwel, ‘What, troubled with the vapours? Come forward, man.’ 
They had not gone above twenty yards further, before Lindsey on a sud- 
den stood still, and cried out, ‘ By all that is good I am seized with such 
unaccountable terror and astonishment, that it is impossible for me to stir 
one step further.” Upon which Cromwel called him, ‘ Faint-hearted fool !’ 
and bade him, ‘stand there, and observe, or be witness.’ And then the 
general, advancing to some distance from him, met a grave elderly man, 
with a roll of parchment in his hand, who delivered it to Cromwel, and he 
eagerly perused it. Lindsey, a little recovered from his fear, heard seve- 
ral loud words between them: particularly Cromwel said, ‘ This is but 
for seven years; I was to have had it for one-and-twenty; and it must, 
and shall be so.’ The other told him positively, it could not be for more 
than seven. Upon which Cromwel cried with great fierceness, ‘ It shall 
however be for fourteen years.’ But the other peremptorily declared, 
‘It could not possibly be for any longer time ; and, if he would not take 
it so, there were others that would.’ Upon which Cromwel at last took 
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the parchment: and returning to Lindsey, with great joy in his countg. 
nance, he cried, ‘ Now, Lindsey, the battle is our own! I long to been. 
gaged.’ Returning out of the wood, they rode to the army, Cromwel 
with a resolution to engage as soon as possible, and the other with a desi 
to leave the army as soon. After the first charge, Lindsey deserted his post, 
and rode away with all possible speed day and night, till he came into the 
county of Norfolk, to the house of an intimate friend, one Mr. Thorough: 
good, minister of the parish of Grimstone. Cromwel, as soon as he 
missed him, sent all ways after him, with a promise of a great reward to 
any that should bring him alive or dead, When Mr. Thoroughgood saw 
his friend Lindsey come into his yard, his horse and himself much tired; 
in a sort of a maze, he said, ‘ How now. colonel? We hear there is hikel 
to be. a battle shortly: what, fled from your colours?’ ‘A battle; said 
the other ; ‘ yes there has been a battle, and I'am sure the king is beaten. 
But, if ever I strike a stroke for Cromwel again, may I perish eternally | 
For I am sure he has made a league with the devil, and the devil will 
have him in due time.’ Then, desiring his protection from Cromwel’s 
inquisitors, he went in, and related to him the story in all its circum- 
stances.’ It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that Cromwel 
died on that day seven years, September the third, 1658. 

“chard adds, to prove his impartiality as an historian, ‘How fat 
Lindsey is to be believed, and how far the story is to be accounted incre- 
dible, is left to the reader’s faith and judgment, and not to amy determina- 
tion of our own.’” pp. 436—440. 


It is a reflection upon the progress of knowledge and illumina- 
tion in England, that it was not till the year 1786, that a statute 
was iN repealing the law made in the first year of James], 
which had made sorcery or enchantment a capital offence, and sub- 
stituting a punishment such as appertained to a misdemeanor: a 
law which by many years had been preceded by an order of the 
council of state in France, forbidding tribunals from proceeding to 
judgment in cases where the accusation was of sorcery only. Mr. 
Godwin therefore quits this subject at a period when the more en- 
lightened governments of Europe obliterated the sanguinary laws 
that pursued this imagmary crime. And from fhe outline of the 
work, our readers will perceive that he has executed his task with 
singular clearness, lending it the great attraction of a mind fully 
versant on the subject, and of a taste and style admirably suited to 
it. Nor is the simplicity and comprehensiveness of his philosophy 
more appayent, than the spirit of humanity that. pervades the 
whole. He rejoices at the light that has in the latter days been shed 
abroad over our land, while he weeps at the thought of our fore- 
fathers, besides the ills of this sublunary state, having been ha- 
rassed with imaginary terrors. Myr. Dalyell, whose elaborate work on 
the darker superstitions of Scotland we lately took up, conjoined with 
the one before us, must greatly add to a proper knowledge of past 
history, and therefore we recommend them to be studied together. 
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Arr. VII.— The Bridgewater Treatises, on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in the Creation. By Peter Marx Rocet, M.D. 
London. Pickering. 1834. 


Many are the occasions on which a right-minded man has to stand 
up in the support and defence of divine truth; and in so far as our 
journal is concerned, it will be found we have never been backward 
in vindicating its strictest principles. Nor are the weapons few or 
weak that are ever ready and even enlarging for the use of any one 
that is willing to be an advocate in the great and good cause. 
Every discovery that is made in nature (and in modern times 
science is daily extending its reign, by splendid, marvellous instances 
of new light,) strengthens the sacred doctrines which the best and 
most illustrious men have handed down to us respecting the being 
and perfections of Deity. And posterity will have no cause to com- 
plain of the present generation being slack or impotent m coming 
forward to enforce the claims of truth, thus evidenced. The authors 
of the Bridgewater “Treatises, are particularly eminent in the field, 
and are no less distinguished for their zeal than their enligthened 
philosophy. Nor hereafter need a stripling in learning or know- 
ledge be at a loss, when encountered by any champion of scepticism, 
to find arguments to silence the most subtle disputant, when the 
question at issue belongs to Natural Theology. And this is no mean 
advantage ; for although Revelation alone points out the way un- 
erringly to everlasting life, yet a belief in the truths taught by the 
light of nature is the ground work and starting point of all 
religion. 3 

Dr. Roget’s Treatise now before us, on animal and vegetable 
Physiology, will be found one of the fullest, as well as one of the 
latest, works on the evidences of the power, the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the living creation. It appears to us 
to contain not only a careful collection of an immense number of 
facts, scientifically arranged, but narrated and explained in a sin- 
gularly plain and attractive form, level to the apprehension of an 
ordinary reader, which, while it is fitted to be a valuable intro- 
duction to the study of natural history, presents to the devotional 
mind a rich fountain of religious instruction. We shall endeavour 
to gratify our readers with an outline of the author’s leading doc- 
trines, and to select some of the most important or striking facts 
collected by him. But it must be borne in mind, that verbal de- 
scription can never convey distinct ideas of many things contained 
im this treatise unless aided by figures, which are there inserted 
very numerously. ‘The work itself must therefore be resorted to by 
all who desire to reap great benefit from it. 

Physiology is a science of almost boundless extent. As the 
term imports, it regards a knowledge of the phenomena of nature, 
as they are exhibited im organized forms. Comprehending there- 
fore all the animal and vegetable beings on earth. This knowledge 
is attainable by man, through which no doubt he is appointed to 
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gather many notions of the Supreme Being, and to devote his sen- 
timents on the same great theme. For, from the marks of desj 

and skilful contrivance which we perceive in the works of. creation, 
it is a necessary conclusion according to the construction of-our 
minds, that there was a wise contriver engaged in their formation, 
In things which are subject to our vision and judgment, we find 
mechanism and ends served by. certain means, so beautifully simple 
and efficacious, that when, compared with human ingenuity as ap- 
plied to the invention of machinery, inevitably leads us to believe 
that the artificer was possessed of the most admirable powers. ‘The 
maker of an hydraulic engine places valves in particular parts of 
its pipes and cisterns, with a view to prevent the retrograde motion 
of the fluids which are to pass through them. Can the valves of 
the veins, or of the lymphatics, or of the heart, have a diiferent 
object; and are they not the result of deliberate and express con- 
trivance in the great Mechanist of the living frame? The know- 
ledge of the laws of electricity in its different forms js one of the 
latest results which science has revealed to man. Could these 
laws and their various combinations have been unknown to the 
Power who created the torpedo, and who armed it with an energetic 
galvanic battery, constructed upon the most refined scientific prin- 
ciples, for the manifest purpose of enabling the animal to strike 
terror into its enemies, and paralyse their efforts to assail it” 
Questions of alike tendency might be put respecting every. de- 
partment of nature, to which the observations of man have yet 
reached. This sort of argument is cumulative ; the evidence ob- 


tained from one source being uniformly and consistently strength- 
ened by that derived from another :— 


- «©The more we extend our knowledge of the operations of creative power, 
as manifested in the structure and economy of organized beings, the better 
we become qualified to appreciate the intentions with which the several 
arrangements and constructions have been devised, the art with which 
they have been accomplished, and the grand comprehensive plan of which 
they form a part. By knowing the general tencencies of analogous forma- 
tions, we can sometimes recognise designs that are but faintly indicated, 
and trace the links which connect them with more general laws. | By ren- 
dering ourselves familiar with the hand-writing where the characters are 
clearly legible, we gradually learn to decypher the more obscure passages, 
and are enabled to follow the continuity of the narrative through chapters 
which would otherwise appear mutilated and defaced. Hence the utility 
of comprehending in our studies the whole range of the organized crea- 
tion, with a view to the discovery of fina] causes, and obtaining adequate 
ideas of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God.”’—vol.i. pp.33,34- 


These are the words,-which in a fine spirit close the first in- 
troduetory chapter of this treatise. The author has been consider- 
ing the subject of final causes, and next proceeds to a general view 
of the functions of life, according to the following statement :— 


“The intentions of the Deity in the creation of the animal kingdom, as 
far as we are competent to discern or comprehend them, are referable to 
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the following classes of objects. The first relates to the individual wel- 
fare of the animal, embracing the whole sphere of its sensitive existence, 
and the means of maintaining the vitality upon which that existence is 
dependent. The second comprises the provisions which have been made 
for repairing the chasms resulting, in the present circumstances of the 
globe, from the continual destruction of life, by ensuring the multiplication 
of the species, and the continuity of the race to which each animal belongs. 
The third includes all those arrangements which have been resorted to in 
order to accommodate the system to the consequences that follow from an 
indefinite increase in the numbers of each species. The fourth class re- 
lates to that systematic economy in the plans of organization by which all 
the former objects are most effectually secured. I shall offer some obser- 
vations on each of these general heads of enquiry.”’—vol. i. pp. 34, 35. 


With reference to the welfare of the individual animal, he goes 
on to say, the great end to be answered in the brute creation is the 
attainment of sensitive enjoyment. This we ascribe to them by 
reasoning analogically from our own experience, and from the phe- 
nomena which they present. These indications of feeling are the 
result of a nervous organization. By this organization, the im- 
pression made on particular parts of the body, and conveyed to 
the brain, are the means by which communications between the 
sentient principle and external objects are kept up. But the facul- 
ties of sensation and perception are not the only particulars that 
distinguish animal existence. VoLuNTARY MOTION has also been 
conjoined, without which the former, being nearly passive, would 
often have been baneful endowments. ‘The organs of voluntary 
motion comprise a certain mechanism requisite for the different 
actions which the animal is to perform, and the provision of a 
power capable of setting the machine agoing. For these and other 
purposes new materials are perpetually wanted of a nutritive 
kind :— : 

“There is another, ard a most important consequence flowing from the 
peculiar chemical condition of the materials of which animal structures 
are composed. The mode in which their elements are combined is so 
complex as to require a long and elaborate process to accomplish that 
combination; and neither the organs with which animals are furnished, 
nor the powers with which those organs are endowed, are adequate to the 
conversion of the materials furnished by the inorganic world into the sub- 
stances required for the construction of their bodies, and the maintenance 
of their powers. These inorganic elements must have passed through 
intermediate stages of combination, and must have been previously elabo- 
rated by other organized beings. This important office is consigned to 
the vegetable kingdom. Receiving the simple food furnished by nature, 
which consists chiefly of water, air, and carbonic acid, together with 
a small portion of other substances, plants convert these aliments 
into products, which not only maintain their own vitality, but serve the 
further purpose of supporting the life of animals. Thus was the creation 
and continuance of the vegetable kingdom a necessary step towards the 
existence of the amimal world; as well as a link in the great chain of be- 
ing, formed and sustained by Almighty power. The Physiology of Vege- 
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tables present many topics of great interest with relation to final eau 
and will in this Treatise be reviewed with special reference to this impor. 

‘‘ Nutrition, both in the vegetable and animal systems, comprises a very 
extended series of operations. In the former it includes the absorption of 
the crude materials from the surrounding elements,—their transmission to 
organs where they are aerated, that is, subjected to the chemical action of 
the air;—their circulation in the different parts of the plant,—their further 
elaboration in |p mtipad vessels and receptacles—their deposition of solid 
materials—and their conversion into peculiar products, as well as into the 
substances which compose the several organs ;—and finally, the growth 
and developement of the whole plant. ; 

“Still more various and complicated are the corresponding functions in 
animals. Their objects may 5 arranged under the following general 
heads; each, again, admitting of further subdivision. The first end to be 
accomplished is to animalize the food; that is, to convert it into a matter 
having the chemical properties of the animal substances with which it is 
to be afterwards incorporated. The entire change thus effected is termed 
Assimilation, of which Digestion forms a principal part. The second ob: 
ject is to collect and distribute this prepared nutsiment, which is the 
blood, to the different organs, or wherever it may be wanted. The neéces- 
sary motions for these purposes are given to the blood by the organs of 
Circulation, consisting of the Heart, which impels it through a system of 
pipes called Arteries, and receives it back again by means of another set 
of tubes called Veins. In the third place it is necessary that the circula- 
ting blood should continually undergo purification by the chemical action 
of oxygen: a purpose which is answered by the function of Respiration. 
The fourth stage of nutrition relates to the more immediate application of 
this purified material to the wants of the system, fo the extension of the 
organs, to the reparation of their losses, and to the restoration of their ex- 
haused powers.” —pp. 39—42, 


Perpetual mutation seems therefore to be a fundamental law of 
living nature. Mortality is @ necessary consequence from such an 
order of things ; and hfe again is propagated through death. The 
process itself, by which the germs of living beings originate, is veiled 
in the most impenetrable mystery. A portion of the vital power of 
the parent is doubtless employed in the continuance and multipli- 
cation of each species, which our author considers as the second of 
the great ends to be accomplished in the system of living nature. 
Many of the subsequent. steps in the gradual developement of vege- 
table and animal organization may be traced, all of which impress 
us: with the most exalted ideas of Providence. : 

One very remarkable tendency belongs to every part of living 
nature, which is tobe observed m the great solicitude to perpetuate 
its individual! race shown by each species ; as is also the ample 
seope afforded by many provisions, that each may be diffused to 
the greatest possible extent, consistent with the existence and 
well-being of every class. The consequences that flow from this 
law of indefinite production are highly important and curious :— 
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« As animals are ultimately dependent on the vegetalile kingdom for the 
materials of their subsistence, and as the quantity of these materials is, in 
a state of nature, necessarily limited by the extent of surface over which 
vegetation is spread, a time must arrive when the number of animals thus 
continually increasing is exactly such as the amount of food produced by 
the earth will maintain. When this limit has been attained, no further 
increase can take place in their number, except by resorting to the expe- 
dient which we find actually adopted, namely, that of employing the sub- 
stance of one animal for the nourishment of others, Thus the identical 
combinations of elements, effected by the powers of vegetation, are trans- 
ferred in succession from one living being to another, and become subser- 
vient to the maintenance of a great number of different animals before 
they finally, by the process of decomposition, revert to their original inor- 
ganic state.’”"—vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 


The ordinance has therefore been issued to a large portion of 
the animal kingdom, that they are to maintain themselves by prey- 
ing upon other animals, which leads us to the consideration of 
new conditions of organization and of functions, and new relations 
among the different races of animals. Marvellous variety is the 
result of these laws, which, however, is not blindly or indiscrimi- 
nately arrived at, as is apparent from its being controlled by the 
law of conformity to a definite type, so striking in certain general 
resemblances among great multitudes of species, which lead to 
classifications more or less comprehensive. There is, therefore, a 
systematic economy in the plans of organization, which, whilst it 
admits of the finest displays of variety, tends consistently to the 
same general purpose, wherein goodness and wisdom are trans- 
cendantly conspicuous, and made the more gloriously to appear by 
every discovery of anatomy and physiology. 

The author in his preliminary chapter on the functions of life, 
after a general consideration of the intentions of the Deity in the 
creation of living nature, which we have cursorily gleaned from, 
and after glancing at certain theories whieh we pass over, has this 
concluding paragraph as to: the farther progress and plan of this 
treatise :-— 


“In treating of the particular functions of the animal and vegetable 
economy | shall follow a different order from that in which I have pre- 
sented them in the preceding sketch. As the Mechanical functions depend 
upon the simpler properties of matter and the well known laws of me- 
chanism, I think it best to commence with the examination of these. 
Our attention will next be directed to the highly interesting subjects which 
relate to the Nutritive or Vital functions both of vegetable and animal 
structures; for as they involve the chemical properties of organized sub- 
stances, and are, therefore, of a more refined and. intricate nature than the 
preceding, I conceive they will be best understood after the general me- 
chanism of the frame has been explained. These studies will prepare us 
for the consideration of living animals. as seatient and active beings, 
endowed by their bounteous Creator with the exalted faculties of perception 
and of volition, which alone give value to existence, and which raise them 
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so far above the level of the vegetable world. I shall lastly give a very 
brief account of the reproductive functions, and of the phenomena of animal 
developement, in which the discoveries of modern times _ have revealed to 
us so considerable a portion of those extensive plans which an all-wise 
Providence has beneficently devised for the general welfare of animated 
beings.’’—vol i. p. 58. 

The first part of this work treats, according to the author’s 
plan, of the mechanical functions, in which he begins with organic 
mechanism. And here on the subject of organization in general, we 
have the following amazing facts stated:— 


‘* Life, which consists of a continued series of actions directed to parti- 
cular purposes, cannot be carried on but by the instrumentality of those 
peculiar and elaborate structures and combinations of material particles. 
which constitute organization. . All these arrangements, both as respects 
the mechanical configuration and the chemical constitution of the elements 
of which the organized body is composed, even when apparently most 
simple, are, in reality, complex and artificial in the highest possible degree. 
Let us take as a specimen the crystalline lens, or hard central part, of the 
eye of a cod fish, which is a perfectly transparent, and to all appearance 
homogeneous, spherule. No one, unaccustomed to explore the wonders 
of nature, would suspect that so simple a body, which he might suppose 
to be formed of a uniform material cast in a mould, would disclose, when 
examined under a powerful microscope, and with the skill of a Brewster, 
the most refined and exquisite conformation. Yet, as I shall have occa- 
sion to specify more in detail in its proper place, this little spherical body, 
scarcely larger than a pea, is composed of upwards of five millions of fibres, 
which lock into one another by means of more than sixty-two thousand 
five hundred millions of teeth. If such be the complication of a portion 
only of the eye of that animal, how intricate must be the structure of the 
other parts of the same organ, having equally important offices! What 
exquisite elaboration must those textures have received, whose functions 
are still more refined! What marvellous workmanship must have been 
exercised in the organization of the nerves and of the brain, whose subtle 
instruments of the higher animal faculties, and of which even the modes 
of action are to us not merely inscrutable, but surpassing all our powers 
of conception.” —vol. i. pp. 59, 60. 

What fabric framed by man ever approached in refinement this 
specimen? The author goes on to state, that all organic and living 
structures, must be composed of solid as well as fluid parts, 
although the proportion between these is in different cases almost 
infinitely varied. A dormant vitality may, indeed, exist in a sys-. 
tem of organs which have been brought into a perfectly dry state, 
as in the case of vegetable seed, and many species of animalcules, 
and even of some worms, which after an indefinite length of time, 
having been kept dry, resume their activity when moistened, as if 
restored to life. Such as the wheel animalcule. This atom of dust, 
as it only amounts to in size, may remain for years as such in @ 
dry state, and yet may be revived in a few minutes by being again 
supplied with water. The same thing holds true of an animalcule, 
resembling an eel in its shape, when viewed through a miscroscope, 
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which infects diseased wheat: when dried, it appears in the form of 
a fine powder, but when moistened it resumes its living state. But 
how can one hear of these things without being lost in a wonder, 
only to be equalled by the knowledge which the telescope has 
epened up!—for if the heavenly bodies be to our apprehension 
infinitely numerous and great, the animals that teem in every,mi- 
nute fragment of the globe are infinitely small, and no less count- 
less In number. | 

What seems to be the simplest form of organization is to be 
found in vegetables; they are limited in their economy to the 
functions of nutrition and reproduction, and are very different from 
sentient, active; and locomotive. animals. We cannot find room 
for any part of the curious facts which the author has well arranged 
respecting the wonderfully minute and skilful structure of vegetable 
substances. But without this physiological knowledge, every one 
must be astonished when he contemplates the manner in which a 
large tree is chained to the earth; or, when he considers the stems 
of the grasses, which are hollow tubes, and demonstrably the mest 
effective construction of a column for obtaining the greatest. possi- 
ble degree of strength. So that Galileo, when interrogated by the 
inquisition as to his belief in a Supreme Being, replied, pointing to 
a straw on the floor of his dungeon, that, from the structure of that 
object alone, he would infer with certainty the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator :— 

‘“The graceful continuous curve with which the stem of a tree rises 
from the ground, is the form which is best calculated to give stability to 
the trunk. Evidence of express mechanical design is likewise afforded by 
the manner in which the trunk is subdivided into its branches, spreading 
out in all directions, manifestly with a view to procure for the leaves the 
greatest extent of surface, and thus enable them to receive the fullest 
action of both light and air. The branches, also, are so constructed as to 
yield to the irregular impulses of the wind, and again, by their elasticity, 
to return to their natural positions, and by these alternate inflexions on 
opposite sides, to promote the motion of the sap in the vessels and cellular 
texture of the liber and alburnum. Nothing can exceed the elegance of 
those forms which are presented in every part of the vegetable kingdom, 
Whether they be considered with reference to their direct utility for the 
support of individual life, and the continuance of the species, or whether 
they be viewed as component parts of that beauty which is spread over 
the scenery of nature, and is so delightfully refreshing to the eye of every 
beholder alive to its fascinating charms. How enchanting are all the 
varieties of flowers, that decorate in gay profusion every part of the gar- 
den of creation; and into which the farther we carry our philosophic 
scrutiny, the more forcibly will our hearts be impressed with the truth of 
the divine appeal, that ‘Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’ ”’—vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 


But the organization of anzmals rises much above that of vege- 
tables in point of complexity, and yet its simplicity when taken in 
connexion with what it can accomplish, is not the least testimony 
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to the master-skill of the Artificer. But to pass over the whole 
of the disquisition afforded by the author on this subject, let us for 
a moment advert to the fact, that, unlike every piece of machinery 
made by man,'a living body contains within itself a principle ‘of 
motion, quite distinct from the force which keeps a watch in ac- 
tion; for this may be traced to the hand which coiled the spring ; 
or in the steam-engine to the fire, which has imparted elasticity 
to the vapour. We can only give part of the author’s summing 
up of a section of his work, which, were it before our readers, as it 
at this moment is open to our eyes, would appear to them by no 
means the most valuable passage; it is, however, one that can be 
most easily understood, in the shape of an extract: 

‘The infinite mechanical skill, with which the moving power has been 
applied to the purposes to be accomplished, is displayed not only in the 
larger organs, where great force is. to be exerted, but also, in a still more 
conspicuous manner, in the execution of the smaller motions, requiring 
the most accurate regulation, and the nicest adjustments. We cannot but 
be struck with the accordance which may often, in these instances, be 
traced with human contrivances, where the greater motions are rapidly 
executed by one set of agents, acting with considerable power and yve- 
locity, while the minuter approximations to the exact positions are effected 
by a distinct part of the apparatus, capable of more delicate action, though 
with a smaller force. Thus, while the astronomer brings his telescope 
round by powerful machinery, so as to direct it to that part of the hea- 
vens, where the object he wishes to view is situated, a more nice mecha- 
nism is employed to direct the instrument accurately to the exact point: 
and, again, another is provided for making the proper focal adjustments. 
Many parallel cases occur in the mechanism of the animal frame ;’ one set 
of powerful muscles being employed for the larger movements, and an- 
other set provided for the accurate regulation of the more delicate inflex- 
ions and nicer positions. This we shall find exemplified in the movements 
of the fingers, and of many of the organs of the finer senses.””—vol. 1: pp. 
139—140. 

The author next proceeds to discuss in distinct chapters, the 
mechanical functions of several different grades of animals, begin- 
ning with Zoophytes, that is, animated plants, or what has been 
more properly designated Phytozoa, that is, plant-like animals. 
These form the lowest stations in the scale of organization, beginning 
with the various species of sponge, which are met with in multi- 
tudes on every rocky coast of the ocean, from the shores of Green- 
land to those of Australia. The series which he next arrives at Is 
the Mollusca, which embraces the oyster, the muscle, the cockle, 
animals very imperfectly furnished with organs of l«comotion, at 
least after having arrived at a certain period of their growth; for 
immediately after they are hatched, they are free to move in the 
water, in search of a habitation. In this chapter, the formation of 
shells affords much interesting discussion. Articulated animals 
in general, the lowest division of which have a vermi-form shape; 
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such as the earth-worm, follow the Mollusca. Spiders are another 
of the divisions in this section. 

‘‘Incommon with all articulated animals, Spiders, in the progress of 
their growth, cast their outer skin several times, and at regular periods. 
In the earlier stages of their existence, although they have. the general 
form of the mature insect, yet they have a smaller number of legs; the 
last pair not making their appearance. till after.the spider has attained a 
certain size. We may here trace the commencement ofthat system of 
matamorphosis, which, as we shall afterwards find, is carried to so great a 
length in winged insects. 

“Spiders are endowed with extensive powers of progressive motion, 
and display great activity and energy in all their movements. The long 
and elastic limbs on which the body is suspended, being firmly braced by 
their articulations, enable the muscles to act with great mechanical advan- 
tage in accelerating the progression of the body. Hence these animals 


are enabled to run with great swiftness, and to spring from considerable 


distances on their prey ; powers which were necessary to those tribes that 
live altogether by. the chase. The greater number of species, however, 
as is well known, are provided with a curious apparatus for spinning 
threads, and for constructing webs to entangle flies and other small insects. 
Every-species of spider weaves its web in a manner peculiar to itself: and, 
besides the principal web, they often construct in the neighbourhood a 
smaller one, in the form of a cell, in which they conceal themselves, and 
lie in ambush for their prey. Between this cell and the principal web 
they extend a thread of communication, and by the vibrations into which 
it is thrown, on the contact of any solid body, the spider is immediately 
acquainted with the event, and passes quickly to the spot, by the assist- 
ance of-the same thread. 

‘Some species have the power of conveying themselves to considerable 
distances through the air by means of threads which they dart out, and 
which are borne onwards by the wind, while the spider is clinging to the 
end of the thread which is next to it. In this manner these spiders are 
often carried up to a great height in the air: and it has been supposed 
that during their flight they often seize upon gnats and other flies; be- 
cause the mutilated remains of these insects are often seen adhering to the 
threads : this point, however, is open to much doubt.” —vol. 1. pp. 283—5. 


Crustacea are also arranged under the head of articulated ani- 
mals, whose calcareous coverings are analogous to shell both in 
structure and composition. But this solid structure does not admit 
of increase by the extension of its own parts. 


. “The tendency in the body and in the limbs to expand during growth 
is restrained by the limited dimensions of the shell, which resists the ef- 
forts to enlarge its diameter. But this force of expansion goes on in- 
creasing, till at length it is productive of much uneasiness to the ani- 
mal, which is, in consequence, prompted to make a violent effort to re- 
lieve itself : by this means it generally succeeds in bursting the shell ; 
and then, by dint of repeated struggles, extricates its body and its limbs. 
The lobster first withdraws its claws, and then its feet, as if it were pull- 
ing them out of a pair of boots: the head next throws off its case, toge- 
ther with its antenne; and the two eyes are disengaged from their horny 
pedicles. In this operation, not only the complex apparatus of the jaws, 
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but even the horny cuticle and teeth of the stomach, are all cast off along 
with the shell: and, last of all, the tail is extricated. But the whole pro- 
cess is not accomplished without long continued efforts. Sometimes the 
legs are lacerated or torn off, in the attempt to withdraw them from the 
shell; and in the younger crustacea the operation is not unfrequently fatal, 
Even when successfully accomplished it leaves the animal in a most lan- 
guid state : the limbs, being soft and pliant, are scarcely able to drag the 
body along. They are not. however, left altogether without defence. 
For some time before the old shell was cast off, preparations had been 
making for forming a new one. The membrane which lined the shell 
had been acquiring greater density, and had already collected a quantity 
of liquid materials proper for the consolidation of the new shell. These 
materials are mixed with a large proportion of colouring matter, of-a 
bright scarlet hue, giving it the appearance of red blood, though it differs 
totally from blood in all its other properties. As soon as the shell is cast 
off, this membrane, by the pressure from within, is suddenly expanded, 
and, by the rapid growth of the soft parts, soon acquires a much larger size 
than the former shell. ‘Then the process of hardening the calcareous in- 
gredient commences, and is rapidly completed ; while an abundant suppl 
of fresh matter is added to increase the strength of the solid walls which 
are thus constructing for the support of the animal. Reaumur estimates 
that the lobster gains, during each change of its covering, an increase of 
one-fifth of its former dimensions. When the animal has attained its full 
size, no operation of this kind is required, and the same shell is perma- 
nently retained. 

«‘ A provision appears to be made, in the anterior of the animal, for the 
supply of the large quantity of calcareous matter required for the con- 
struction of the shell at the proper time. A magazine of carbonate of 
lime is collected, previous to each change of shell, in the form of two 
rounded masses, one on each side of the stomach. In the Crab thee balls 
have received the absurd name of crab’s eyes ; and during the formation 
of the shell they disappear.”’—vol. 1. pp. 292—4. 

Another most amazing provision is made for animals of this class: 
it is well known when deprived of a claw, that that part is soon Te- 
placed by one which grows from the stump of the one lost. But 
we have only got tothe middle of the first volume, by the foregoing 
notices; and every succeeding page is as interesting and full of 
wonder as those which have preceded it. Of insects, the metamor- 
phoses that many of them undergo, their flight, their number, 
beauty and variety, we therefore must extract nothing. But, as the 
author says, if it be pleasing to trace the footsteps of nature in con- 
structions so infinitely varied as those of the lower animals, and to 
follow the gradations of ascent from the Zoophyte to the winged 
insect, still more interesting must be the study of those more elabo- 
rate efforts of creative power which are displayed on a wider field in 
the higher orders of the animal kingdom. The resu!t of these con- 
structions is seen in vast series of Vertebrated Animals, which 
comprehends all the larger species on the globe, including man him- 
self, at the summit of the scale. In this extended series there 1s at 
first sight a most remarkable distinction when compared with those 
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that have gone before. For whilst in ¢hés the solid frame work is 
in general internal, surrounded by the softer organs, in ‘hat the 
softer parts are internal, and enclosed in a crust. ‘The uses which 
such an arrangement serves are many and mighty, as the mind at 
once perceives; but a perusal of the treatise before us will astonish 
the reader with an immense number more, which we cannot even 
glance at in this notice. The formation and developement of bone, 
the construction of the vertebral column, and many other processes 
connected with ossification as here detailed, overwhelm the contem- 
plative mind with an admiring wonder, that can only find any thing 
like adequate expression in an act of adoration. | 


‘lhe purpuses to be answered by the skeleton, in vertebrated animals, 
resolve themselves into the three following ; first, the affording mechanical 
support to the body generally, and also to different portions of the body ; 
secondly, the providing a solid basis for the attachments of the muscles 
which are to effect their movements; and thirdly, the giving protection to 
the vital organs, and more particularly to the central parts of the nervous 
system. Of these the last is the circumstance that has the greatest influ- 
ence in determining the principles on which the osseous frame-work has 
been constructed. In the nervous system of all the animals coming under 
the denomination of vertebrata, the spinal marrow, together with the 
brain, (which may, indeed, be considered as the anterior extremity of the 
spinal marrow, only much enlarged by an additional mass of nervous 
substance, ) are the most important parts of that system, and the organs 
which stand most in need of protection from every kind of injury. ‘These 
two portions of the nervous system, when viewed as composing a single 
organ, have been denominated the spino-cerebral axis, in contradistinc- 
tion to the analogous parts of the nervous system of articulated animals: 
for amidst great differences of structure and of functions, an analogy is 
still retained among the several forms of the nervous system, character- 
ising these two great divisions of the animal kingdom. In the embryo 
state of the vertebrata the central parts of that system consist of two 
separate filaments, running parallel to each other the whole length of the 
body: but in process of time these two filaments unite, and constitute a 
single spinal cord: and the primary type of the skeleton is determined by 
the peculiar form of this, the central organ of the nervous system. A ie 

‘In laying the foundations of the skeleton, then, the first object is to 
provide for the security of the spinal cord; and this is accomplished by 
enclosing it within a series of cartilaginous rings, which are destined to 
shield it during its growth, and, by their subsequent ossification, to protect 
it most effectually from all injurious pressure. It is this part of the ske- 
leton, accordingly, of which the rudiments appear the earliest in the embryo 
animal, These rings form a column, extending in a longitudinal direction 
along the trunk; retracing to us the series of horny rings, in which the 
bodies of worms, of insects, and indeed of all the Articu/ata, are encased. 
When ossified, these several rings are termed vertebre ; and the entire 
column which they compose is the Spine. 

‘Nor is the spine of less importance when viewed in its mechanical 
relations to the rest of the skeleton. It is the great central beam of the 
fabric, establishing points of union between all its parts, and combining 
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them into one continuous frame-work : it is the general axis of all thei? 
motions, or the common fulcrum on which the principal bones of thé ex. 
tremities are made to turn: it furnishes fixed points of attachment to al} 
the large muscles which act upon these bones as levers, and also to those 
which move the trunk itself. 

‘If this column had been perfectly rigid, the whole frame-work would 
have been exposed to inconvenience, and éven danger, amidst the shocks 
it must encounter during all the quick and sudden movements of the body, 
Not only must its mechanism be framed to sustain these shocks, but also 
to accommodate itself to various kinds of flexions, and twistings of the 
trunk. While these objects are provided for, care must at the same time 
be taken that the spinal marrow it encloses shall, amidst all these motions, 
remain secure from pressure; for so delicate is its structure that the least 
degree of compression would at once interrupt its functions, and lead to 
the most fatal consequences. A safe passage is likewise to be afforded to 
the nerves, which issue from the spinal marrow, at certain intervals, on 
each side, throughout its whole length. 

‘No where has mechanical art been more conspicuously displayed than 
in the construction of a fabric capable of fulfilling these opposite, and ap- 
parently incompatible functions. The principal difficulty was to combine 
great strength with sufficient flexibility. This we find accomplished, first, 
by the division of the column into a great number of pieces, each of which 
being locked in with the two adjoining pieces, and, tightly braced by con- 
necting ligaments, is allowed but a very small degree of flexion at the 
point of junction. This slight flexion at each single joint, however, by 
becoming multiplied along the series, amounts to a considerable degree of 
motion in the whole column.”—vol. i. pp. 386—390. 


Fishes occupy the lowest rank of vertebrated animals; of ter- 
restrial tribes, reptiles and those that are amphibious are the next 
in ascent. Mummalia is the highest division, and presenting a 
mighty class of animals; comprehending all those which possess a 
spinal column, breathe air by means of lungs, and are also warm- 
blooded and viviparous; conditions which render it necessary that 
they should possess organs, called mamme, endowed with the power 
of preparing milk for the nourishment of their young. These are 
not exclusively land animals; some are amphibious, and some 
aquatic; but as they all possess in common the essential characters 
of internal structure and of functions above enumerated, which also 
belong to the human species, they claim to be ranked together, and 
our deepest interest belongs to them. Let it be remarked, however, 
that the law of uniformity in the plan of construction of all the 
animals belonging to the same class, is strikingly shown in various 
parts of the animals therein included. For instance, although in 
the anterior extremities of the Cetacea, which include the whole, 
they present externally no resemblance to the leg and foot of a qua- 
druped, yet being fashioned into fin-like members, and when the 
bones are stripped of the thick integument which covers them, we 
find that they exhibit the same divisions as exist in the most highly 
developed organization. But it is man who is both physically and 
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physiologically placed incontestably at the summit of the scale of 
terrestrial beings. It. is not, however, on a pre- eminence in any 
single quality that this superiority can be founded but in a general 
adaptation to an incomparably greater variety of objects, and our 
infinitely more expanded sphere of action, than any other animal. 
Destined to possess an intellectual, a social, and a moral existence, 
man has had every part of his organization modified with an express 
relation to these great objects of his formation: for instance, it is 
impossible to doubt that nature intended man to assume the erect 


attitude. 

“ The space comprehended by the two feet is extremely narrow, when 
compared with the extended base on which the quadruped is supported : 
hence the stability of the body must be considerably less. The statue of 
an elephant placed upon a level surface, would stand without danger of 
oversetting ; but the statue of a man resting on the feet, in the usual at- 
titude of standing, would be thrown down by a very small impulse. It is 
evident, indeed, that in the living body, if the centre of gravity were 
at any moment to pass beyond the base, no muscular effort which could 
then be made would avail to prevent the body from falling. But the ac- 
tions of the muscles are continually exerted to prevent the yielding of the 
joints under the weight of the body, which tends to bend them. In qua- 
drupeds less exertion is requisite for that purpose ; and standing is in them, 
aswe have seen, a posture of comparative repose : in man it requires nearly 
as great an expenditure of muscular power as the act of walking. Sol- 
diers on parade experience more fatigue by remaining in the attitude of 
standing, than they would by marching during an equal time. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, it is impossible for even the strongest man to remain on 
his legs, in precisely the same position, for any considerable length of 
time. The muscles in action soon become fatigued, and require to be re- 
lieved by varying the points of support, so as to bring other muscles into 
play. Hence the weight of the body is transferred alternately from one 
foot to the other. The action of standing consists, in fact, of a series of 
small and imperceptible motions, by which the centre of gravity is perpe- 
tually shifted from one part of the base to another; the tendency to fall 
to any one side being quickly counteracted by an insensible movement in 
acontrary direction. Long habit has rendered us unconscious of these 
exertions, which we are, nevertheless, continually making; but a child 
learning to walk finds it difficult to accomplish them successfully. It is 
one among those arts which he has to acquire, and which costs him in the 
apprenticeship many painful efforts, and many discouraging falls. But 
whenever nature is the teacher, the scholar makes rapid progress in learn- 
ing; and no sooner have the muscles acquired the necessary strength, than 
the child becomes an adept i in balancing its body in various attitudes, and 
ina very short time is unconscious that these actions require exertion.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 541, 542. 


The second volume commences with the vital functions, and of 
course we take up the offices of nutrition of the same grades of 
beings whose mechanical functions have been treated of in the 
first volume. The animal machine, in common with every other 
mechanical contrivance, is subject to wear by constant use. There- 
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fore it requires to be forwarded in its growth, and upheld in ig 
vigour. The processes by which all this is accomplished comprise 
the reparation of the waste of the substance of the organs, their 
maintenance, and their application. The food of plants and the 
mode by which they are nourished, furnish astonishing proofs of 
design and wisdom. [But we goon to the food of animals; not ag 
being more admirable, but as being a subject more affecting in re- 
ference to us. And here we shall just take by random a statement 
or two from the work now before us. ‘T’hus every class has its. 
carnivorous tribes in the animal kingdom, which consume living 
prey of every denomination. Tor instance :— 


‘‘ No sooner is the signal. given, on the death of any large animal, than 
multitudes of every class hasten to the spot, eager to partake of the repast 
which nature has prepared. If the carcass be not rapidly devoured by 
rapacious birds, or carnivorous quadrupeds, it never fails to be soon at. 
tacked by swarms of insects, which speedily consume its softer textures, 
leaving only the bones. These, again, are the favourite repast of the 
Hyzena, whose powerful jaws are peculiarly formed for grinding them into 
powder, and whose stomach can extract from them an abundant portion 
of nutriment. No less speedy is the work of demolition among the inha- 
bitants of the waters, where innumerable fishes, crustacea, annelida, and 
mollusca are on the watch to devour all dead animal matter which may 
come within their reach. The consumption of decayed vegetables is not 
quite so speedily accomplished; yet these also afford an ample store of 
nourishment to hosts of minuter beings, less conspicuous, perhaps, but 
performing a no less important part in the economy of the creation. It 
may be observed that most of the insects which feed on decomposing ma- 
terials, whether animal or vegetable, consume a much larger quantity than 
they appear to require for the purposes of nutrition. We may hence infer 
that in their formation other ends were contemplated, besides their own 
individual existence. ‘They seem as if commissioned to act as the scaven- 
gers of organic matter, destined to clear away all those particles, of which 
the continued accumulation would have tainted the atmosphere or the 
waters with infection, and spread a wide extent of desolation and of death. 

‘¢ But we may carry these views still farther; and, following the ulterior 
destination of the minuter and unheeded fragments of decomposed organi- 
zations, which we might conceive had been cast away, and lost to all 
useful purposes, we may trace them as they are swept down by the rains, 
and deposited in pools and lakes, amidst waters collected from the soil on 
every side. Here we find them, under favourable circumstances, again 
partaking of animation, and invested with various forms of infusory ani- 
malcules, which sport in countless myriads their ephemeral existence 
within the ample regions of every drop. Yet even these are still qualified 
to fulfil other objects in a more distant and far wider sphere; for, borne 
along, in the course of time, by the rivers into which they pass, they are 
at length conveyed into the sea, the great receptacle of all the particles 
that are detached from the objects on land. Here also they float not use- 
lessly in the vast abyss; but contribute to maintain in existence incal- 
culable hosts of animal beings, which people every portion of the wide 
expanse of ocean, and which rise in regular gradation from the microscopi¢ 
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monad, and scarcely visible medusa, through endless tribes of mollusca, 
and of fishes, up to the huge Leviathan of the deep. 

‘«« Even those portions of organic matter, which, in the course of decom- 
position escape in the form of gases, and are widely diffused through the 
atmosphere, are not wholly lost for the uses of living nature ; for, in course 
of time, they also, as we have seen, re-enter into the vegetable system, 
resuming the solid form, and reappearing as organic products, destined 


again to run through the same never-ending chyle of vicissitudes and 
transmutations.’’—vol. ii. pp. 60—64. 


The call of hunger produces on the herbivorous and carnivorous 
animals the most opposite effects :-— 


‘The calls of hunger produce on each of these classes of animals the 
most opposite effects. Herbivorous animals are rendered weak and faint 
by the want of food, but the tiger is roused to the full energy of his powers 
by the cravings of appetite; his strength and courage are never so great as 
when he is nearly famished, and he rushes to the attack, reckless of con- 
sequences, and undisinayed by the number or force of his opponents. From 
the time he has tasted blood, po education can soften the native ferocity 
of his disposition: he is noithae Yo be reclaimed by kindness, nor subdued 
by the fear of punishment. On the other hand, the elephant, subsisting 
upon the vegetable productions of the forest, superior in size and even in 
strength to the tiger, and armed with as powerful weapons of defence, 
which it wants not the courage to employ when necessary, is capable of 
being tamed with the greatest ease, is readily brought to submit to the 
authority of man, and requites with affection the benefits he receives. 

“On first contemplat.ng this extensive destruction of animal life by 
modes the most cruel and revolting to all our feelings, we naturally recoil 
with horror from the sanguinary scene; and cannot refrain from asking 
how all this is consistent with the wisdom and benevolence so conspicu- 
ously manifested in all other parts of the creation. The best theologians 
have been obliged to confess that a difficulty does here exist, and that the 
only plausible solution which it admits of, is to consider the pain and suf- 
fering thus created, as one of the necessary consequences of those general 
laws which secure, on the whole, the greatest and most permanent good. 
There can be no doubt that the scheme, by which one animal is made 
directly conducive to the subsistence of another, leads to the extension of 
the benefits of existence to an infinitely greater number of beings than 
could otherwise have enjoyed them.’’—veol. 11. pp. 66—68. 

Magnificent is now the field that opens up to us in this treatise. 
There is the preparation of food treated of, liquid and solid, mas- 
tication, deglutition, and the receptacles ; there is digestion, chyli- 
fication, lacteal absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion, 
absorption, and at last nervous power, which leads to the sensorial 
functions. Each of these terms admits of the most curious instruc- 
tion and scientific explication ; but we must confine ourselves to a 
notice of the functions of the senses. Indeed the system of me- 
chanical and vital operations, or rather functions which we have 
merely touched, is only a foundation for the endowment of higher 
faculties, which constitute the great objects of animal existence. It 
is in the study of these final purposes that the scheme of nature in 
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the formation of the animal world displays itself in all its grandeur, 
The Divine Architect has employed all the powers of matter. which 
science has yet revealed to man to concur in the great work that 
was to be performed. On the organized fabric there has been eon. 
ferred a vital force ; with the powers of mechanism have been. con- 
joined those of chemistry: and to these have been superadded the 
still more subtle and potent agencies of caloric and of electricity ; 
every resource has been employed, every refinement practised, every 
combination exhausted, that could ensure the stability and prolong 
the duration of the system, amidst the multifarious causes which 
continually menace it with destruction. 

But can this, continues the author, which is mere physical exist- 
ence, be the sole end of life? Must we not even associate the power 
of feeling with the idea of animal existence? There is a peculiar 
substance called the medullary, which composes the greater part of 
the texture of the brain, assinal marrow, and nerves, that is to man 
totally inexplicable, connected with affections of the sentient and in- 
telligent principle: a principle which we cannot any otherwise believe 
than as being distinct from matter; although we know that it is capa- 
bleof being affected by matter operating through the medium of this 
nervous substance, and that it is capable of reacting upon matter 
through the same medium. The brain is the essential organ of 
sensation ; the inquiry, therefore, arises respecting the scheme that 
has been devised for enabling it to receive impressions from such 
external objects as it is intended that this sentient being shall be 
capable of perceiving :— 

‘* As these objects can, in the first instance, make impressions only on 
the organs situated at the surface of the body, it is evidently necessary 
that some medium of communication should be provided between the ex- 
ternal organ and the brain. Such a medium is found in the nerves, which 
are white cords, consisting of bundles of threads or filaments of medullary 
matter, enveloped in sheaths of membrane, and extending continuously 
from the external organ of the brain, where they all terminate. It is also 
indispensably requisite that those notices of the presence of objects 
should be transmitted instantly to the brain; forthe slightest delay would 
be attended with serious evil, and might even lead to fatal consequences. 
The nervous power, of which, in our review of the vital functions, we 
notice some of the operations, is the agent employed by nature for this 
important office of a rapid communication of impressions. ‘The velocity 
with which the nerves subservient to sensation transmit the impressions 
they receive at one extremity, along their whole course, to their termina- 
tion in the brain, exceeds all measurement, and can be compared only to 
that of electricity passing along a conducting wire. 

“It is evident, therefore, that the brain requires to be furnished witha 
great number of these nerves, which perform the office of conductors of 
the subtle influence in question; and that these nerves must extend from 
all those parts of the body which are to be rendered sensible, and must 
unite at their other extremities in that central organ. It is of special im- 
portance that the surface of the body, in particular, should communicate 
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all'the impressions received from the contact of external bodies; and thiat 
these impressions should-produce the most. distinct perceptions of touch. 
Hence we find that the skin, and all those parts:of it more particularly in- 
tended to be the organs of a delicate touch;, are: most abundantly supplied 
with nerves; each nerve, however, communicating a sensation, distin- 
guishable from that of every other, so. as to enable the mind. to. discrimi- 
nate between them, and refer them to their respective origins in different 
parts of the surface. It is also expedient that the internal organs of the 
body should have some sensibility ; but it is better that this should be-very 
limited in degree, since the occasions are few in which it would be posi- 
tively injurious: hence the nerves of sensation are distributed in less abun- 
dance to these organs.’’—vol. 11. pp. 366 —8. 

‘To a person unused to reflection, the phenomena of sensation and per- 
ception may appear to require no elaborate investigation. ‘That he may 
behold external objects, nothing more seems necessary than directing his 
eyes towards them. He feels as if the sight of those objects were a ne- 
cessary consequence of the motion of the eye-balls, and he dreams not 
that there can be any thing marvellous in the function of the eye, or that 
any other organ is concerned in this simple act of vision. If he wishes to 
ascertain the solidity of an object within his reach, he knows that he has 
bnt to stretch forth his hand, and to feel in what degree it resists the 
pressure he gives to it. No exertion even of this kind is required for hear- 
ing the voices of his companions, or being apprized, by the increasing 
loudness of the sound of falling waters, as he advances in a particular di- 
rection, that he is coming nearer and nearer to the cataract. Yet how 
much is really implied in all these apparent simple phenomena! Science 
has taught us that these perceptions of external objects, far from being 
direct or intuitive, are only the final result of along series of operations, 
produced by agents of a most subtle nature, which act, by curious and com- 
plicated laws, upon a refined organization, disposed in particular situa- 
tions in our bodies, and adjusted with admirable art to receive their im- 
pressions, to modify and combine them in a certain order, and to convey 
them ina regular succession, and without confusion, to the immediate 
seat of sensation. 

“Yet this process, complicated as it may appear, constitutes but the 
first stage of the entire function of perception: for before the mind can 
arrive at a distinct knowledge of the presence and peculiar qualities of the 
external object which gives rise to the sensation, a long series of mental 
changes must intervene, and many intellectual operations must be per- 
formed. All these take place in such rapid succession, that even when 
we include the movement of the limb, which is consequent upon the per- 
ception, and which we naturally consider as part of the same continuous 
action, the whole appears to occupy but a single instant. Upon a careful 
analysis of the phenomena, however, as I shall afterwards attempt to show, 
we find no less than twelve distinguishable kinds of changes, or rather 
processes, some of which imply many changes, must always intervene, in 
regular succession, between the action of the external object on the organ 
of sense, and the voluntary movement of the limb which it excites.’— 
pp. 372—3. 


On none of the works of the Creator which we are permitted tu 
behold have the characters of intention been more deeply and 
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legibly engraved than on the organ of vision. Of all the animal 
structures, this is, perhaps; the one which most easily admits of bein 
brought into close comparison with the works of human art; for 
the eye is, in truth, a refined optical instrument, the perfection of 
which can never be fully appreciated until we have instituted such 
a comparison. We can only find room for a small part of the 
description of the human eye :— 


‘** An orbicular muscle, the fibres of which run in a circular direction, 
immediately underneath the skin, all round the eye, is provided for closin 
them. ‘The upper eye-lid is raised by a separate muscle, contained within 
the orbit, immediately above the upper straight muscle of the eye-ball, 
The eye-lashes are curved in opposite directions, so as not to interfere with 
each other when the eye-lids are closed. ‘Their utility in guarding the 
eye against the entrance of various substances, such as_ hairs, dust, or 
perspiration, and also in shading the eye from too strong impressions of 
light, is sufficiently apparent. The eye-lids, in closing, meet first at the 
outer corner of the eye; and their junction proceeds along the line of their 
edges, towards the inner angles, till the contact is complete: by this 
means the tears are carried onwards in that direction, and accumulated at 
the inner corner of the eye; an effect which is promoted by the bevelling 
of the margins of the eye-lids, which, when they meet, form a channel for 
the fluid to pass in that manner. When they arrive at the inner corner 
of the eye, the tears are conveyed away by two slender ducts, the orifices 
of which, called the puncta lacrymalia, are seen at the inner corner of 
each eye-lid, and are separated by a round projecting body, connected 
with a fold of the conjunctiva, and termed the /acrymal caruncle. The 
two ducts soon unite to form one passage, which opens into a sac, situated 
at the upper part of the sides of the nose, and terminating below in the 
cavity of the nostrils, into which the tears are ultimately conducted. When 
the secretion of the tears is too abundant to be carried off by this channel, 
they overflow upon the cheeks; but when the quantity is not excessive, 
the tendency to flow over the eye-lid is checked by an oily secretion pro- 
ceeding from a row of minute glands, situated at the edge of the eye-lids, 
and termed the Meliomian glands. 

‘The eye-brows are a further protection to the eyes; the direction of 
the hairs being such as to turn away from them any drops of rain or of 
perspiration, which may chance to fall from above. | 

«Excepting in front, where the eyes are covered and protected by the 
eye-lids, these important organs are on all sides effectually guarded from 
injury by being contained in a hollow bony socket, termed the orbit, aud 
composed of seven portions of bone. These seven elements may ve recog- 
nised in the skulls of all the mammalia, and perhaps also in those of all 
other vertebrated animals; affording a remarkable illustration of the unity 
of the plans of nature in the construction of the animal fabric.”—vol. il. 
pp. 467—469. 

The chapter on the reproductive functions,which forms the last 
part of this work,we must pass over, and also take leave entirely of 
it. The extracts we have given will satisfy every reader that the 
work is one of great care, labour, and ability. Such progress of late 
has been made in every branch of physiological science, that it must 
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have been no easy task to embrace, even within these two thick 
volumes, the principal facts, and still less so to arrange them in the 
lucid order in which they appear. The result of our perusal of the 
treatise however, is to our minds a sufficient testimony to the talent 
of the author. It was his design to treat of animal and vegetable 
physiology in a manner that would prove that those departments of 
nature were the work of one all-powerful, wise, and benevolent Being ; 
and he has succeeded in conveying to our minds the most exalted 
conceptions of God of which we are susceptible. The perusal of 
the work will be found by every candid reader a highly instructive 
and ennobling exercise. Philosophy is here beheld in her proper eo- 
lour and shape, as the hand-maiden of truth, and akin to revealed 
religion. We quote the concluding paragraphs, which are such as 
became a Christian writer to indite :— 


“The great Author of our being, who, while he has been pleased to 
confer on us the gift of reason, has prescribed certain limits to its 
powers, permits us to acquire, by its exercise, a knowledge of some of 
the wondrous works of his creation, to interpret the characters of wisdom 
and of goodness with which they are impressed, and to join our voice td 
the general chorus which proclaims ‘ His Might, Majesty, and Dominion.’ 
From the same gracious hand we also derive that unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge, which this fleeting life must ever leave unsatisfied; those 
endowments of the moral sense, with which the present constitution of 
the world so ill accords; and that innate desire of perfection which our 
present frail condition is so inadequate to fulfil. But it is not given to 
man to penetrate into the counsels or fathom the designs of Omni 
tence; for, in directing his views into futurity, the feeble light of his 
reason is scattered and lost in the vast abyss. Although we plainly dis- 
cern intention in every part of the creation, the grand object of the 
whole is placed far above the scope of our comprehension. It is impos- 
sible, however, to conceive that this enormous expenditure of power, 
this vast accumulation of contrivances and of machinery, and this profu- 
sion of existence resulting from them, can thus, from age to age, be 
prodigally lavished, without some ulterior end. Is man, the favoured 
creature of nature’s bounty, ‘the paragon of animals,’ whose spirit holds 
communion with celestial powers, formed but to perish with the wreck 
of his bodily frame? Are generations after generations of his race 
doomed to follow in endless succession, rolling darkly down the stream 
of time, and leaving no track in its pathless ocean? Are the operations 
of Almighty power to end with the present scene? May we not discern, 
in the spiritual constitution of man, the traces of higher powers, to which 
those he now possesses are but preparatory : some embryo faculties which 
raise us above this earthly habitation? Have we not in the imagination 
a power but little in harmony with the fetters of our bodily organs; and 
bringing within our view purer conditions of- being, exempt from the 
illusions of our senses and the infirmities of our nature, our elevation to 
which will eventually prove that all these unsated desires of knowledge, 
and all these ardent aspirations after moral good, were not implanted in 
us in vain? 

“ Happily there has been vouchsafed to us, from a higher source, a 
pure and heavenly light to guide our faltering steps, and animate our 
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fainting .spirit, in this dark and dreary search; revealing those truths 
which it imports us most of all to know; giving to morality higher 
sanctions; elevating our hopes and our affections to nobler objects than 
belong to earth, and inspiring. more exalted themes of thanksgiving and 
of praise.”’—vol. ii. pp. 639—641. . 





Art. VIII.—A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern. By the 
Rev. Caartes Gurziarr. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1834, 


Tue. author in this and.former works has done much to make us 
acquainted with that.singular people, the Chinese, and with their 
immense-empire. As.a nation they are becoming more and more 
an object. of consideration. to Europeans. . Hitherto the remoteness 
of situation with respect to Britain that China holds on the, face of 
the globe, and the inhospitable nature of its policy towards strangers, 
have concurred in perpetuating the erroneous impressions created 
by travellers imperfectly informed, or prone to exaggerate what- 
ever they saw. But the author’s long and careful. study of that 
strange country’s character, which his extended, residence in it en- 
abled him to pursue, and his earnest. desire to give a faithful ac- 
count:of all that he has. had: the means of studying, unite to render 
the volumes: before us of particular value. Indeed, they will be 
found to convey a more correct and comprehensive view of the in- 
ternal history of China than has ever before been published. Mr. 
Gutzlaff’s intimate acquaintance with the extraordinary language of 
the people of whom he treats at once presents him with a key to in- 
formation and knowledge which very few possess. A free trade has 
been opened up for British merchants to China, and we feel confi- 
dent that the. present work will do much in clearing away many 
misapprehensions that previously have been generally entertained 
by the English in respect of that country. One thing is manifest 
even on the slightest perusal of these volumes, that. they are 
severely accurate, in. regard not merely of the matters stated .as 
facts, but in the reasonings thereon founded. No longer need it 
be supposed that the “ celestial empire” possesses a military power 
of colossal-dimensions and strength, or that the government, which 
may be regarded as the beau idea! of despotism, has been torn by 
fewer revolutions and civil wars than the free states of the west. 
‘The contents of the work are arranged in a lucid order, which 
enables the reader at once to comprehend the author’s plan, to ar- 
rive at any matter that is therein, with very little trouble, and to 
feel the force of the views taken. The first chapter is devoted to 
geographical remarks, wherein we are told that the whole extent of 
Chinese territory 1s:3,010,400 square miles, 1,298,000 of: which con- 
stitute the area of China Proper. The whole empire is thus larger 
than Europe, and the population is at all events far more numerous. 
The enormous amount of 367 millions is given as the actual number 
of the inhabitants, which the author thinks is as near the truth as 
can be ascertained. Those parts, indeed, which he has visited are 
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extremely populous, ‘and on numbering the houses of small.distriets, 
he has invariably found ‘that the-last imperial census \under-rated 
the amount'of people. ‘Though the empire, however, possesses: ne- 
cessarily ‘a great'variety of climates, its productions both in variety 
and quantity appear to be far inferidr ‘to what is‘found in Europe. 
Fruit-trees, for instance, are comparatively scarée, and very few 
kinds of vegetables are cultivated by the people. The breeding of 
horses and cattle is likewise neglected, almost every kind of'hard 
labour being performed by human hands, and the natives consuming 
comparatively little animal food. 

The second chapter treats of the government and | as of this 
singular. people. 

« At the head of the Chinese-government stands the emperor, as the-son 
of Heaven, Heaven’s vicegerent below, invested with unlimited power.and 
virtue, the sole distributor of Heaven’s favours on earth. His station is 
so greatly elevated above that of all common mortals, that he demands the 
adoration of his subjects, not unlike the Roman emperors of old. Besides 
the appellation of ‘Féen-tsze, ‘heaven's son,’ he is called Hwang-te, ‘the 
august emperor, or Hwang-shang, ‘ supremely august; Ta-hwang-shang, 
‘the great supremely august,’ and Shing-choo, ‘ the holy lord.’ In addressing 
him, it is not very uncommon to use the phrase Wan-suy-yay, ‘the lord 
of a myriad of years;’ or, in speaking of him as we say, ‘his majesty,’ 
‘the court, &c.,’ the Chinese make use of the phrase Chaon-ting, ‘the 
palace.’ The mandarins, as well as the other natives, not only prostrate 
themselves when in the presence of his imperial majesty, but also before a 
tablet, with the inscription, Wan-suy-yay. Dressed in a robe of yellow, 
the colour worn, say the Chinese, by the sun, he is surrounded by all the 
pageantry of the highest dignity in the world; whilst the extensive em- 
pire lies ‘prostrate at his feet. But, notwithstanding his exalted station, 
he is, nominally, the father of his people; though, under the appearance 
of the most lenient patriarchal government, his sway is, in fact, that of the 
most absolute despot. In no country in the world is tyranny so well 
cloaked under the endearing names of paternal authority. Punishments 
are denominated mere chastisements, even when the criminal is cut to 
Pieces, or perishes cruelly by a slow and most ignominious death. The 
emperor of China, the common father of an immense family, does not 
pnnish, but correct; he is actnated by the most tender compassion, when 
hé sucks the blood of the subject and tramples:upon the laws. Like the 
pope, in Europe (and he is nothing but a political pope, equally arrogant 
in pretensions), the emperor is almost considered infallible. But with 
the view of curbing, in some degree, his tremendous authority, the law 
has appointed censors over his conduct, whose admonitions, however, he 
may not choose to receive. Ordinary characters, even when seated on the 
throne, will always be under a certain control; but a tyrant of strong 
inind and great capacity may oppress China with impunity.”—vol. i. pp. 
34—-36. 

The emperor, besides the utmost political power, performs the 
office of high-priest ; the forms of prayers which he repeats have 
been in use during many ages. 
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“ If any calamities afflict the country, he is wont to accuse himself as 
the cause, and to utter the prescribed lamentations, in order to appease 
the gods. Thus, he keeps on good terms with heaven, earth, hills and 
rivers, and all the nation. As much of his actions as he wishes to be 
known, are recorded in a daily gazette, which is but a dry detail of or. 
dinary and uninteresting occurrences. His proclamations are framed ae. 
cording to a prescribed form; for he only examines, or, rather, causes to 
be examined, the ancient records, and writes and acts conformably ; al- 
though he is careful to reserve for himself the liberty of setting aside 
his declared intentions, whenever it suits his convenience. One remark, 
in regard to all Chinese institutions, which applies also to the emperor, 
may here be made :—the theory is, in many instances, very excellent, 
but the practice is generally exceedingly defective. A crafty, lying, base 
spirit pervades the court, and all the officers of government. Persons 
have nowhere, indeed, to complain of a want of fair words; but the ac- 
tions, which form a contrast to them, are abominable. A well-organized 
system of oppression is carried on from the highest minister of state to 
the pettiest mandarin; every one is most anxious to exercise his rapacity 
tipon those below him; and those,in their turn, practise the same ty- 
ranny towards their inferiors.”’—vol. 1. pp. 37—38. 


The whole of the Chinese government is pervaded by a spirit of 
regularity unknown in any other part of Asia. The author com- 
pares it to a steam-engine, receiving its propelling power from Pe- 
king, and communicating it, by means of numerous wheels, to all 
parts of the empire. No new regulation interrupts the once-adopted 
course, which greatly prevents irregularity ; for, age after age, affairs 
are transacted in the same manner. , 

«As all principles of good government aud the whvle code of virtue are, 
according to Chinese opinion, contained in the Classics, it is indispensably 
necessary for every one, who wishes to hold avy public station, to be well 
versed in these writings. The government, therefore, from the time of 
the Tang dynasty, has instituted regular examinations, open to all those 
who wish to become candidates for public empioyments. When they have 
studied the Classics thoronghly, and are able to give satisfactory answers 
to the questions proposed, they are admitted to the lowest degree of scho- 
larship—(sew-tsae)—from whence they advance to the rank of keu-jin; 
this renders them eligible for officers of state. Beyond this, there are 
only the degrees of T'sin-sze and Han-lin. ‘I'he emperor appoints literary 
examiners, whose sole business it is to pronounce impartially their judg- 
ment upon the essays produced at the examinations. The utmost inte- 
grity is required from those who are invested with this high office; but 
nevertheless a great deal of clandestine management is carried on, both 
with and without their knowledge. Offices are also sold to the best bid- 
der, a custom highly injurious to the interests of a country. 

‘Tn all despotic governments in Europe we have a secret police, and im 
China there exists something similar. ‘I'he emperor employs his inspect- 
ors to pry into every man’s affairs, and to report according to what they 
have seen or heard. Upon the greater officers of government some person 
alwa\s acts as spy, in the capacity of a clerk or aide-de-camp. ‘These 
men communicate freely with the cabinet, and have also access to the 
imperial presence.’ —vol. 1. pp. 46, 47. 
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This immense engine keeps wonderfully together, which argues 
favourably in behalf of the system, as connected with the genius of 
the people. But they are in a lethargic state, and easily kept in 
subjection by a weak government. Their soldiery are no doubt 
numerous, the nominal army amounting to more than a million 
men, besides the militia and Mongol cavalry ; but they have little 
martial courage, and for the most part are married, and unwilling 
to leave their homes. They are also held in low estimation com- 
pared with the civilians. Their principal weapons are bows and 
arrows, though they have clumsy matchlocks, guns without car- 
riages, and many other kinds which are not generally used. The 
navy again, though numbering perhaps one thousand sail, is a 
less effective power. Their men-of-war are mere junks, and 
their ignorance of naval tactics remarkable ; for, although the 
Chinese believe that every country exists only as their compassion 
and benevolence suffers it to do so, yet, whenever European ships 
sail along the coast, the terror of their admirals is so great that 
the squadrons of several harbours can never muster as much courage 
as to encounter a single ship. 

The third chapter considers the characters, usages, industry, lan- 
guage, sciences, and religion of the Chinese.. In most of these de- 
partments they are much debased. Their religious indifference is re- 
markable. The Confucian school extends not their views beyond 
the grave, enjoining the worship of all nature, but not nature’s om- 
nipotent God. This is the orthodox creed of the state, and of 
scholars. The sect of Taou are gross idolaters, and more mystical 
in their tenets, in which the vestiges of adulterated truth may be 
found. A third order of superstition has been imported from the 
Hindoos. This is Buddhism, the followers of which are not par- 
ticular as to the objects of their worship, or the merits of other 
religious creeds, only considering their own the best, because it 
teaches the best method to pass through the numerous changes of 
the metempsychosis, till the worshipper arrives at the consumma- 
tion of bliss—annihilation. There are also Mahomedans in China, 
and it is said that there are 600,000 Roman Catholic Christians 
still in the country ; but these once were much more numerous. The 
thought that so many millions of the human race are thus slaves 
to the most debasing paganism, and under the iron rule of anti- 
quated custom, is cheerless in the extreme. But commerce, “ which 
1s the forerunner, if not the cause, of civilization,” we hope and 
believe is about to carry in its train a light that will shed the most 
benign influences over the benighted regions of China. Infidels, or 
persons totally destitute of any portion of a truly Christian spirit, 
are to be found in Britain, who, ignorant of the great benefits 
which they have reaped from Christianity at home, would endea- 
vour to make one weep at the thought of interfering with the super- 
stition of heathens, though that interference should merely consist 
In appeals to the intellect and the heart. But, however picturesque 
VOL.1m. (1834.) No. II. S 
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heathenism may be rendered in description by unfair representations 
it will ever be found, when the whole truth is told, that gross super- 
stition dwells only in the dark places of the earth, and that such 
places are full of immoral practices and horrid cruelties. In China 
a disregard to truth in the ordinary intercourse of life is a deserip. 
tive feature of the people, and every one knows that infanticide is 
carried on to an enormous extent. What a revolution would the 
introduction of the knowledge of Christianity, and obedience to its 
doctrines, accomplish amongst these hundreds of millions of our 
species ! 

A great part of the remainder of these volumes is occupied with 
the history, ancient and modern, of the dynasties which successively 
sat upon the Chinese throne, arranged by the author not as the 
native historians have done, but blended with the annals of the 
western world, as the most convenient order for general use. Four 
eras take up by this plan the entire existence of the nation, which is 
confessedly very ancient. _ Even as a civilized people their annals go 
back to the earliest times,—e civilization, however, which by the 
genius of their institutions has been quite stationary from time im- 
memorial. The author thinks that they had, for instance, a notion 
of astronomy as early as the Chaldeans and Egyptians. But the 
accounts of their antediluvian existence, as given by their historians, 
are as extravagant and unfounded as the mythological stories of the 


. Hindoos and Greeks. It does not appear indeed that much that is 


authentic can be narrated of the empire previous to the time of 
Confucius, 550 B. C. 

The author calls the first of the four eras, into which he divides 
the history of China, the Mythological :—duration uncertain. The 
second era embraces the ancient history of the empire, B. C. 2207 
to A. D. 263. The third era takes in the middle ages of history, 
from A. D. 264 to 1367. And the last, modern history, from A. D. 
1368 to 1833. 

The present emperor succeeded to the throne in 1820; and the 
rules instituted for mourning, in consequence of the death of his 
predecessor, not only show the formal character of the Chinese, but 
the dissimulation, that is not confined to any one region of the 
earth, or family of mankind :— 


“ When one of the immaculate sages of the family is numbered with 
those who are departed, the succeeding emperor shall be the chief mourner; 
he shall take the fringes from his cap, and he shall lament and stamp his 
feet for sorrow. The empress, and all the ladies of inferior rank in the 
palace or harem, shall pluck away their ear-rings, and remove every orna- 
ment of their head-dress. A table shall be spread out before the coffin, 
and there the kings, princes, and nobles, shall pour out libations. The 
emperor who succeeds shall put on mourning, and dishevel his plaited 
hair, taking up his abode in a hovel by the side of the corpse. The em- 
press, concubines, and all the ladies of the harem, shall cut off their hair. 
The emperor shall mourn for three years, and during the first hundred 
lays shall cause all imperial edicts to be written with blue ink; all govern- 
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ment papers, during twenty-seven days, must be stamped with blue ink. 
During a hundred days the Chinese shall desist from shaving the head, 
and the mandarins shall not give their sons and daughters in marriage. 
‘Allmy people should be dutiful to their parents,’ said Taou-kwang, 
‘respectful to superiors, ashamed of crime, and cherish a dread of punish- 
ment, to aid me in imitating his last majesty, who showed a love of the 
lives of others, such as Heaven displays. Now, in consequence of all the 
kings, Tartar nobles, great statesmen, civil and military officers, having 
said with one voice, Heaven’s throne must not be long unoccupied, it is 
incumbent, that by the consent of the imperial manes, and the gods of the 
land, a sovereign do early assume his sway. In consequence of their 
again remonstrating with me, I forced myself to yield to the general voice, 
and interrupting my keen sorrows, on the third day of the eighth moon ; 
having announced the circumstance to Heaven and earth, and to the manes 
of my imperial ancestors; I sat down on the imperial throne. Let the 
next year be the first of T’aou-kwang.”—vol. ii. pp. 78—80. 


The author says, that monarchs who intend to send an ambas- 
sador to the imperial court of China ought to inform themselves 
upon the ceremonial which these personages have to pass and to 
perform. ‘The emperor does not acknowledge any power upon 
terms of equality. It is put down as a law, that an embassy by 
land shall never consist of more than one hundred personages, 
twenty of whom only are allowed to repair to the court, whilst the 
remainder have to wait on the frontiers. An embassy sent by way 
of the sea ought only to consist of three vessels, with a hundred 
men in each of them, &c. Would it not be advisable to convince 
his Imperial Majesty that there are powers possessed of a large ex- 
tent of territory and numerous subjects, who can demand a proper 
treatment for their representatives / 

On the subject of the propagation of the Gospel in China we 
have the following information, which to us is new :— 


“ The reviving influence of the Gospel animated the hearts of the apostles 
and their followers to penetrate to the most distant parts of the world. 
Their love for their fellow-men was unbounded, and they bore all hardships 
joyfully. St. Thomas, who is denominated ‘the apostle of the Hindoos 
and Chinese’ in the epitome of the Syrian canons, traversed a great part 
of western Asia, visited India, and finally reached Kambalu, which, 
according to the latest researches, is the Khanbalik of the Tartars, and 
the Peking of the Chinese. Having built a church here, he returned to 
Meliapore, on the coast of Koromandel, where being very successful in 
the conversion of the infidels, he was stoned and pierced with a lance, by 
the envious Brahmins. Though the foregoing is taken from Syrian tradi- 
tion only, the fact is corroborated by the concurrent testimonies of the 
Chaldean ritual, which concludes with the following sentence: ‘ By the 
blessed Thomas, the kingdom of heaven was extended and opened to the 
Chinese.’ The Syrian metropolitan of the Malabar coast always subscribed 
himself the metropolitan of all Hindoostan and China. Kwan-yun- 
chang, a celebrated Chinese writer, is said to mention the birth of the 
Saviour in the Grotto, exposed to all the winds; his death; his resurrec- 


tion; his ascension, and the impression of kis holy feet. ‘Though the 
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author has not seen his work, he is acquainted with the Shin-seén-tung. 
keén, a history of all religions in Chinese—where Christianity is de- 


‘tailed in such a way as to leave no doubt that it was known in China 


long before the entrance of the Jesuits, but only in a. circumscribed sphere, 
and very imperfectly.”—vol. ii. pp. 101, 102. 


The Nestorian creed is said to have been propagated in China at 
an early date of the Christian era, and it is well known that the 
Roman Catholics have for a long time been at great pains to spread, 
by means of their missionaries, their views of religion, though of 
late, as it seems, with little success. When the author was at 
Fuh-choo, in 1832, he received several applications from native 
Christians, who, according to the statement of the mandarin of the 
district, are very numerous. ‘They are generally poor and ignorant 
people, who, if they can afford it, wear a cross round their neck. 
The missionaries have supplied them with crucifixes and pictures, 
They possess also a calendar, which points out to them the festivals 
and saints’-days of the Romish Church; but beyond this their 
knowledge does not extend. The author says, it was rather sur- 
prising to see that they opposed the promulgation of the pure Gos- - 
pel amongst the heathens, whom they decried as an ignorant, for- 
saken race, unworthy of so great a gift. 

Protestantism has been introduced into China, and had a small 
beginning, which, however, promises extensive sway ere long :— 


‘* When the churches in England, during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, aroused from that indifference with which they had hitherto seen 
millions of their fellow-creatures dying in idolatry, they also turned their 
attention towards China. The choice of the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary society fell upon the Rev. (now Dr.) Morrison, who had studied 
in Hoxton Academy, with a view to the ministry at home; but being 
fully convinced of the deplorable state of the heathen world, he was willing 
to go to any quarter of the globe where the Gospel was not yet known. 
With this view he entered the missionary seminary at Gosport. After 
having obtained a Latin-Chinese Dictionary, and ‘the Harmony of. the © 
Four Gospels’ in Chinese, from the British Museum, he sailed, in 1807, 
by way of America, for Canton, accompanied by the prayers of thousands. 
He landed in the September of the same year at Macao, and created a 
good deal of suspicion among the Romish clergy. In Canton, he lived 
during that season in a godown, where he studied, ate, and slept. He let 
his nails grow, that they might be like those of the Chinese, wore a tail, 
and became an adept in the use of chopsticks. In the factory he walked 
about in a Chinese frock, and wore Chinese shoes. But, seeing that his 
wish to conform to the prejudices of the natives had not the desired effect 
of conciliating their affection, he abandoned their costume and dressed 
like a European. Very soon afterwards he was introduced to Sir George 
Staunton, a member of the British factory, and became by his means ac- 
guainted with Mr. Roberts, the chief. As it was Mr. Morrison’s principal 
object to translate the Scriptures into Chinese, Mr. Roberts, on his death- 
bed, remarked: ‘I see not why your translating the sacred Scriptures 
into the Chinese language might not be avowed, if occasion called for it. 
We (the members of the factory) could with reason answer the Chinese. 
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thus :—‘ This volume we deem the best of books.’ It was in a somewhat 
similar way that the British ambassador at the court of Persia introduced 
acopy of the New Testament to the notice of the Persian monarch. The 
arrival of some troops from Bengal in 1808, in order to garrison Macao, 
put him under the necessity of leaving Canton. He had during all this 
time studied Chinese, both the Canton and mandarin dialects, and even of- 
fered up his private prayers to the Almighty in that language, Shortly af- 
terwards he was nominated Chinese translator to the British factory, 
which situation greatly facilitated the accomplishment of his views. He 
now began to have on Sunday a religious meeting at his house with some 
few Chinese, highly delighted at the feeble beginnings in so great a work. 
Having ascertained that a copy of the Acts of the Apostles, which he had 
brought out with him, was perfectly intelligible, he printed it, and com- 
pleted also a Chinese Grammar, with the Gospel of St. Luke, in 1810-11. 
Thus he went on gradually, and printed the New Testament in parts, till 
the British and Foreign Bible Society voted three hundred pounds towards 
the translating, printing, and circulating of the sacred Scriptures in 
China. ‘The Roman Catholic missionaries had spent more than two cen- 
turies in China, and amongst them there were many who understood the 
Chinese language thoroughly and wrote elegantly. They have published 
the lives of saints, their scholastic divinity, and other works, but never ven- 
tured upon translating the oracles of God, and making them intelligible to 
somany millions. If they were preachers of the Gospel, and apostolical 
missionaries, why did they not make known the Gospel and the apostoli- 
cal doctrines? If they were champions of the saints and the Pope, why 
did they not declare themselves such in China, and prevent the gross error 
of miscalling popery the Gospel? When they were once asked by the 
Pope himself to translate one Gospel, as a mere specimen of Chinese lite- 
rature, they pleaded the absolute impossibility of such an undertak:ng, 
and nevertheless could find words and phrases to translate the abstruse 
Thomas Aquinas!’ Whatever may be the opinions of the enemies of the 
word of God upon this subject, Dr. Morrison considered it his duty to fol- 
low the Saviour’s command, by making known the Gospel without human 
alloy. The author had found no work of any importanee which can be 
translated with so great ease into a foreign idiom as the Holy Bible—a 
book given for all nations of the earth, in the most simple form possible. 
Dr. Morrison endeavoured to imitate in the translation the most approved 
works of the Chinese, but could not introduce the style of the classics, 
which is too concise, and, without commentaries, unintelligible to the 
natives themselves. During the years 1813 and 1814, he undertook the 
instruction of four orphan boys, both in their native language and the 
principles of Christianity. As the Chinese prize education, and have 
made literary acquirements the road to office, the establishment of schools 
has since proved very beneficial to the promotion of Christianity. 

“ At Canton, Dr. Morrison, the worthy senior of the mission, who de- 
voted his time and property to the service of his God, and compiled a 
large Anglo-Chinese dictionary, has carried on the work gradually. An 
American mission has likewise been established in this provincial city. 
The senior missionary publishes the Chinese Repository, a monthly perio- 
dical, which is very valuable, and he teaches several Chinese boys, who 
have made considerable progress in the knowledge of Christianity. A 
Chinese monthly periodical has also been lately issued. There are ten 
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native converts,—truly a small number,—but their minister Afa,a fervent 
Christian, spreads the Gospel and Christian books, in his native district, 
with very great success. Lately, the work has greatly prospered, and 
the co-operation of Christians in England, as well as in America is consj- 
derable.””—vol. ii. pp. 163—177. 


A nation so completely isolated by natural boundaries from alj 
intercourse with foreigners is prone to view other nations in a false 
light. ‘The Chinese conceive that their country is situated at the 
centre of the earth, surrounded by the four seas, and therefore the 
only one worthy of notice. All other parts of the earth are mere 
islands in their view, scattered round the celestial empire, inhabited 
by barbarous tribes and ruled by petty chiefs. The emperor’s pre- 
sumption of thinking himself entitled to the name of Heaven’s son 
engenders in the breast of every true Chinese the opinion that they 
themselves are the lords of the globe. A great portion of the se- 
cond volume is occupied by a history of the intercourse which, how- 
ever, has taken place in former and modern times between foreigners 
and the celestial empire. Of the accounts of the emporiums be- 
longing to Europeans we select a part of what is told of Canton :— 


“Canton, Kwang-chow-foo, called also by the natives Sang-ching, is 
situated in 23 deg. 7 min. 10 sec. N. lat. and in long. 113 deg. 14 min. 
30 sec. east of Greenwich, on the Choo-keang,—Pearl viver. It is sur- 
rounded by canals, branches of rivers, rice-fields, and towering, barren 
hills. It is a very ancient city, and is said to have existed at the time of 
Yaou, who commanded one of his ministers to repair to Nan-keaou, which 
is also called Ming-too,—the splendid capital. The territory, which now 
bears the name of Kwang-tung (Canton) province, was then called Yué, 
and constituted the principality of Yany. During the reign of Chang dy- 
nasty, the princes sent tribute to the son of heaven. About 630, B. c., 
the prince of T’'soo subjecied the suthern barbarians to his sway, to prevent 
their being troublesome. The provin¢ial city bore then the name of Nan- 
woo-ching ; it is surrounded by a bamboo stockade, and of narrow dimen- 
sions. Possibly, however, the situation of the place has changed accord- 
ing to circumstances. We are told that five genii riding upon rams, met 
at the city, each ram bearing a stalk of grain in his mouth, which had six 
ears. The genii, after having addressed the people with the couplet, 
which said, ‘* May famine and dearth never visit your market,” dis- 
appeared, and the rams were changed into stone. A temple still exists, 
commemorative of this strange event. 

“That portion of the city, which is surrounded by a wall, nearly in the 
form of a square, is divided into two parts, by a wall running from east to 
west. The northern, which is much the largest part, is called the old city; 
the southern is called the new city. The whole circumference can be 
circumambulated at a quick pace within two hours. These walls are 
made of stone and brick, with a line of battlements and embrasures at the 
distance of a few feet: sixteen gates lead to the city. ‘The suburbs are 
fully as large as the city itself; on the west, they spread out nearly in the 
form of an isosceles right-angled triangle, opening to the north-west, 
having the river on the south, and the western wall of the city for its two 
equal sides. On the south they occupy the whole space between the wall 
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and the river. ‘The European factories are outside of the city walls, on 
the banks of the river in the suburbs. They are thirteen in number, and 
run nearly east and west. They are, without doubt, the most elegant 
buildings in the empire, though a European might find fault with them, 
and view the factory comforts with contempt. The company has a small 
garden in front of their hong; several factories have terraces upon the 
roofs; the most stately rooms are the apartments of the company. There 
are about 600 streets in Canton, most of them narrow and crooked, and 
none at all to be compared with the Old and New China streets, near the 
factories; few of the houses are splendid, the laws of the celestial empire 
forbidding luxury in this branch. The dwellings of the poor are exceed- 
ingly crowded; but even in the houses of the wealthy, if we except the 
abodes of a few Hong merchants, there is no real comfort. The gover- 
nor’s palace, a very spacious building, stands near the Yew-lan gate: he 
has very great power, and rules over two provinces, Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-se, though his proper seat is Shaou-king-foo, about 100 miles 
west of this city: he generally resides in Canton.’”’—vol ii. pp. 214—222, 

In the course of his work the author has frequent occasion of 
relating that many aggressions have arisen in China on the side of 
European guests ; however, the provoking system which the natives 
follow in their treatment of strangers has often been the cause of 
bloodshed and reprisals :-— 


“In Europe, where we are taught to consider the mandarins as patri- 
archs, ruling over a nation of beloved children, we can only ascribe 
every lawless act to the wantonness of our countrymen. But every one, 
who is in the least conversant with the Chinese government, will have 
found, that the mandarins always oppress foreigners, and extort mone 
from them, wherever this can be done with impunity. The Chinese 
merchants have a leaning towards impositions, the constitution of the 
empire rests upon the basis of excluding all foreign intercourse, and to 
restrict mercantile connexions with foreigners as much as possible, by 
vexatious and petty annoyances. Europeans, who meet with such an 
anti-national reception, and suffer in their speculations by the heavy im- 
positions, will frequently have recourse to violence, in order to get their 
grievances redressed. But if they had stopped here, we should find no 
reason to blame them for having used the only means left to them in order 
to succeed in their trade. But, once convinced of the weakness of the 
Chinese government, they become aggressors in their turn, and embroil 
themselves with a nation which has nothing to oppose to downright 
violence but low cunning. After this general remark, we shall relate 
the events with impartiality, and leave it to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions.”’—vol. 11. pp. 234, 235. 


The author makes one exception, which our readers have reason, 
like ourselves, to be grateful for, inasmuch as it redounds to the 
immortal honour of our country. We do hope that in regard of 
China it is fully borne out :— 


“ Wherever British influence has prevailed, mankind has been im- 
proved and enlightened, and lofty principles, with all the arts and sciences 
of civilization, have been widely propagated, No nation on earth has 
done so much for the benefit of mankind, or upon so extensive a scale, as 
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the inhabitants of the favoured British isles. Humanity and the glorious 
cause of Christianity have gained more since the English have spread 
themselves over the globe, than during all the ages since the reign of 
Constantine. We by no means wish to depreciate the merits of other 
Protestant nations, nor derogate from the praise due only to the Almighty 
who bestowed upon Great Britain this great trust of enlightening the 
nations; but had the Portuguese and Spaniards remained in possession 
of their conquests in Asia, to the exclusion of every other nation, what 


— be the state of the eastern world at the present period ?”—vol, ii, 
p. 291. 


British moderation seems indeed to have sometimes been carried 
to an imprudent extent towards the vain and feeble Chinese. In 
1818, a squadron was sent from England to take possession of 
Macao, so long as the war with France should last, but the China 
authorities would not permit the armament to establish themselves 
on this peninsula; that is to say, the boastful language of the 
native powers seems to have made the British admiral withdraw. 


‘“ We do not dwell upon the abstract right the English had of occupy- 
ing Macao, until the danger of its falling into the hands of the French 
should be passed; but they surely had a right to cause their flag and 
admiral to be respected by a wretched government, whose whole strength 
consists in the art of boasting. In their official communication, by means 
of the Hong merchants, they say: ‘ Knowing, as you ought to know, 
that the Portuguese inhabit a territory belonging to the celestial empire, 
how could you suppose that the French would ever venture to molest 
them? (Napoleon would have taught them that this was a vain presump- 
tion.) If they dared, our warlike tribes would attack, defeat, and chase 
them from the face of the country. Conscious of this truth, why did you 
bring your soldiers here? Repent, and withdraw immediately ; the per- 
mission to trade shall then be restored; but should you persist in remain- 
ing, the hatches of your ships shall not be unlocked.’ The latter part of 
the threat would have been immediately reversed, by the mere appearance 
of a British ship of war in the Canton river, or at Canton itself. Instead 
of this, the way of negotiation was adopted. The Chinese accurdingly 
refused to listen to any argument until the troops were withdrawn from 
Macao. Thereupon, Admiral Drury came up to Canton, and insisted 
upon an interview with the viceroy. The viceroy refused him the inter- 
view, though he sent an intimation that he would be up, within half an 
hour, in the city. The viceroy declined this honour, and the admiral 
returned to his ship. He afterwards ordered the boats of his own and of 
the company’s ships to be manned and armed, in order to break through 
the line of Chinese vessels which were moored across the river. Had he 
persevered in this endeavour, the trade would both have been opened, 
and the matter adjusted at Macao. Anxious to hold a conversation with 
the Chinese admiral, Drury pulled a-head, and was fired upon, whereby 
one sailor was wounded. He then made the signal for the attack; but 
this was not observed. He did not repeat it a second time, but retreated 
with the boats. If it had not been considered right to force an amicable 
understanding, this expedition ought not to have been undertaken; but, 
once entered upon, it ought to have been carried through. 
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« Though the British chief of the factory highly approved of the mo- 
deration of the admiral, the British national honour was stained for ever; 
and a pyramid, recording the victory of Chinese cowardice over British 
imprudence, is erected near the spot from whence the admiral retreated. 
He withdrew with his garrison from Macao; the English nation was 
viewed with greater contempt; it was written down in the Chinese 
annals, ‘ We have beaten the English!’ The undaunted veterans of the 
Nile and Trafalgar had retreated.””—vol. ii. pp. 347—9. 


The consequences of these cautionary proceedings were greater 
obstacles in the way of trading and additional insolence. The re- 
ception in China of our ambassador, Lord Amherst, in 1816, was a 
striking example. 


“The embassy arrived towards the end of the year at Canton, and had 
several interviews with the authorities there. Before they left Canton 
an edict was issued by the emperor Kéa-king, addressed to all nations, 
wherein he exculpated himself, and confirmed the degradation of the com- 
missioners. ‘This was the result of fear, and the legates, who had come 
down with them from Peking, moreover, requested Lord Amherst to 
represent matters to his sovereign in a way calculated to preserve peace 
and good will between the two countries. The embassy received the 
letter addressed to the Prince Regent, couched in very pompous words, 
and adding, that there would be no occasion to send in future a tribute- 
bearer from such a distance. In an edict, addressed tu the viceroy at 
Canton by the emperor, it is said, in speaking of the ambassador and 
commissioners: ‘You will invite them to dinner, in compliance with 
etiquette, and will make the following speech to them :— Your good 
fortune has been small; you arrived at the gates of the imperial house, 
and were unable to lift your eyes to the face of Heaven. The great em- 
peror reflected, that your king sighed after happiness, and acted with 
sincerity. We therefore accepted some presents, and gifted your king 
with various precious articles. You must give thanks to the emperor 
for his benefits, and return with speed to your kingdom, that your king 
may feel a respectful gratitude for these acts of kindness. Take care to 
embark the rest of the presents. Answer in one word; a decree has 
passed ; we therefore dare not present troublesome petitions, and with 


— you will rid yourself of them. Respect this.’”” —vol. 1i.pp. 365, 
66. 


We have not room to follow up the later history of British trad- 
ing with the celestial empire. It is to be hoped that with the ces- 
sation of the monopoly a salutary change will take place in this 
great department of our commercial relations. The author indeed 
declares that it will be only our own fault if it is otherwise. 


“To preserve the same relations which have hitherto existed between 
the Chinese government and the British merchant will be impossible. 
It will give rise to incessant quarrels on both sides. There is no law in 
China to protect the British merchant, nor has there ever been a com- 
mercial treaty concluded to secure the trade. There exists no commercial 
tariff, no mutual understanding, no friendly relation. ‘The most unpre- 
judiced man will very soon feel the rod of this paternal government. But 
let us not anticipate too many evils, since we may rest assured that the 
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British government will take wise and vigorous measures to put the trade 
upon a firm basis, and to encourage every enterprise for its extension,” 
~—vol. il, p. 413. 

We must now dismiss these volumes with the repeated opinion 
that they contain a clear and condensed sketch of Chinese history. 
The retrospect of the foreign intercourse and trade with that pecu- 
liar people leads to many suggestions which naturally strike the 
mind of the reader, and no doubt will be taken advantage of by those 
intrusted with that department of our trading interests. The 
work indeed is dedicated to Charles Grant, President of the Board 
of Control. Its value is enhanced by a large map of the Chinese 
empire, and by a number of tables containing returns of trade there- 
with connected by British ships for many years. 





Art. 1X.—History of the British Colonies. By R. Montcomery Mar- 
TIN. London: Cochrane and M‘Crone. 1834. 

WuEen the first volume of Mr. Martin’s history came under our 
review, we spoke in very strong and decided terms of its excellence, 
and predicted that if the succeeding portions of the work equalled 
in pomt of care and talent that part, the author would confer upon 
mankind a great benefit, and establish for himself a deathless — ; 
name. We now see that all fear of a falling off may be laid aside, 
and that this volume is a worthy companion for the preceding. Nor 
indeed with a mind constituted like that of Mr. Martin could it be 
otherwise, when we consider the field of this effort. If the British 
colonies in the East engaged his fervour of heart and style, was it 
to be supposed that those in an opposite direction of the globe 
could be less worthy of his sympathy and zeal, when the subject in 
both bore on the welfare and the condition of man? Was it pos- 
sible that the West Indies should pass under the review of his libe- 
ral, warm, and Christian spirit, without eliciting the eloquence of 
awakened humanity, and affording him an opportunity of even a 
finer effort than ever heretofore presented itself to his powers? 

But this volume consists not merely or chiefly of ardent senti- 
ments of a general or declamatory kind ; correct facts and practi- 
cal conclusions are what the author is mainly employed upon. Sta- 
tistical tables of population, trade and finance, geological descrip- 
tions and geographical delineations, rather than theoretical views 
and abstract disquisitions, are the objects of his great care ; and 
upon these he is entitled and he can afford to build strong appeals 
and warm addresses. It is this real and matter-of-fact character, 
which is now-a-days alone sure of obtaining lasting attention, that 
renders the volume before us so valuable as an authority on West 
Indiaquestions. Long, and till lately, distorted views were taken 
of the state of the colonies referred to, by many men at home, and 
the vilest and most dangerous doctrines advocated on the interests 
therewith connected. We rejoice that the legislature has set at 
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yest the law, and also that this volume does the same thing with 
the facts of the case. 

The author tells us that the work, part of which we are now to 
give some account, has cost him years of peril and privation abroad 
and at home; that few can imagine the difficulties which he has had 
to surmount even in proceeding so far as he has done; and that he 
should have sunk beneath thepressure of unremitted toil, had he not 
been supported by the consciousness that his country will reap 
some benefit from his sacrifices, and that he owed a duty to so- 
ciety, to extend by every possible exertion social and commercial 
freedom, and thus help to lessen the number of wretched and indi- 
geut throughout the world. He says that extended commerce 
relieves want—that competence annihilates ignorance—and that 
knowledge is virtue, and power happiness. 

In an introductory chapter to this volume, in which the author 
throws himself upon the indulgence of the public in a manner that of 
itself bespeaks favour, we have a short outline of the history of the 
discovery, conquest, and colonization of the West Indies ;’the rise, 
progress, and abolition of slavery, &c. ‘“ At the close of the 15th 
century, these islands were discovered by the Spaniards ; but the 
French and English began to molest them ere many years elapsed. 
The commencement of the 17th century saw the first British coloni- 
zation there, but during the next fifty years, or so, the progress of 
English and French settlements was very rapid; and whilst, as in 
some instances, the subjects of each nation resided on the same 
island, it fell out that, as war raged in Europe between the mother 
countries of these settlers, so was it carried on in the west, but with 
greater bitterness and fury. In 1810, Britain had captured ever 
one of the islands in question, belonging to any power at war wit 
her in Europe. At the downfall of Buonaparte, however, in 1815, a 
restoration and repartitioning of the West Indies took place, and 
they have since remained under the government of the English, 
French, Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch.” We. must not garble the 
following paragraphs, descriptive in a general form of the conduct 
of Europeans in their power over these islands, but which descrip- 
tion is particularly borne out in the several chapters that are after- 
wards introduced into the volume :— 

‘ When Columbus first discovered the New World, he found the whole 
continent, and every island, however small, densely peopled with a mild, 
and just, and generous race of men (I do not allude to the Caribs scat- 
tered throughout the Archipelago, and preying, or rather feasting on their 
fellow-creatures), with skins of a copper or light bronze colour, long silky 
black hair, finely formed limbs, and pleasing features; in some instances 
warlike, and civilized to no mean extent; in others, living in luxurious 
idleness, under the enervating effects of a tropical clime. Such were the 
Indians, among whom history records some of the rarest instances of true 
heroism that man has ever been ennobled by. 

“Within a few short years after the discovery of the W. I. islands by 
the Spaniards, they had for the greatest part perished,—millions of them 
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had been swept from the face of the earth like so many ants from an ant: 
hill,—countless myriads sank into the grave by reason of the avari¢e of # 
mere handful of desperate, immoral, and murderous adventurers from the 
west! This is one of the extraordinary, the inscrutable, the awful dis: 
pensations of Providence, which it is forbidden to mortals to divine; the 
human mind dwindles with all its boasted wisdom into utter insignificance, 
when attempting to fathom the intentions of the Almighty; and I merely 
record the fact, in order to induce the contemplation of the most terrible 
event in the moral history of our species, and to show how weak, how 
powerless, how pitiful is man, either as an individual, or when congre- 
gated into society, in attempting to resist the decrees of Heaven. | 

“TI pass from this melancholy truth to glance at another event scarcely 
less astounding, as regards its long and desolating continuance; I allude 
to the slave trade. When the Spaniards found how rapidly the aboriginal 
or Indian population of the West India isles perished under the system of 
forced labour, and beneath the tyranny of their rule, the expedient of 
introducing negro slaves from Africa was resorted to, and that infernal 
traffic in human blood and agony—doubly curst to the enslaver and to 
the enslaved—spread into deadly and ferocious activity. The example 
of the Spaniards was soon followed by the Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
and English; companies for the horrid traffic were formed—monopolies 
granted; and kings, princes, and nobles enriched their coffers with the 
price of human blood. 

“ About thirty millions of our fellow-creatures have been dragged from 
their native homes, shipped like cattle in chains to a distant land, worked 
like the beasts of the field, shot like dogs if they murmured forth a claim 
in behalf of humanity—and finally they have (with few exceptions) pined 
and perished under the cruelties, avarice, and brutality, of a handful of 
Europeans,—for of the thirty millions exported from Africa to the West 
Indies since the commencement of the sixteenth century, not half a million 
of the original slaves, or of their unmixed descendants, are now in exist- 
ence! 

“ T cannot in this instance, no more than in the former, penetrate the 
ways of God towards man,—of the Being who declareth that ‘ He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hands, he shall 
surely be put to death.’ Exod. xxi. 16. I have carefully studied the 
pages of W. India history which chronicle the deeds of upwards of 300 
years, and I find nothing but wars, usurpations, crimes, misery, and vice :— 
no green spot in the desert of human wretchedness on which the mind of 
a philanthropist would love to dwell ;—all—all is one revolting scene of 
infamy, bloodshed, and unmitigated woe. Slavery (both Indian and 
Negro), that blighting upas, has been the curse of the West Indies; it has 
accompanied the white colonist, whether Spaniard, Frenchman, or Briton, 
in his progress, tainting, like a plague, every incipient association, and 
blasting the efforts of man, however originally well disposed, by its demon- 
like influence over the natural virtues with which his Creator had en- 
dowed him—leaving all dark, and cold, and desolate within.””—pp. vi.—1- 


If every philanthropist in our country has wept over the share 
which Britons have had in these atrocities, let us at least claim this 
honour, that England was the last nation in Europe to enter into 
the accursed traffic inhuman beings; she was the first to relin- 
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quish it, which the author justly attributes chiefly to the power 
which Christianity has over the minds of its true followers. 

The possession in the West Indies belonging to Britain, first 
taken up by the author, is Guyana, which extends about 200 miles 
(we adopt Mr. Martin’s calculations, which are evidently made with 
great care) from east to west along the ‘ Main’ of the South Ame- 
rican Continent, covering the vast area of nearly 100,000 square 
miles. This country is almost perfectly flat and alluvial, resembling, 
in this particular, Holland. The chief rivers are the Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice: and they are in size such as indeed may 
be called great. The unhealthiness of this extensive tract was, in 
respect to Europeans on their early settlement there, very detructive ; 
but of late years, owing to the clearing of the coast and a free cir- 
culation of air being admitted, the climate has improved. We must 
quote the following encouraging calculation :— 


“ Demerara has been cited as one of the strongest instances of a delete- 
rious atmosphere, particularly among our West India colonies, but when 
we come to examine facts it turns out otherwise; the range of mortality, 
even among the /abouring slave population, is about one in thirty-seven 
to forty, but in London and France it is equal as regards the whole popu- 
lation, rich and poor, and in other countries it is even more; thus, in 
Naples, one in thirty-four; Wirtemberg, one in thirty-three; Paris, one 
in thirty-two; Berlin, one in thirty-four; Nice, one in thirty-one; 
Madrid, one in twenty-nine; Rome, one in twenty-five; Amsterdam, 
one in twenty-four; Vienna, one in twenty-two and a half! Thus that 
which is termed our most unhealthy West India colony has, even as 
regards its working population, a greater duration of life than the rich 
and poor of some of the principal parts of Europe! On six years, ending 
1832, the increase on 40,892 Creole population was 3,678, or nine per 
cent. The following comparison will put this point more clearly ;' in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Factory Bill, it appears, that, in a number of 10,000 deaths in a 
healthy county (Rutland) under twenty years of age, 3,756 died ; under 
forty years of age, 5,031 died; lived to forty years and upwards, 4,969. 
In London, under twenty years of age, 4,580 died; under forty years of 
age, 6,111 died; lived to forty years and upwards, 3,889. In the town 
of Preston, under twenty years of age, 6,083 died; under forty years of 
age, 7,462 died; lived to forty years and upwards, 2,538. In the town of 
Leeds, under twenty years of age, 6,213 died ; under forty years of age, 
7,441 died; lived to forty years and upwards, 2,559. In the town of 
Bolton, under twenty years of age, 6,113 died; under forty years of age, 
7,459 died ; lived to forty years and upwards, 2,541: contrast this with 
Demerara, where it appears, by the last registration, that the deaths, 
during the triennial period, were 7,106, of whom died under twenty years 
of age, 1,929; died under forty years of age, 3,359; and 3,657 lived to 
upwards of forty years of age Supposing, then, the number of deaths to 
have been 10,000, instead of 7,016, the result would be—died under 
twenty years of age, 2,749; died under forty years of age, 4,788; and 
lived to forty and upwards, 5,212, being 243 in favour of the duration of 
life in the colony of Demerara, as compared with a healthy county 
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(Rutland) in England, and astill greater and increasing difference in favour 
of the colony, as compared with the towns before mentioned.”—pp. 17, 18. 


The author elsewhere says, that he agrees with the surveyor of De- 
merara, that there is no doubt, if the hand of cultivation reached 
the hills of the interior, and a few artificial improvements were added 
to the advantages of local situation, the climate of the Indies would 
be the most healthy and agreeable of any within the tropics, with 
fish, flesh, fowl, ind vegetables in abundance, pure water, no fever, 
and no mosquitoes. 

The Indian tribes in British Guyana are enumerated, and many 
particulars respecting them given by the author. In speaking of 
the Arrawaaks, who live within the immediate vicinity of the plan- 
tations, their domestic manners and arrangements are not a little 
instructive :— 


“ Polygamy is allowed and practised by all those who have the means 
of maintenance for a plurality of wives. This is generally the case with 
the chiefs or captains, who have sometimes three or four wives. All thé 
inconveniences common in Europe, where there are more mistresses thar 
one in the house, are also felt here ; and envy, jealousy, and henpecking, 
are perfectly understood by their effects in the Arrawaak seraglio, Thein- 
terference of the husband, with a stout bush rope, is frequently necessary 
to restore tranquillity, and he is often driven out of the house by the din 
of domestic warfare. 

‘‘ The captain commands the services of the families of his different 
wives on emergencies ; and, in return, he is required to become the prin- 
cipal in all feuds, and to exercise towards them all the rights of hospita- 
lity, in their most extended sense. On any scarcity of provisions, or pre- 
valence of sickness, all the branches of the family flock to the dwelling 
of the chief, and live at his expense, without the least doubt of a wel- 
come. It therefore frequently happens that the chief is fairly eaten out 
of house and home, and his cassava field completely exhausted. In this 
predicament he unties his hammock, puts his family into his canoe, and 
starts off to pay his round of visits amongst his friends, at whos? expense 
he lives, till his next crop of provisions coming in, enables him to return 
to his home. The visiting is a complete system, and is always made to 
occupy three months of the twelve. 

“ The Arrawaak, therefore, in preparing his cassava fields, calculates 
upon provisions for his families and guests for nine months; and he is 
never disappointed in the hospitality of his friends for the supply of the 
other three, although this might be a dangerous experiment in a more 
civilized commynity.”’—pp. 36, 37. 

The Accawai, another tribe, have a strange way of trying the 
temper of any one with whom they hold an intercourse. ‘They are 
expert and determined humorists, and notable in fabricating nick- 
names :— 

“They do not see a European twice, without affixing to lim some 
ridiculous epithet, most mortifying to his personal vanity. Rank and title 


have no influence with them in waving this custom; but even a governor 
or protector has no benefit from his station, but by being made appear 
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more conspicuously ridiculous, This is very annoying to individuals in 
authority over them ; but it is meant as a trial of temper ; and, if passed 
over, or merely laughed at, they yield in return a most prompt obedience, 
and an alacrity in the execution of the duties required of them, unknown 
to the other tribes. In fact, the Accawai are more difficult to command 
by strangers than the others; but if they see that you will not be put 
out of humour, nor lose your self-possession, they will soon evince an 
affection and devotion, increasing as they become better acquainted with 
the object of it, and yielding to no instances of European fidelity. But 
he first impression is with them indelible; and if it be unfavourable, no 
conciliatory attempt, or after-efforts, can efface it. An Accaway, if once 
a friend, is always a friend; but, if in enmity with you, he can never be 
reconciled. With indifferent persons, the Accaways are very Jews at a 
bargain; but they will sell to a favourite for one-half what they demand 
of astranger, and they seldom pay debts till they are forced to do it.”— 
pp. 46, 47. 


The author furnishes minute information on a great variety of 
points. Besides the history of the population of each British set- 
tlement, of the commerce, the productions, the government, the 
several branches of natural science, and many other subjects be- 
longing to each; religion, education, the press, and public institu- 
tions, are all treated of. Take as a specimen what he furnishes, in 
regard to Guyana, on some of these last-mentioned heads :— 


“Throughout the West India colonies considerable efforts have been 
made by the local governments and legislatures, for several years back, 
to promote religion and education; and by none more so than Guyana; 
in Demerara and Essequibo (independent of Berbice) there are attached 
to the Established Church of England seven rectors and one curate; to 
the Church of Holland, two ministers; to the Church of Scotland, five 
ministers; and to the Roman Catholic Church, two priests; twelve cate- 
chists, or schoolmasters, one being attached to each parish church of the 
English and Scotch persuasion; besides four schools in George Town for 
free boys and girls, and slave boys and girls, to which there are two mas- 
ters and two mistresses. The annual sum paid to the clergymen, cate- 
chists, schoolmasters and mistresses, from the colonial fund, amounts to 
135,450 guilders, equal to about £10,000: in addition to this sum, there 
have been expended, between the years 1824 and 1831, upwards of 
390,000 guilders, equal to about £26,000, on the building of churches 
and parsonages; independently of which, large sums have voluntarily 
been contributed by individuals for that purpose. On the estimate for 
the year 1832, a sum of 200,725 guilders, equal to £14,337, was placed 
for the support of the establishment for that year alone. 

“ Let it be remembered that these expenses are borne solely by the in- 
habitants, by taxes levied on them by the Court of Policy, combined with 
the financial representatives. of the community, In Berbice there were, 
in 1831, three places of worship capable of holding 1,000 persons; and 
the usual congregation is 800. There are two public or free schools, 
with 155. male and 147 female scholars. 

“The press has made as much progress as could be expected in a com- 
munity where the cultivation of the land and proportion of its products 
form the chief object of men’s attention. 
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“ There are two well-conducted newspapers; a very good almanack, the 
printing of which would not be discreditable to a London typographer, 
and several local works printed in Demerara show that the mighty engine 
of civilization, by which I trust its blessings will be extended aind perpe- 
tuated, is making progress on the continent of South America. | 

« Among the. English colonists the Episcopalian is the principal creed, 
and each parish has its rector, under the diocese of Barbadoes; the Dutch 
have their Lutheran church and minister, the Romish their chapel:and 
minister, all paid (as I before said) and supported by the colony; and 
there are several active and useful missionaries endeavouring to instil 
Christianity into the negro population. Of the creed of the Indians we 
know little. Mr. Hillhouse says that they acknowledge the existence of 
a superior divinity, the universal Creator; and most tribes also believe in 
a subservient power, whose particular province is the protection of their 
nation. Amongst the Arrawaaks, Aluberi is the supreme being, and 
Kururumanny the god or patron of the Arrawaak nation.”—vol. ii. pp. 
57, 58. 

On the subject of the timber which our West India possessions 
furnish, the author describes a great variety of kinds, out of which 
he says a valuable trade might be carried on, and with which many 
useful articles might be made in England. But we have not room 
for any part of the enumeration of such trees. By means of a plant 
the Indians have a sweeping method of catching fish, which we, for 
the information of pond and river poachers in this country, may give. 


“The Hiary (with which the Indians intoxicate fish) is a plant of the 
papilonacea order, bearing a small quantity of bluish blossoms, which pro- 
duce pods about two inches long, less in the leaf than a goose quill, and 
enclosing about ten small grey leaves; leaf nine inches long, central stem 
with four spear-pointed leaflets on each side, two inches long and one at. 
the apex: root, when full grown, three inches in diameter, containing a. 
gummy milky juice, which is a powerful narcotic, and prepared by the 
Indians for fishing, by beating with sticks until reduced to a mass like 
coarse hemp; the Hiary root is then employed to saturate a corial (canoe) 
full of water until it is of a milky whiteness, then conveyed to the selected 
fishing spot, and the water sprinkled with the infusion (a solid cubic foot 
of the root will poison an acre of water surface); in about twenty minutes 
every fish within its influence rises to the surface, and is either taken by 
the hand or shot with arrows, neither deteriorated in quality nor tainting ; 
more rapidly than when hooked.’’—vol. ii. p. 80. 


A very great amount of highly interesting matter has ‘been col- 
lected in respect of our possessions in South America, which shows 
that their importance and capabilities are immense. They clearly 
offer a wide and fruitful field for the industry of the emigrant and 
the enterprize of the merchant, as well as for natural science. Mil- 
lions of acres of fertile land, now lying waste, are adapted to the 
cultivation of every tropical product of which the mother country 
stands in need. , 

The magnificent island of Jamaica is next taken up by the 
author, which is 160 miles long by 45 broad, containing 4,000,000 
acres. It was discovered by Columbus on the morning of the 3rd 
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of May,. 1494, during his second voyage to the New World. In 
the course of about half a century, it is stated that the native inha- 
bitants had nearly entirely perished, and an old writer some time 
afterwards says that the Spaniards had slain more than 60,000. At 
length the island fell into the hands of the English during Crom- 
well’s Protectorate. Negro slaves appear to have been imported 
hither by the British in pursuance of the policy of their prede- 
cessors. Its succeeding rise in value and importance cannot be here 
traced. Of the physical aspect of Jamaica the author thus speaks :— 


“This beautiful isle, happily screened by Cuba and Hispaniola from the 
tempestuous winds of the Atlantic, and peculiarly adapted for an extensive 
and profitable commerce with the adjacent continent, by reason of the 
number and disposition of its excellent havens, is really one of our most 
valuable colonies. Jamaica is somewhat of an oval shape, with an elevated 
ridge, called the ‘Blue Mountains’ (towering in some places to nearly 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea), running longitudinally through the 
isle E. and W. and occasionally intersected by other high ridges, traversing 
from N, to S.; approaching the sea on the S, coast in gigantic spines, of 
sharp ascent—difficult of access, and clothed with dense and sombre 
forests ;—on the N. declining into lovely mounds and round-topped hills, 
covered with groves of pimento, and all the exquisite verdure of the tropics, 
—the coup d’etl presenting a splendid panorama of high mountains, em- 
bosomed in clouds, and vast savannahs or plains, hills and vales, rivers, 
bays, and creeks. ‘The middle part, called Pedro’s Cockpit, lying between 
Clarendon and St. Ann’s parishes, is spread for an extent of many miles 
with an infinite number of round-topped hills, whose surface, covered with- 
a loose lime-stone, or honey-combed rock, is clothed with fine cedar and 
other trees, of enormous bulk; the dales or cockpits meandering between 
these hummocks contain a rich soil, of great depth, where the succulent. 


Guinea grass forms a perfect carpet of ever-verdant beauty.” —vol. ii. pp. 
168, 164. 


The island is fruitful in all the rich vegetables of the tropics, but 
its present staple production is sugar. The quantity imported into 
Great Britain has, for some years, averaged 1,400,000 cwt. which, 
rated so low as twenty-one shillings per cwt., would give one million 
and a half sterling. The amount of rum made from the sugar is 
also great ; the annual average exportations may be taken at 
3,900,000 gallons. The author’s observations on the social state 
and future prospects of the island are such as we think no unpreju- 
diced person can dissent from. 


“The transition which society is now undergoing in all our slave colo- 
nies renders it impracticable to say much on this head: judging from the 
past, and from the temper with which the Slave Emancipation Bill was 
passed, a less gloomy, if not a more happy augury than has been indulged 
mM, may be formed for the future. The condition of the slave population 
has long been undergoing amelioration, and the coloured colonists have 
been admitted to those rights, and to that position in society, to which 
their talents, wealth, and conduct, might entitle them; no political or reli- 
gious disabilities exist ;*the progress of liberalinstitutions has been suflici- 
ently gradual to allow of their taking permanent root, and affording that 
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constitutional freedom which is the result of order, security of person, and 
the safe enjoyment of property. 

“I look not despondingly on the prospects of Jamaica, or the other 
West India islands or possessions; on the contrary, I think (as indeed has 
been demonstrated by Mr. Ward, in reference to the cultivation of su 
on the South American continent) that the abolition of one of the direst 
curses with which mankind was ever afflicted will place society on a surer 
basis, and give renewed stimulus and energy to every one possessed of 
property ; and when we reflect that out of upwards of 4,000,000 acres in 
Jamaica, only 2,235,732 are occupied, and with only fifty-six mouths to 
a square mile, (Barbadoes has 816!) we see what ample scope there is for 
a developement of social prosperity and happiness. Lord Belmore justly 
observed, that the capabilities of this fine island would never be brought 
forward until slavery was abolished. In this sentence his Lordship doubt- 
less alluded to the introduction of free white labourers, the advantages of 
which will be found set forth under the General View of the West India 
Colonies ; there are very many articles which might be largely cultivated 
and prepared in Jamaica, that would yield a more profitable return than 
sugar, such, for instance, as pepper, ginger, nutmeg, and various spices,— 
silk, indigo, cotton, drugs, opium, and dye stuffs; but Jamaica, and our 
other possessions in the West India Islands, have a right to demand from 
the mother country a reduction of the present enormous duties levied on 
their produce, particularly in respect to the article sugar; the colonists of 
this island, in common with their brethren throughout the western pos- 
sessions, have ever distinguished themselves by loyalty and attachment to 
the mother country in times of difficulty and distress,—let that country 
now exercise common justice to her colonies, and they will prove, even 
more than they have yet done, a bulwark of maritime strength for the 
empire, and a mine of commercial wealth for millions of the human race.” 
—vol. ii. pp. 210—212. 


Trinidad was also discovered by Columbus, and from its magif- 
cent aspect, it has received the name of the Indian Paradise. . Its 
position, in relation to the South American coast, points it out as a 
possession where an extensive depdt might be most advantageously 
formed for continental commerce, as the civilization and wealth of 
the Transatlantie republics increase. When the chivalrous Sir 
Walter Raliegh visited this island in 1595, he states that the imha- 
bitants cultivated excellent tobacco and sugar-canes. But one of 
its greatest curiosities now is the pitch lake, situate on the leeward 
side: it is nearly circular, and better than half a league in length, 
and the same in breadth. | 

“ The road leading to the lake runs through a wood, and, on emerging 
from it, the spectator stands on the borders of what at the first glance 
appears to be a lake, containing many wooded islets, but which, on 4 
second examination, proves to be a sheet of asphaltum, intersec 
throughout by crevices three or four feet deep and full of water. The 
pitch at the sides of the lake is perfectly hard and cold, but as one walks 
towards the middle with the shoes off, in order to wade through the 
water, the heat gradually increases, the pitch becomes softer and softer, 
until at last it is seen boiling up in a liquid state, and the soles of the 
t become so heated that it is necessary to dance up and down 1n the 
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most ridiculous manner. The air is then strongly impregnated with 
bitumen a nd sulphur, and the impression of the feet is left upon the 
face of the pitch. During the rainy season it is possible to walk over 
the whole lake nearly, but in the hot season a great part is not to be 
approached. Although several attempts have been made to ascertain the 
depth of the pitch, no bottom has ever been found. The lake is about 
a mile and a half in circumference; and not the least extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is, that it should contain eight or ten small islands, on which 
trees are growing close to the boiling pitch. In standing still on the 
lake near the centre, the surface gradually sinks, forming a sort of bowl 
as it were, and when the shoulders become level with the lake it is high 
time to get out. Some time ago a ship of war landed casks to. fill with 
the pitch, for the purpose of transporting it to England; the casks were 
rolled on the lake, and the hands commenced filling; but a_ piratical craft 
appearing: in the offing, the frigate with all hands went in chase: on re- 
turning to the lake all the casks had sunk and disappeared. There is a 
metallic substance-thrown up by the pitch fountains, much resembling 
copper ore. Science is at a loss to account for this extraordinary pheno- 
menon, for the lake does not seem to occupy the mouth of an exhausted 
crater, neither is the hill on which it is situated of volcanic origin, for 
its basis is clay. The flow of pitch from the lake has been immense, the 
whole country round, except near the Bay of Grappo, which is protected 
by a hill, being covered with it, and it seems singular that no eruption 
has taken place within the memory of man, although the principle of mo- 
tion still exists in the centre of the lake. The appearance of the pitch 
which had hardened was as 1f the whole surface hadboiled up in large bub- 
bles, and then suddenly cooled; but where the asphaltum is still liquid, 
the surface is perfectly smooth. Many experiments have been made to 
ascertain whether the pitch could be applied to any useful purpose. Ad- 
miral Cochrane sent two ship-loads of it to England, but, after a variety 
of experiments, it was found necessary, in order to render it fit for use, 
to mix such a quantity of oil with it, that the expense of oil ‘alone ex- 
ceeded the price of pitch in England. Another attempt was made by a 
company, styled the Pitch Company, who sent out an agent from Eng- 
land, but finding Admiral Cochrane had failed, and feeling convinced 


any further attempt would be useless, he let the matter drop.—vol. ii. pp. 
234236. 


The other West India islands belonging to the British are, in 
their turn, described by the author, with a minuteness in all their 
history and character equal to the specimens which we have ex- 
tracted. But, without even naming them particularly, we hasten 
forward to notice some of the important conclusions to which the 
facts gathered by him inevitably lead. We may, however, just ob- 
serve, from the tables furnishing returns of the annual population 
in Trinidad for thirty years, that the aboriginal inhabitants, or In- 
dians, are fast decreasing. We pass over Grenada, which we are 
informed is the most lovely of our West India isles, to name An- 
tigua, and to extract the following fact, as given by the author :— 


“T cannot pass to the next British island (in a geographical position) 
Without noticing an act that reflects much honour on the colonists of An- 
T 2 
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tigua, who have ever been distinguished for their desire to mitigate the 
horrors of slavery,and to inculcate morality and religion among their 
dependents. An act passed the Island Assembly 13th February, 1834, 
and was ratified by the council two days after, decreeing the emancipation 
of every slave in the island on the Ist of August, 1834, unqualified from 
all the provisions of the act of the British Parliament with reference to 
apprenticeship. The bill provides for locating, in their present domiciles, 
all the slaves residing upon sugar plantations for the space of one year, and 
also for settlement in the parishes in which their presen’ residences are 
situated, for the same period. In case of insubordination or improper 
conduct, two magistrates to have the power of removing them. Food and 
clothing, as now provided by existing laws, to be supplied to the old, 
infirm,and young, for one year, at the proprietor’s expense, and reasonable 
wages allowed to all the able and competent labourers. The laws of the 
island relative to the slaves to be abrogated, and the statute law of Eng- 
land to take their place. 


“ In the words of this most righteous Act— From and after the 1st of 


August, 1834, slavery shall be and is hereby utterly and for ever abo- 
lished and declared unlawful within this colony and tts dependencies !’ 

“| trust this prompt measure of the Autiguans will be met in a cor- 
responding spirit at home, and that the destructive four and a half per 
cent. duties levied on all their produce exported (and which his present 
Majesty has so nobly resigned) will be immediately abolished—the local 
act for its abrogation being very properly combined by the colonial legis- 
lature in the Slavery Emancipation Act.’’—pp. 365, 366. 


Honduras is a British settlement in the southern part of the 
North American continent, but its inland boundaries are not well 
defined. It however may embrace an area of 62,750 square miles, 
the coast line extending about 270 miles. The author says that 
every inducement ought to be held out by government for settlers 
to locate themselves on the waste lands of this territory, where 
about 60,000 miles lie untilled ; the climate being more favourable 
to European constitutions than any other under the tropics. We 
take notice of the way in which the celebrated mahogany tree 18 
got at:— 

“ The mode of procuring it is to despatch a skilful negro to climb the 
highest tree on lofty places, for the purpose of discovering mahogany in 
the woods, which is generally solitary, and visible at a great distance, from 
the yellow hue of its foliage. A gang of from ten to fifty men is then 
sent out to erect a scaffold round each tree that is selected, and to cut it 
down about twelve feet from the ground. When felled the logs are with 
much labour dragged to the banks of the streams, and being formed into 
crafts, sometimes of 200 united, are floated as many miles to places where 
the rivers are crossed by strong cables, and then the owners separate their 
respective shares. It is said that the boughs and limbs afford the finest 
wood, but in Britain mahogany is more valued on account of size; and 
none is allowed to be exported to the United States of America exceeding 
20 inches in diameter. The logwood, on the other hand, affects low 
swampy grounds, growing contiguous to fresh-water creeks and lakes, 0D 
the edges of which, the roots, the most valuable part of the wood, extend. 
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It is sought in the dry season, and the wood-cutters having built a hut in 
the vicinity of a number of the trees on the same spot, collect the logs in 
heaps, and afterwards float up a small canoe in the wet season, when the 
ground is laid under water, to carry them off.”—p. 417. 


The author is very earnest in his endeavours, as shown by what 
is before us, to stir the public attention to the advantages presented 
by this possession :— 

“TI cannot conclude this chapter without expressing my regret that 
such an important settlement as Honduras should have been so long 
neglected at home. It is valuable not only in a political, but in a com- 
mercial aspect, inasmuch as it opens to our trade new regions and 
countries, while its rich and fertile lands await only the skilful handicraft 
of the British emigrant to pour forth the abundance of life. The elo- 
quent annalist of Jamaica, writing within the last two or three years, 
says, ‘It is but within the last few months that the town of Peten, situated 
260 miles west of Balize, at the head of its magnificent river, has been 
exposed to speculation, or even to our acquaintance. A road is now 
open, and a lively intercourse with the British merchants has arisen there. 
Fleets of Indian pit-pans repair almost weekly to Balize, and return 
loaded with articles of British manufacture. Peten, formerly the capital 
of the Itzaec Indians, was one of the last conquests of the Spaniards in the 
year 1679. It stands on an island in the centre of the extensive fresh- 
water lake Itza, in lat. 16. N., long. 91.16. W. Within 50 miles of it the 
enterprising spirit of the British settler has already extended the search 
for mahogany ; and what may not be expected from a people so indus- 
trious, so judicious, and so persevering? The Itza is 26 leagues in cir- 
cumference, and its pure waters, to the depth of 30 fathoms, produce the 
most excellent fish. The islands of Sepet, Galves, Lopez, Biwit, and 
Coju, lie scattered over its surface, and afford a delicious retreat to 10,000 
inhabitants, who form part of the new republic of central America, 
within the spiritual jurisdiction of the Mexican diocese of Yucatan. 
The fertile soil yields two harvests in the year, producing maize, chiappa 
pepper, balsam, vanilla, cotton, indigo, cocoa, cochineal, Brazil wood, and 
the most exquisite fruits, in wasteful abundance. Several navigable 
rivers flowing thence are lost in the great Pacific, and suggest an easy 
communication with the British limits. Within ten leagues of the shores 
of the Itza lake commences the ridge of the Alabaster mountains, on 
whose surface glitter in vast profusion the green, the brown, and the 
Variegated jaspers, while the forests are filled with wild and monstrous 
beasts, the Equus Bisulcus, or Chinese horse, and with tigers and lions, of 
adegenerated breed. Roads diverge in all directions from this favoured 
spot, and afford an easy communication with a free channel for British 
merchandise to San Antonio, to Chichanha, San Benito, Tabasco, and 
even Campeachy; while throughout the whole country the most stu- 
Pendous timbers ure abundant. The most valuable drugs, balsams, and 
aromatic plants, grow wild; and the achiote, amber, copal, dragon’s 
lood, mastic, and almacigo, are everywhere to be gathered.’ 

“Such is the splendid country which England deserves to lose, for she 
noweth not its worth. May I hope, however, that my labours in endea- 
Youring to develope the treasures (by treasures I mean not gold and 
‘ilver, but food, raiment, and the necessaries and conveniencics, and even 
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elegancies of life) spread abroad: by Nature, for the welfare of milliuns, 
-will not be without some good result ?—pp. 422, 423. 


Kivery chapter of this volume proves to us the immense import- 
ance and value of the West India colonies to Great Britain; « they 
are, in fact, the tropical gardens for the growth of various articles 
which our temperate clime will not produce.” The author claims 
for them, therefore, that commercial justice may be accorded 
them. He reserves, however, his exposition of what he considers a 
sound colonial policy for his last volume. He complains bitterly of 
the enormous duties which have been imposed on the produce of our 
trans-marine possessions. We have, he says, with the idea of keep- 
ing up a mercantile marine, whilst almost shutting the West Indies 
out from the home market, forbade their selling their surplus in the 
markets of Continental Europe or America; nay, even from buy- 
ing food, and the necessaries of life, where the colonists could readily 
obtain them in exchange for their sugar, rum, &e. 

“We have been engaged in upholding a false system. When the 
British W. I. colonies were first established they had a free trade to all 
parts of the world, and the result was the most rapid strides in prosperity 
ever known. Our exclusive system checked that prosperity—our taxation 
within the present century completed its ruin. Upwards of £100,000,000 
sterling have been invested in the British sugar plantations in the West 
Indies—loans of relief have been issued from the British Exchequer toa 
vast amount—and £20,000,000 sterling have lately been added to pur- 
chase slave emancipation. All this money, and, what is of far more 
worth, all the gallant blood spilt in defence of those possessions, will have 
been expended in vain by a perseverance in the present system. We 
must lower the duty on W. I. sugar from 24s. to 12s., and proportionally 
reduce the duties on E. I. sugars. We must allow the W. I. islands a free 
trade with North America and with Continental Europe on their own 
terms;—the colonists must, in fact, be permitted to buy food at the 
cheapest rate where they can sell sugar at the dearest price. If this be 
not done, the destruction of all the property embarked in the W. I. islands 
is inevitable, and those colonies will remain like a drag-chain round our 
necks, instead of being, as they would under the system recommended, a 
source of happiness and prosperity to the parent state.’’-—p. 434. 


We indeed hope that a new day has commenced its dawn upon 
these colonies, not only as regards the indefeasible rights of huma- 
nity, but the prosperity of the planters. Sugar is certainly nothing 
short of a necessary of home consumption, and three times of the 
amount now imported, but for our restrictive system, would be used. 
And would the state revenue not be augmented, whilst the poor 
man was benefited by an encouragement to a greater supply? The 
author enters upon a number of other matters, on which he makes 
many observations, where sound calculation and benevolence are 
very apparent; but we cannot follow him, for want of space allotted 
to this article of our Journal. He is not by any means a partisan 
in any individual interest; for, whilst he maintains that the planters 
have made great pecuniary sacrifices for the moral and religious 12- 
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struction of their dark brethren, he insists that many measures 
which he has pointed out should immediately be adopted to enable 
them to continue their praiseworthy efforts. At the same time he 
says :— 

“It is no longer consistent with justice or sound policy to continue to 
the West Indies a monopoly of the supply of the home market; other tro- 
pical colonies demand our attention, and have a right to insist on equitable 
treatment from the mother country; besides, we cripple our own power 
and resources and commerce by the present exclusive protection to 
West India sugar, coffee, and rum,—we impoverish a dense population at 
home, and (as the experience of the past proves) confer no benefit on the 
colonial agriculturists. Let me implore all who value the happiness of 
their fellow-subjects in every clime to aid in abolishing the wretched 
policy of pitting one interest against another—the West Indian against 
the East Indian; the Canadian against the Australian; the European 
against the African;—it is indeed imperatively necessary that such 
miserable legislation should cease ;—England derives no advantage from it; 
on the contrary, she materially suffers in her revenue—in her internal 
and maritime commerce—as well as by depriving herself of free outlets 
to every part of the globe for her unemployed population and surplus 
manufactures. I advocate nothing Utopian; in the preparation of this 
work I have b2en necessitated to look into the early history of the colo- 
nies and the mother country—and | invariably found that it was owing to 
commercial freedom that the British West India Islands became peopled, 
cultivated, and enriched ; whenever restrictions were placed on their trade 
with America, Holland, France, &c., they immediately began to decline 
in prosperity, and by a singular coincidence the mischiefs inflicted by the 
cupidity of man were frequently followed by the terrific visitations of the 
elements. What with the curse cf slavery, the blighting effects of hurri- 
canes, and the far more destructive influence of commercial jealousy, the 
wonder is how the West India colonies have maintained themselves 
during the last thirty years; nothing but the unconquerable energy of 
Britons could have surmounted the ruinous prospects and destruction of 
property which have been annually going on, and which will progress in 
an accelerated ratio unless the islands be permitted to renew their com- 
mercial intercourse with Europe and America, totally unfettered by any 
legal restrictions from the mother country. Give, 1 repeat, the British 
West Indies that unlimited mercantile freedom, for which their geogra- 
phical position, fertile soil, and fine harbours so eminently qualify them, 
and neither the mother country nor the colunies have any thing to fear 
for the future ;—deny it them much longer, and it were far better that the 
surrounding ocean overwhelmed and sunk them in its fathomless abyss, 
rather than that they should continue to drag on an anxious and para- 
lyzed existence fraught with misery and ruin to all engaged in those 
once prosperous, but still highly important and be.utiful Isles of the 
West.”—pp, 455, 456. 


_ We most cordially join in these sentiments, and cannot do better 
In closing our observations than repeat, with Mr. Martin, that we 
must bring the trade of our transmarine possessions as nearly as 
possible to that of a coasting traffic. Why should an Englishman 
settling in any part of the empire be burdened with enormous 
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fiscal duties on the produce of his skill and industry, for the benefit 
of some more favoured portion of his fellow-subjects? It is hoped, 
however, that the present era of social liberty is but the prelude tog 
state of commercial freedom, when the rich and varied products of 
our colonies will be exempted from heavy fiscal restrictions and 
legislative enactments. In that case the white population of the 
West Indies will be amazingly enlarged by men of worth, capital, 
and enterprize, and Britain will appear as appointed by Almighty 
Providence to work out more than has ever yet been done,—the 
salvation of the human race, be they white or be they black. 








Art. X.—View of the Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation. 
By Joun Dunmore Lane, D.D. London: James Cochrane and Co. 
1834. 


Tue learned author of this volume tells us, in the introduction to its 
principal contents, that in the course of a voyage from New South 
Wales to England, in 1830, he was led to devote a few days, after 
crossing the Line, to an attempt to ascertain the manner in which 
the islands of the South Seas had been originally peopled, and to 
inquire whether there was any affinity between the languages and 
the institutions and customs of their singular inhabitants, and those 
of any other known division of the family of man. He had at one 
time purposed to have subjoined its contents, as a sort of appendix, 
to his ‘ Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales,’ 
a work of great ability, reviewed by us afew months ago; but on se- 
cond thoughts he was induced to preserve and enlarge this essay on 
the Origin and Migrations of the Polyneasian nation for a separate 
publication ; and we can assure our readers, though the volume be 
but a thin one, it is well worthy and able to appear in this indivi- 
dual capacity. 

Dr. Lang’s theory is that the South Sea Islanders are of an Asia- 
tic origin, and that the Indo-Americans are sprung from the South 
Sea Islanders. At first we were startled at this hypothesis, so novel 
and bold, nor was it till we had got half through the volume that we 
were willing to allow the author any higher credit than that of 
great ingenuity, knowledge, and power over the English language, 
which every page evinces. Indeed we felt assured, that, like many 
eminent Scottish writers and philosophers, he was building upon an 
incomplete induction of facts a preposterous doctrine. As we 
proceeded still further we found our sweeping conclusion losing 
breadth, and had frequently to pause and whisper to ourselves that 
the Reverend Doctor was a clear-headed man, and dextrous in 
wielding hard arguments that we were not prepared to meet. At 
last, however, we have fairly given in, and must confess that the 
result of the inquiry, as conducted in this volume, is equally gratify- 
ing and unexpected, and that it throws a flood of light on one of 
the darkest and most mysterious chapters in the history of 
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man. We shall name a few of the author’s facts, and quote some 


of his arguments. 


He begins by observing that the South Sea Islanders exhibit ‘in- 
dubitable evidences of an Asiatic origin. He instances the dis: 
tinction of caste, the most ancient and the most remarkable feature 
of Asiatic society; which prevails to a great extent in the South Sea 


Islands. 


“In Tahiti, this distinction was formerly carried to so ridiculous an 
extent in the case of the royal family—all the members of which were 
regarded as sacred in the highest Tahitian sense of the word—that 
whatever any of the princes of the blood happened to touch became 


sacred also. 


If the king entered a house, the owner had to abandon it 


forthwith. If he walked on a footpath, it was death for a plebeian to 


walk on it afterwards. 


In benevolent consideration, therefore, of the 


welfare and convenience of his subjects, his Tahitian Majesty, having no 
state-carriage, was graciously pleased to be carried on men’s shoulders 
whenever he wished to see the world, lest he should otherwise consecrate 
hisown highways, and render them impassable in future for his sub- 
jects. In the Friendly Islands, the several! castes are still better defined ; 
and the Brahmin, or priestly cast, ranks highest, insomuch that the 
Grand Lama of these islands—the Tooi Tonga, as he is called—(for to 
form a human god has ever been the. highest effort of superstition, 
whether in the South Sea Islands, in Tartary, or in Rome,) takes: pre- 


cedence even of the king. 
caste does not prevail. 


There every man is either a Rangatira, i.e., a 


gentleman, who knows no superior, and who bows to no authority; or 
a miserable slave, who holds, or who loses, his life at the mere caprice 


of his master. 


The slave, however, is not inferior in birth to his master ; 


he has only become inferior through the fortune of war.”—pp. 5—7. 


The singular institution of Taboo, which is nearly equivalent to 
the Latin word Sacer and the Greek Anathema, signifying either 


sacred or accursed, holy or unclean, is evidently of Asiatic origin.. 
’ ° . * e . . . 
The rite of circumcision is practised in several of the groups of 


Polyneasia, and this is decidedly an Asiatic real 6 The South 


Sea Islanders, however, are ignorant of its origin, an 


practise it as 


an ancient custom.—lIn their general appearance and configuration, 
the idols of the South Sea Islands, though not generally worshipped, 
but formed for ornament, have a striking resemblance to the idols 


of Eastern Asia. 


In their physical conformation and. general 


character, the natives of these islands strongly resemble the Malays. 
Numerous Asiatic customs are still discernible in the South Seas. 
But the evidence afforded by the Polynesian language is still 


stronger. 


“* Language,’ says the celebrated Horne Tooke, ‘ cannot lie; and 
from the language of every nation we may with certainty collect its 


origin,’ 


‘The stmiltude and derivation of languages,’ observes Dr. 


Johnson, ‘ afford the most indubitable proof of the traduction of: nations 
and the genealogy of mankind: they add physical certainty to historical 


evidence; and often supply the only evidences of ancient emigrations, 


In New Zealand, indeed, the distinction of 
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and of the revolutions of ages which have left no written monuments 
behind them.’ 

“ The identity of the languages spoken in the different groups of the 
South Sea Islands was observed by Captain Cook and his fellow-voy- 
agers; and the remarkable resemblance between these languages and 
those of the Indian Archipelago was also remarked. ‘In the general 
character, particular form, and genius of the innumerable languages 
spoken within the limits of the Indian islands,’ (according to Mr. Mars- 
den,) ‘ there is a remarkable resemblance, while all of them differ widely 
from thuse of every other portion of the world. This observation ex- 
tends to every country, from the north-west extremity of Sumatra to the 
western shores of New Guinea; and may be even carried to Madagascar 
on the west, the Philippines to the east, and the remotest of Cook’s dis- 
coveries to the south.’ 

“<¢ At first,’ says the unfortunate La Perouse, ‘ we perceived no dif- 
ference between the languages of the people of the Navigators’ Islands 
and that of the people of the Society and Friendly Islands, the vocabu- 
laries of which we had with us; but a closer examination taught us that 
they spoke a dialect of the same tongue. A fact which may tend to 
prove this, and which confirms the opinion of the English respecting the 
origin of these people, is, that a young Manillese servant, who was born 
in the province of Tagayan, on the north of Manilla, wnderstood and 
interpreted to us most of their words. Now it is known that the 
Tagayan, Talgal, and all the dialects of the Philippine Islands in general, 
are derived from the Malay; and this language, more widely spread 
than those of the Greeks and Romans were, is common to the numerous 
tribes that inhabit the islands of the South Sea. To me it appears de- 
monstrated that these different nations are derived from Malay colonies 
who conquered these islands at very remote periods; and perhaps even 
the Chinese and Egyptians, whose antiquity is so much vaunted, are 
moderns compared to these.’ ’’—pp. 18—21. 


There is not a little force in the following coincidence of one par- 
ticular style of language :— 


“ There is one remarkable peculiarity, for instance, in the habitudes of 
thinking prevalent among the Indo-Chinese nations, which is also observ- 
able among the Malayan and Polynesian tribes, but which, as far as my 
own knowledge extends, is altogether unknown among the nations— 
whether Asiatic or European—to the westward of the Ganges. That 
remarkable peculiarity consists in their having a language of ceremony 
or deference distinct from the language of common life—a peculiarity 
which, however repugnant to that innate freedom of thought and of 
action which forms the noblest inheritance of the western nations, 
whether of Pelasgic, of Celtic, or of Teutonic origin, is nevertheless in 
perfect accordance with the general habitudes of those races of men, 
among whom, as in Tartary, a living man is actually worshipped as 4 
God; while the sovereign, as in the Burman emapire, styles himself the 
brother of the Sun and Moon, or is inaccessible, as in China, without the 
ceremony of nine previous prostrations.”’—p. 36. 


It would seem indeed that the Indian Archipelago has been tra- 


versed from time immemorial both by the Chinese and the Malays. 
The Chinese, it is well known, says M. de Labillardiére, received 
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spices from the Moluccas many ages before these islands were 
seized upon by the Europeans ; and for ages past the Malays have 
had a fishery established on the north coast of New Holland, which 
they visit annually with a large fleet of proas, in search of a marine 
slug, which they cure for the China market. Is it not reasonable to 
conclude that the same adventurous spirit would lead enterprising 
individuals of the Malayan nation to the successive discovery of all 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and in quest of unknown 
lands in the boundless Pacific? The. author gives.instances where 
adventure or accident have carried islanders far out of their usual 
course, where no skilful European seaman would venture, if so 
inadequately equipped. 

There is nice observation and knowledge in the following suppo- 
sitions :— 


“It has appeared to me, that the use of particular words and phrases in 
the different dialects of the South Sea Islands might throw some light on 
the past history of their respective inhabitants, by indicating the place or 
island from which they had originally come. The Sandwich Islanders 
call England ka-heite. It isthe same word as Tahité in the Tahitian, and 
Tawiti in the dialect of New Zealand, and signifies distant land. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the first inhabitants of Tahiti—the principal island 
of the group to which it belongs—had discovered and landed on that 
island in one or other of the ways I have described, and after suffering 
unheard-of privations while they drifted perhaps for weeks in succession 
on the boundless ocean, what name could have been more beautifully and 
more affectingly appropriate than Tahits, the distant land? It was so, 
indeed, to them; for they had doubtless been long in finding it, and they 
could never have indulged the slightest hope of revisiting their own. 

“ On glancing at the chart of the Pacific Ocean, it would seem probable 
that the first inhabitants of New Zealand had reached that island from 
the Friendly Islands, a group lying to the northward and westward. The 
internal evidence afforded by the dialect of New Zealand confirms this 
presumption, as it bears a much closer resemblance to that of the 
Friendly than to that of the Society Islands; while the tradition of the 
natives is, that the first inhabitants of the island arrived from the north- 
westward. Supposing then that New Zealand had been originally dis- 
covered and taken possession of by a party that had sailed, perhaps on 
some short voyage, from the island of Tonga, the principal island in the 
Friendly Island group, and been accidentally driven to sea, it is evident 
that, coming from within the tropics, there would be no word in their 
language to denote such a substance as snow. On seeing the strange 
substance, therefore, for the first time after their arrival in New Zealand, 
and ascertaining its coldness and insipidity, it would be quite natural for 
them to exclaim, when sorrowfully recollecting the comfortable country 
they had left for ever, Tonga diro! Tonga lost! This is the singular 
phrase, in the New Zealand dialect, for snow.”—pp. 65—67. 


The grand objection against referring the South Sea islanders to 
an Asiatic origin is derived from the supposed uniform prevalence 
of the north-east and south-east trade-winds within the tropics. 
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“ But the testimony of that eminent and lamented navigator, La Pe. 
rouse,-is decisive as to the invalidity of such an objection. * Westerly 
winds,’ says that eminent navigator, ‘are at least as frequent as those 
from the eastward, in the vicinity of the equator, in a zone of seven or 
eight degrees north and south; and they,’ 1. e. the winds in the equatorial 
regions, ‘are so variable that it is very little more difficult to make a 
voyage to the eastward than to the westward.’—La Perouse’s Voyages, 
chap. 25. For my own part, the second time I crossed the Line from the 
northward, our vessel lost the north-east trade-wind as high as the four- 
teenth degree of north latitude; and the last time I crossed the equator 
from the southward (in September, 1833) we experienced a south. 
westerly gale of several days’ continuance, after losing the south-east 
trade-wind, which had carried us as high as the sixth degree of north lati- 
tude. Nay, I have been informed by a nautical gentleman of experience, 
that he once encountered a south-westerly gale of twelve days’ conti- 
nuance considerably within the tropics.” —pp. 75, 76. 


The author quotes the testimony of other high authorities on the 
subject of the trade-winds, and no doubt justly adds, that the long 
narrow form of the canoes of the South Sea islanders enables them 
to sail much closer to the wind than European vessels; and that 
their getting to the eastward is therefore by no means such a mys- 
terious matter as many have presumed. Many other arguments are 
ably urged and supported by evidence of a strong kind in support of 
his theory, which we- cannot notice within our narrow limits. But 
we must follow him cursorily in the investigation, which he carries 
to a much greater length, which he proceeds with after the fol- 
lowing preliminary observations :— 


‘“‘ Pasquas, or Easter Island, which is inhabited by a branch of the Poly- 
nesian nation, is situated within one thousand eight hundred miles of the 
continent of America, but at the distance of not less than eight thousand 
miles from the Philippines. Are we not warranted, therefore, to conclude 
that the same causes that have evidently operated during a long succession 
of ages in carrying individuals of the Malayan race across so extensive an 
ocean, and to so vast a distance from the earlier settlements of their 
nation—filling every solitary isle in their trackless course with a numerous 
population—may have also operated in carrying other individuals of that 
amphibious nation across the remaining tract of ocean to the coast of 
America? How many a canoe must not have been ingulphed in the wide 
Pacific, and how many a feast of blood must not have been enacted amid 
its billowy boundlessness, ere the solitary isle of Pasquas was discovered 
and settled! ‘The event ofa battle in that solitary isle, or one of the other 
accidents to which the rude natives of an island in the South Seas are 
necessarily exposed, may have given the first inhabitants to America. In 
short, I conceive there is abundant reason to believe that America was ori- 
ginally peopled from the continent of Asia; not, as is generally supposed, 
by way of the Aleutian Islands, at the entrance of Behring’s Straits, but by 
way of the South Sea Islands, and across the widest part of the Pacific 
Ocean.” —pp. 85, 86. 


The author, after detailing at considerable length the general 
grounds of his hypothesis, comes to particular tests :—The first 
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mentioned is, that the species of civilization that, prevailed in Mexico 
and Peru, on the. discovery of the continent of America, was essen- 
tially Polynesian in its aspect. Under this head there is a great 
accumulation of forcible facts, before which we cannot avoid yielding 
up our preconceived opinions; but the work itself must be resorted 
to, ere their tendency:can be felt. 

The second test is a comparison between the Polynesians and 
the uncivilized aborigines of America, in regard to their manners 
and customs. But, not to swell our pages with the various illus- 
trations here adduced, we notice merely that the South Sea islanders 
prepare an intoxicating beverage from the root of a sort of wild 
pepper called cava. When they have a cava feast the chiefs assem- 
ble, and are ranged in a circular form around an immense bowl, in 
which the cava is to be prepared; portions of the root. are then 
handed to young persons, who wait for the purpose in an exterior 
ring, and who, after chewing the root for some time, return the 
residuum to the master of the ceremonies, who deposits it in the 
bowl. Water is then poured over the precious deposit, and the cava 
is forthwith handed round with the utmost etiquette to the ex- 
pectant guests. The Indo-Brazilians and the aborigines of Guy- 
ana prepare an intoxicating beverage, in a somewhat similar way, 
from the American plant cassava (the coincidence between the two 
words and names is more than remarkable), which is masticated for 
the purpose by the women. 

The character and the habits of the Polynesians agree in a great 
many more particulars, and m such a manner with those of the 
Indians of Guyana, that the description of the one might often form 
apart of a voyage to the other. Nay, the Malay cast of coun- 
tenance has been detected among the Indians of America. | 

“In reference to those of Acapulco, in the republic of Mexico, Captain 
Basil Hall thus writes :—‘ Their features and colour partake somewhat of 
the Malay character; their foreheads are broad and square; their eyes 
small, and not deep-seated; their cheek-bones prominent, and their heads 
covered with black straight hair ; their stature about the medium standard ; 
their frame compact and well-made.’ 

“It may be worth while to inform certain philosophers, bcth British and 
continental, who are anxious, it would seem, to multiply the races of man- 
kind, how these broad and square foreheads have been manufactured in the 
course of ages; and how much the infidelity of modern science stands in- 
debted, in consequence of so serviceable a manufacture, to the midwives of 
that nursery of nations, the Indian Archipelago. ‘The women,’ says Mr. 
Marsden, to whom I have been so frequently indebted, ‘ have the prepos- 
terous custom of flattening the noses and compressing the heads of chil- 
dren newly born, whilst the skull is yet cartilaginous, which increases their 
natural tendency to that shape. 1 could never trace the origin of the 
Practice, or learn any other reason for moulding the features to. this 
uncouth appearance, but that it was an improvement of beauty in their es- 


timation, Captain Cook takes notice of a similar operation at the island of 
Ulietea.’”’—pp. 136, 137. 
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A third particular given in proof of the identity of the Polynesian 
and the Indo-American divisions of the family of man is their lan- 
guage. Indeed a scholar, whose eye and ear have been accustomed 
to trace the affinities or to detect the radical dissimilarity of diffe 
rent languages, would at once unhesitatingly assert that many words 
of the dialect of British Guyana were so many of the Polynesian 
tongue; but we cannot conveniently present examples sufficiently 
numerous, within our narrow limits, to demonstrate the author’s 
‘comparison. “He observes also that— 


‘Many of the names of places in the equatorial regions of America are 
decidedly Polynesian in their sound and appearance. Of this description 
are such words as Peru, Quito (Kito), Guatimala (Katimala), Arica, Loa, 
Titicaca, Panama, Huayna, Chili, Caicara, Atahualpa, Tiahuanacu, Are. 
quipa (Arekipa), Guarohiri (Karohiri), Huanuco, Lima, Tarapaca, Gua- 
naxato (Kanahato). , 

«One of the two numerals that Baron Humboldt gives in a list of words 
of the Chayma and Famanack languages of central America is oroa or 
orua, two. In all probability it is merely the Polynesian dua or rua, with 
the Tahitian prefix or article. 

‘The Mexican reverential affix, ¢zim or azén, which was always added 
to the names of princes, is in all likelihood the Rukheng:or Indo-Chinese 
effix, asyang, signifying /ord, if not the Chinese word tzin. In the list of 
Mexican kings who reigued previous to the era of the Spanish conquest 
we find the names of Nopal-tzin, Ho-tzin, Quina-tzin (Kina-tzin), Caca- 
ma-tzin, Cuicuitzca-tzin, Coanaco-tzin, Montezuma-tzin, Guatimo-tzin 
(Ka-Tima-tzin). Several of these proper names have a remarkable re- 
semblance to modern Polynesian names ; the last, especially, —the name of 
the unfortunate prince whom the Spaniards extended over a fire of coals to 
compel him to inform them where he had hidden his treasures,—is, when 
stripped of its Spanish doublet and its reverential affix, a pure New Zea- 
land name.”—pp. 143, 144. 


There is sound philosophy in what Baron Humboldt says:— 


«That there are great diversities of language among the aborigines of 
America is a fact that cannot be denied; but that there is also a common 
principle of mechanism exhibited in the structure of all the aboriginal lan- 
guages of that great continent, which entitles us to refer them all to one 
common origin, is equally undeniable. ‘In America,’ says Baron Hum- 
boldt,—-‘ and this result of the more modern researches is extremely im- 
portant with respect to the history of our species,—from the country of 
the Esquimaux to the banks of the Orvonoko, and again from these torrid 
banks to the frozen climate of the Straits of Magellan, mother-tongues, 
entirely different with regard to their roots, have, if we may use the ex- 
pression, the same physiognomy. Striking analogies of grammatical con- 
struction are acknowledged, not only in the more perfect languages, as 
that of the Incas, the Aymara, the Guarani, the Mexican, and the Cora, 
but also in languages extremely rude. Idioms, the roots of which do not 
resemble each other more than the roots of the Sclavonian and the Biscayan, 
have those resemblances of internal mechanism which are found in the San- 
scrit, the Persian, the Greek, and the German languages. It is on account 
of this general analogy of structure—it is because American languages, 
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which have no word in common, (the Mexican; for instance, and the 
Quichua,) resemble each other by their organization, and form complete 
contrasts with the languages of Latin Europe, that the Indians of the mis- 
sions familiarize themselves more easily with an American idiom, than 
with that of the metropolis. In the forests of the Oroonoko [ have 
heard the rudest Indians speak two or three tongues. Savages of different 
nations often communicate their ideas to each other by an idiom which is 
not their own.’ ’’—pp. 148—150. 


The author, with a great appearance of reason, says, that sup- 
posing America to have been originally peopled by way of the 
islands at the entrance of Behring’s Straits, we cannot account for 
the prevalence of cannibalism in that continent to a degree unheard 


of in any other part of the habitable globe; but that the phenome-. 


non must have been the natural and necessary result of the dis- 
covery and settlement of that continent in the manner he has sup- 
posed. Presuming for an instant that his hypothesis as to the 
peopling of America to be correct, he maintains that from the very 
nature of things the first inhabitants must have been ferocious can- 
nibals when they landed on its shores. Cannibalism must have 
been the general practice of their forefathers of the Polynesian nation, 
in the course of those miserable voyages that led to the successive 
discovery and settlement of the myriads of islands that stud the 
bosom of the Pacific, and are often separated from each other by 
extensive wastes of ocean. ‘The horrible practice, thus introduced 
by necessity, would become divested of its horrors by general usage. 

The author proceeds to consider the supposition that the inhabit- 
ants of the South Sea Islands have been derived from the continent 
of America, which he says is inadmissible, for two reasons:— 


“1. It implies that the inhabitants of the west coast of America have 
been a maritime people; which, it is well known, they have never been, 
and which indeed the very nature of the country they inhabit precludes 
them from being. 

“2. It implies that the inhabitants of the west coast of America must 
not only have been a maritime people, but must have been in the habit 
of making voyages of discovery and adventure into the Pacific Ocean ;— 
a supposition utterly preposterous; for although a canoe belonging to 
Faster Island, driven accidentally off the land by a westerly gale of a few 
weeks’ continuance, would in all likelihood reach the American continent, 
athousand canoes might have sailed successively from Mexico and Cali- 
fornia—nay, even from Chili or Peru—on voyages of discovery into the 
Pacific Ocean, before one of their number had ever reached that diminu- 
tive island. Further, Easter Island, which is situated in latitude 27 deg. 


S., is beyond the usual limits of the south-east trade-wind, and conse- ~ 


quently within the limits of the westerly gales of the Southern Pacific. 
Besides, the uniformly prevalent wind along the west coast of South -Ame- 
rica, within a hundred leagues of the land, is from the south, parallel to 
the course of the Andes. It is absolutely incredible, therefore, that a 
canoe sailing from Chili or Peru, much more from Mexico or California, 
would ever be driven to Easter Island: on the contrary, a canoe driven to 
the eastward from that island by a westerly gale would at length come 
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within the influence of the southerly coast wind; in which case the north. 


erly set or current would infallibly carry her towards the isthmus. of 
Panama.”’—pp. 167—169. 


In short, from the peculiar character of their civilization, from 
the manners and ancient customs of their uncivilized tribes, and from 
the general structure and analogies of their language ,the author seem- 
ingly with reason concludes, that the Indo-Americans are the same 
people as the South Sea Islanders, the Malays of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and the Indo-Chinese nations of eastern Asia.;—and that 
the continent of America was originally peopled from the scattered 
Isands of the Pacific. Besides advocating his own views with 
learning, and in a manner which proves his great research, he com- 
bats the opposing doctrines with the freedom and skill of one, master 
of the subject. Indeed he tells us, in the introduction, that the 
discussion regards a branch of literary and philosophical inquiry 
to which he is very partial. 

Dr. Lang has been carried by his subject on to various topics, 
which, though it may not seem so at first sight, are intimately con- 
nected with the title of the book. For instance, it has been said 
that there is an organic defect in the mental constitution of the 
Indo-Americans, involving an original and inherent incompeten 
for intellectual, moral, and religious improvement. All this the 
author repudiates with ability and excellent feeling. He has before 
taken notice of the influence of climate on the human frame, and 
quotes Burckhardt in his travels in Nubia :— 


“ That accurate traveller speaks of a tribe of Arabs, called the 
Shegyia tribe, inhabiting the north of Africa, who retain the Arab fea- 
tures, speak the Arabic language, and trace their descent from the 
purest Arabian blood, but who are nevertheless as black as negroes. 
Black Jews are met with in Morocco and in the East Indies; and the 
genuine descendants of the old Portuguese settlers on the coast of 
Coromandel are as dark as the Hindoos.”’—pp. 186, 187. 


But as to inferiority of intellect, and the opinions of a Dr. Von 
Martius on this head :— , 


“ He regards them as a radically inferior race—inferior in point of 
intellect to the rest of mankind, and hopelessly irreclaimable. This 
idea but ill accords with the state of things among the ancient Mexicans 
and Peruvians at the era of the Spanish conquest, or with the evidences 
of a still higher state of civilization with which, on his own showing, the 
American continent still abounds. What other division of the human 
race would, in similar circumstances, have attained a higher level than 
the Indo-Americans appear to have reached? Had Europe, for instance, 
been inhabited exclusively either by the Celtic or the Teutonic race for 
the last three thousand years; had that race been shut out from all 
communication with the rest of mankind; had they been equally 
ignorant of letters and of the use of iron; had their only domestic ani- 
mals been the dog, the turkey, the llama, and the duck,—and their only 
species of grain, Indian corn,—I question whether Europe itself would 
have vied at this moment with ancient Mexico and Peru. But the mant- 
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festations of Indian intellect were not confined to central America. The 
Indian, Philip, who headed a coalition of Indian nations to expel the 
colonists of New England, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was a hero of the highest accomplishments, and as worthy of a poet as 
any of the famous warriors of the Iliad: and, for a long period after the 
occupation of their country, the French Canadians had abundant experi- 
ence of the superior intelligence of the warlike Iroquois. But the atro- 
cities of Cortez, and the robberies of Pizarro, the auto-da-fe that was 
practised on the brave Guatimozin, and the condemnation of his un- 
happy subjects to the Spanish mines—these and a thousand other acts of 
injustice, villany, and oppression, on the part ef numerous European 
intruders, gradually broke the spirit of the Indo-Americans, and reduced 
them to that state of intellectual debasement and national decay which 
they now-almost uniformly exhibit. 

“ Dr. Dwight, a highly competent authority, repudiates the idea of 
there being any organic defect in the mental constitution of the Indo- 
American, of such a kind as to involve an original and inherent incom- 
petency for intellectual, moral, and religious improvement. ‘ From 
Major-General Gookin,’ observes Dr. D., ‘a perfectly unexceptionable 
witness, we learn with certainty, that, in the colony of Massachusetts’ 
Bay, there were in his time eleven hundred praying Indians in fourteen 
villages. In the colony of Plymouth, there were at the same time, in- 
cluding those of all ages, not far from six thousand; in Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket, there were perhaps fifteen hundred more; when to 
these we add those in Connecticut, the number may be estimated at not 
far from ten thousand. These facts perfectly refute the opinion that 
there is some peculiar difficulty attending the conversion of Indians, 
which is inherent in their character or manners. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that the attempts which have been made in modern times to 
spread the influence of the Gospel among them have in a great measure 
been unsuccessful.’ And no wonder that they should; for the inter- 
course of Europeans with the Indo-Americans, even in North America, 
has too frequently been one of oppression and spoliation to the Indian, 
even when no such result was either wished for or intended. The 
march of European civilization in that continent has been a march in 
which the Indian has been trodden down like the leaves of his own 
gloomy forest.” —pp. 187—190. : 


Another matter of discussion with the author regards the pe- 
riod at which America;was originally discovered ; so that our readers 


will perceive how extensive becomes the subject as handled in this 


volume. Hd 


‘In regard to the period at which the continent of America was ori- 
ginally discovered by some Heaven-directed wanderers of the Polynesian 
nation, it is evident that a long series of ages must have rolled over the 
heads of its aboriginal nations ere such a state of things as America exhii- 
bited at the era of the Spanish conquest, in regard to the wide dispersion 
of its Indian population, could possibl¥ have been arrived at. It follows, 
therefore, that even on this ground alone, independently of every other con- 
sideration, we must utterly reject the crude and irrational hypothesis of 
those fanciful philosophers who derive the Indo-American race either from 
a colony of shipwrecked Britons of the tenth or eleventh century, or from 
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a tribe of Tartars driven eastward across Behring’s Straits by the Aleout- 
ski Islands, during the tyranny of Zengis Khan; the state of things exhi- 
bited by the Indian nations and the Indian languages of America, on the 
discovery of that continent by Europeans, being altogether irreconcileable 
with the supposition of so recent an origin. America was, undoubted 
peopled many ages before Julius Ceesar landed in Britain ; and the colossal 
structures of his forefathers, that still excite the wonder of the wanderin 
Indian of Peru, were in all likelihood in ruins long before the great-grand- 
father of the ‘Tartar conqueror was born.’”’—pp. 194—196. 


The author admits the impossibility of fixing the date of the dis- 
covery of America with certainty, but thinks an approach may be 
made not very distant from the truth on the subject: that though 
the evidence be scanty in its amount, it is definite in its announce- 
ment, and as little likely to mislead as the records of ancient 
eclipses. ‘This 1s a ground somewhat stronger than we can allow 
the author to have established, notwithstanding his research and 
facts, for ingenuity alone is not enough. We may as well here also 
give it as our opinion, that the Doctor 1s apt, as soon as he becomes 
convinced himself, to treat with severity the opposing convictions 
of others, and we dare say would have very little patience with an 
antagonist on religious points. But to return to the matter before 
us, respecting which, even to say the most, it would not be safe 
for a weak hand to defy the author; he remarks, that the first source 
to be sought after is the Polynesian language. In tracing the 
affinities of the Malayan and Polynesian tongues he has already 
attempted to shew that there are two epochs in the history of the 
former, to which our attention ought to be especially turned. The 


first is the epoch of the Sanscrit, the second of the Arabic infu- 
sion. 


‘‘Of the Arabic, or more recent infusion, the Polynesian language ex- 
hibits no trace whatever. We are therefore warranted to conclude, that the 
stream of emigration had ceased to flow from the Indian Archipelago to- 
wards the continent of America long before the era of Mahomet, or the 
rise and prevalence of the Saracen power. 

‘‘Of the Sanscrit, or more ancient infusion, which has even changed 
the aspect and character of the ancient Malayan language, its Polynesian 
sister, or rather daughter, exhibits no tincture whatever. It follows, there- 
fore, that the stream of emigration, which was destined to people the 
South Sea Islands and the continent of America, must have been fiowing 
from the Indian Archipelago towards that distant continent long before the 
ancient Sanscrit language was spoken in the Indian isles. But that vene- 
rable language, like the Latin and Greek tongues in Europe, has been a 
dead language in India for many centuries. It must have been a living 
language, however, at the period when a portion of its substance was 1m- 
bedded into the Malayan tongue—a period, we have reason to believe, 
long anterior to the Christian era. But before that period had arrived, the 
_ forefathers of the present Polynesians must have quitted the Indian Archi- 


pelago, and individuals of their number may perhaps have reached the far- 
distant American land.”—pp. 196—198. 
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He next states that the religion of the Polynesians and the Indo- 
Americans indicates a remote antiquity. ‘The idea that God is a 
spirit invisible to men is still common to both of these divisions of 
the human family, which the author thinks must have been derived 
from the patriarchal religion taught by Noah and his immediate 
posterity ; and he adds, “ but was so speedily forgotten, or debased 
by the great majority of the tribes of men.” But we would ask, 
how came tribes, who are otherwise debased, to preserve more purely 
an idea of this kind than more intellectual nations? We rather 
think that the attributes which these South Sea and American 
tribes conceive to belong to God, are as gross and false as the belief 
of those who think that a block of wood or stone becomes the 
receptacle of Deity; and that, as compared with the religion of 
Noah, the one is as bad as the other. But the author has, what 
we consider, better grounds to go upon, when maintaining the high 
antiquity of the people in question :— 

‘The form of the Polynesian and Indo-American temples refers us also 
toa remote antiquity. They were merely square spaces enclosed with 
massive walls, but without roofs. Such, also, was the form of the most 
ancient Egyptian temples. In regard to the bearing of this circumstance 
on our present inquiry, it is observed by Mr. Mitford, in his ‘ History of 
Greece,’ that the antiquity of the writings of Homer may be inferred from 
his silence on the subject of temples and image-worship. It would seem, 
however, that they were both equally unknown to the ancient South Sea 
Islanders and the Indo-Americans, although a species of image-worship 
has undoubtedly prevailed, in later times, in some of the groups of islands. 
The same inference,, therefore, is as legitimately deducible in the latter 
case as in the former. 

‘The horrible practice of offering human sacrifices (which I have al- 
ready shown has prevailed extensively among the Indo-Americans as well 
as among the Polynesians) appears also to be indicative of anancient origin. 
Tacitus informs us that this practice was in use among a tribe of the ancient 
Germans ; its prevalence among the ancient Celts, under the reign of the 
Druids, is matter of notoriety. The question of the king of Moab, ‘ Shall 
I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul?’ and the whole hecatombs of victims that were offered up in 
Sicily after the battle of Himera by the Carthaginian general, Hannibal the 
elder, to the manes of his grandfather Hamilcar, who had been defeated 
and slain by the Sicilians under Gelon about fifty years before, attest its 
frequency among the ancient Pheenicians; while the story of Iphigenia 
perhaps indicates its prevalence among the ancient Pelasgi in the isles of 
Greece. ‘ But these,’ to use the Scripture phrase, ‘ are ancient things.’”’— 
pp. 199—201. 

We must draw to a close our notice of this talented and re- 
markably interesting volume, leaving out the most distant reference 
to as many striking circumstances and views as any we have 
touched. ‘The following principles for regulating such researches 
as the present are worthy of much attention :— 


_ “ These indications of remote antiquity are borne out and corroborated 
in aremarkable manner by the style and character of those remains of 
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ancient Polynesian, as well as of ancient Indo-American, architecture, 
which have hitherto excited the wonder and mocked the ingenuity of the 
ablest speculators. ‘These remains consist chiefly of the ruins of ancient 
temples, pyramids, and tumuli; the chief ‘and the most remarkable charac. 
teristics of which are the magnitude of their dimensions, and the massive. 
ness of their architecture, compared with those of the ephemeral erections 
of modern times, and especially with those of the erections of the more 
recent aboriginal inhabitants of America, and of the South Sea Islands, 
Now, it appears to me, that just as an architect, who surveys the ruin of 
some ancient building for the first time, can at once tell the age or period 
to which its erection is to be assigned, merely from the style of its archi- 
tecture, and can pronounce it unhesitatingly either a Celtic, or a Saxon, 
or a Norman erection,—there is a sort of internal evidence afforded by 
these most interesting remains of Polynesian and Indo-American civiliza- 
tion, which can enable an attentive observer to ascertain, with a tolerable 
degree of precision, the age or period in the past history of man, to which 
their erection may be referred. In short, I conceive that the ruins in 
question afford us a means of ascertaining the period at which the fore- 
fathers of the modern Polynesian and Indo-American races originally took 
their departure from the Indian Archipelago.’’—pp. 203, 204. 


Following up these principles, the author endeavours to show, 
taking the history found in the Bible of the antediluvian and pcst- 
diluvian ages to help him out, that the structure of the stupendous 
Egyptian monuments, which have hitherto defied the ravages of 
time, were formed on the antediluvian model—the model of a world 
in which pride was enormous, and the life of man a thousand years. 
If so, then, whenever we find monuments of a similar character, we 
may be assured that they were the work of a people whose civiliza- 
tion was derived immediately from the same primitive source :— 


“ The existence, therefore, of remains of ancient buildings in Ame- 
rica, of a style and character analogous to those of ancient Egypt, (to 
which, I have already remarked, there is something similar even in the 
South Sea Islands, and in some of the islands of the Indian Archipelago,) 
affords a presumption that the people by whom these buildings were 
erected had derived their knowledge of the arts and sciences from those 
primitive times in which the impression of antediluvian civilization 
still remained visible on the intellect of man. In short, there is reason 
to believe, that the forefathers of the great Malayan nation had arrived 
and settled in Eastern Asia, and in the isles adjacent, at a period coeval 
with the origin and establishment of the Egyptian empire in the west; 
and that the Indian Archipelago and the Western Pacific were traversed 
in all directions by the-beautifully carved galleys of that maritime people, 
long before Agamemnon and his brother chiefs had conducted their 
hordes of semi-barbarous Greeks to the siege and pillage of Troy.”— 


p. 209, 210. 

The author, from these, and other arguments, as well as facts, ad- 
duced, concludes that the religious worship and the religious edi- 
fices of the Polynesian and Indo-American tribes were an exact 
transcript of the worship and the edifices of the earliest and the most. 
celebrated of the postdeluvian nations. He goes to Asia and to 
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China for his support to his hypothesis, and quotes Humboldt, who 
has arrived at a similar conclusion with respect to America, though 
without reference to their Polynesian origin. 


« «It cannot be doubted,’ says that eminent writer, ‘that the greater 
part of the nations of America belong to a race of men, who, isolated ever 
since the infancy of the world from the rest of mankind, exhibit in the 
nature and diversity of language, in their features and conformation of 
their skull, incontestible proofs of an early and complete separation.’ ‘I 
think I discover in the mythology of the Americans, in the style of their 
paintings, in their languages, and especially in their external conforma- 
tion, the descendants of a race of men, which, early separated from the 
rest of mankind, has followed fur a lengthened series of ages a peculiar 
road in the unfolding of its intellectual faculties, and in its tendency to- 
wards civilization.’”’—pp. 225, 226. 

On the great question which also arises out of the foregoing subject, 
—how are the Polynesians and Indo- Americans to be civilized ? the 
author earnestly maintains that the introduction of Christianity is the 
least.and surest method ; and not that men must first be enlightened 
and civilized before they can be christianized. It must be con- 
fessed indeed, by every qne that follows the plain declarations of 
Scripture, that the author’s doctrine is sound ; but, besides, the 
real state of the facts in the history of modern missions leads to 
the same conclusion. 

We must now bid adieu to Dr. Lang, but it would be with sor- 
row did we believe it was to be for the last time. Of this, however, 
we have little dread, should his health and life be spared, for he 
seems not merely to be aready, but an indefatigable labourer, 
losing none of his days in idleness, whether upon land or sea. We 
not only learn from him, that this volume was planned and princi- 
pally composed in the course of a voyage from New South Wales to 
England in 1830 ; but that in 1833, during another voyage, he drew 
up his much larger work on New South Wales, which has been 
some time before the public. The only time that he has been able, 
as he tells us, to devote to literary labour fer several years past, has 
been the time passed on ship-board—either amid storms and ice 
bergs in the high latitudes of the southern hemisphere, or beneath 
vertical suns within the tropics,—where the only book to be had, 
in addition to the few odd volumes in the corner of one’s own trunk, 
are the stars of heaven by night, or the flying-fish and the dolphin 
by day. Another of these long voyages, we have no doubt, will 
be no less worthily occupied by him, which, if our voice is to be list- 
ened to, we hope may soon be undertaken. : 


_.... 
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Arr. XIII.—Tales for the British People. By Canpipa London: Ridgway 
and Son. 1834. 

Listen, ye British people, to a tale from the Emerald Isle! and 

call not the passages that we are to quote from this precious volume 

extravagant or exaggerated, indelicate or indecent, irreverent, 
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false, or furious. For if you do, it is because you prefer facts to 
fancy, arguments to unmeasured assertions, and common sense to 
unintelligible bombast. It will be because you know not what illus- 
trious patron’s countenance has been sought, or who the speaker is. 
But let us advertise you of both. There is a dedication—“<To the 
Man of All People!!! Daniel O’Connell, Esq. M.P. &c .&c. &c.” 
who is described as an intrepid champion, the uncorrupt, and in- 
corruptible, the only one in the brilliant galaxy of those patriots 
that illume the realm or the age we live in worthy to be named. 
The dedicator is Lady Candida, a strapper we doubt not, if dressed 
in female attire, probably as stout and as tall as the Man of All 
People. Now, Britons, that ye understand these things ye are pre- 
pared to learn more. Nor is there any lack of the most formal pre- 
liminary pains to treat you well by Lady Candida. For there is 
a plentiful table of contents, pointing out what excellent things are 
to follow ; a kindness of an especial kind, for which we Reviewers 
cannot be sufficiently grateful. There is next a preface, which can 


only be done justice to by allowing it to speak for itself; a portion 
therefore must be presented. 


‘** To probe and display the moral character, in a metropolis where open 
arid flagrant delinquency abounds in the ‘high places,’ calling aloud for 
castigation and reform, is ever in its own nature a task of hazard and of 
difficulty. The ermined partizan, the lawn-sleeved tartuffe, the mitred 
sensualist, the biblical matron, and the sly saintly stale maid; in a word, 
imposture, hypocrisy, ostentation, pride and arrogance, all the inseparable 
satellites of conscious guilt: all the sons and daughters and disciples of 
guile and corruption—all, all the ungodly host will take the alarm, and 
the tempest of their mania must be encountered : a risk fraught with ter- 
rible results: and to invite and dare it for the good of humanity and the 
love of country, must argue somewhat of the courage and devotion of a 
Decius. 

‘* Yet all burry and briary as the field around us is, all waste and inhos- 
pitable as it appears ; still at intervals, few and far between, are to be 
' seen some green and fragrant spots for the weary traveller to repose, and 
relieve his mind with the cheering reflection, that all is not lost,—that 
much may be recovered and reclaimed, and that the bane of contamina- 
tion is not universal. 

‘‘He will be delighted to perceive, in contrast with the vicious and the 
false, some true ones, rare ones, in the panoply of virtue and integrity, 
scorning alike the flatteries and frowns of corruption and its votaries.”"— 


pp. Xl. xu. 

In due order there follows an introduction, in which, the march 
of intellect, the double hooded hypocrites whose foul hands sully the 
gospel on Sunday—thrones and sceptres crumbled to dust, monarchs 
and potentates whom a breath has made,—the mighty and the 
humble are all huddled together. The people who give, and will 
take away, the people who create, will chasten and do wonders with 
the tyrants. But what is to be done with the stain, one hideous 
eye-sore on the fair face of the recipient Amora, the arch-enemy of 
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man? Not the devil, but the Russian monster. This is what 
puzzles Candida, therefore she closes the introduction with latin, 
and goes on to another piece of preliminary etiquette, and that is, to 
ee a suitable address to the British people, of which these are the 
two first sentences, somewhat unusual as respects grammatical and 
elegant instruction ; on this side of the channel Dear brethren, the 
following sheets are the production of one of your fellow- subjects, 
for the common benefit of all. That 7¢ ennedie from the Emerald 
Isle, it is hoped, will not diminish ¢¢s merits with you, for 7¢ advo- 
cates your rights and privileges, as much as those of the all-suffer- 
ing Irish themselves. These sieets that thus emenates and advo- 
cates your rights, good people, that have thus been dedicated, pre- 
faced, introduced, and addressed, we must now peruse and borrow 
from. And all this, we perceive may be done without much delay ; 
for every thing in them is so uncommonly good of its kind, that we 
have but to put forth our hand and extract the rarest and richest 
morsels. Here is a woeful tale; it is of a hapless, though indepen- 
dent, accomplished, christian young English gentleman, of fair Lon- 
don town, whose name was Saul, and who having learned that 
Rose, his love, is no more, will not be comforted. 


_ “The lot of poor Saul was now miserable, all that was dearer to him 
than his own dear self was now gone. His heart and soul, as if buried in 
the same tomb with his Rose, completely deserted him; the world to him 
was a blank without her. She was his theme by day, his dream by night, 
and her memory was ever hovering round his imagination. ‘Thousands 
around him, he was alone. In the gay merry circle, he was absorbed in 
silence and in sorrow. Oft in a sweetly plaintive tone, while the big 
round tear trickled down his pallid cheek, and the sigh and broken accents 
spoke his inward agony, was he heard involuntarily to exclaam—‘ Rose, 
Rose! Where are you?) Why have you deserted me? Alas! Alas! why 
am I permitted to survive you? What have I done to merit this infliction ? 
O Rose! Rose! My moss Rose, my Rose-bud: so sweet, so fragrant, so 
delicious to the sight and touch! What will become of me? A mere 
moving death alive: reft of sensibility: indifferent to all that passes around 
me. You, my first, my early love, have deserted me; my dearest affec- 
tions are with you: hold them, cherish them in the tomb, till we meet 
again inseparable, in another and better world; yes, sweet Rose, we shall 
meet in heaven; which to me, would not bea heaven without you.’’—p. 4. 


This heart-stricken, ill-used young man, repairs to Dublin, that 
his brooding sorrows may be diverted, and falls in with various 
classes of society, whose manners he studies, and whose conversa- 
tion hereports. The disconsolate youth, or rather Candida, has 
much to tell about the scandal-loving character of the gentry of 
Dublin. In the following extract we give part of a dialogue, whi 
was meant for wit we suppose. , 

““* They say, indeed,’ said the lady, ‘ very queer things about the mat- 
ter.’ ‘But,’ rejoined the old gentleman, ‘ They say, is bad authority for 


scandalous reports.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted a bilious Governess, 
with particular emphasis, laying by her netting and sipping her tea; the 
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expression ‘they say!’ comes under the plural article in our language, 
and, if I mistake not, means many, that is to say, more than one; how- 
ever, it may be understood in an extensive sense, and according to a 
common observation, what every body says must be true.’ 

“* Admirable logician,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ you brandish induc- 
tion famously. I regret the mistake that made you for petticoats, instead 
of many a numscull who wears breeches.’ ‘ Breeches!’ exclaimed an old 
maid sitting at the window, ‘breeches! fie, sir, unmentionables if you 
please, before ladies.’ At this proof of modesty, the old gentleman 
shrugged and smiled, and regaled his olfactories; 1 also took a pinch,”— 
p. 20. 

The words, plural article, remind us of a long paragraph on 
the parts of Speech in Grammar, somewhat further on, which might 
have been highly instructive to the British people, and therefore de- 
serving to be quoted by us, a duty which we certainly should not 
have shrunk from performing, had it not been that it is so full of 
double meanings and obscenity, that we must hope it will never be 
read by another person after us, unless in Candida’s coterie. 

Where Saul, the disconsolate, lodged, there also dwelt— 


“A gay dashing collegian, one of the inmates, who had made deep im- 
pressions on the soft, sensitive heart of a sighing sentimental governess, 
was rapturously extolling the charms of an absent fair one, who had com- 
pletely monopolized to herself his own poor heart. In his raptures he 
exclaimed,—‘ Oh! by Jove! she is an angel to follow!’ Here the bile of 
the governess swelled and curdled : she shouted, ‘and a devil to meet.’ ‘ No, 
no,’ said the bewitching beau, ‘an angel! I say, angel!’ ‘ Ay, a fallen 
angel,’ rejoined the governess. ‘ By all that’s lovely, bewitching, fasci- 
nating, enchanting, divine! she is an angel, a goddess, a divinity! Heaven 
in her face! In every movement majesty and love. I saw her charming, 
but ——’ ‘I insist,’ said the governess, ‘she is no beauty, she has 
no animation, she squints, has a pug nose, and a mouth from ear to ear; 
and you, Sir, are a wretch, without taste or sympathy.’ 


“ «All in my eye, and Betty Martin,’ said the collegian. ‘Envy! envy! 
envy!’ ‘Envy, indeed !’ retorted the governess. ‘ Yes,’ continued he.”— 
pp. 26, 27. 

And so should we have continued to extract a few lines more of 
this amazing effort of exquisitely seasoned strife of wit and repartee, 
but that delicacy forbids, and never shall we wittingly pollute our 
pages with impurity of any kind. 

Candida tells us, of the British nation, that, ‘ the consummation of 
learning is to think well and speak well,’ and of all the topics 
handled by this right speaker and thinker, whose volume we are 
now upon, there are none so frequently and violently treated as the 
persons and the objects referred to in the following extracts. They 
purport to be the words of an old broken-down tradesman of the 
town, whom comfortless cockney Saul, he whom death 1s supposed 
to have used so scurvily, in taking away his Rose, his moss Rose, his 
Rose-bud, frequently meets ; the said wasted tradesman becoming 
the silly youth’s mentor, at the rate of a crown-piece for each lec- 
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ture. But, reader, behold how the persons who dare to encourage 
the spread of Bibles in the Emerald Isle is treated. 


_ «Yes, Sir,’ said he; ‘ the Irish biblicals have a long and heavy account 
to settle with Ireland, with humanity, and the Christian religion, They 
have uprooted society, and destroyed the spiritual repose of our people ; 
they have extinguished the charities of human nature ; armed man against 
man; severed the bonds of the dearest relations; and flung the torch of 
discord into the most peaceful and affectionate families. Biblicism is the 
greatest curse that ever afflicted Ireland: a refinement of all the impious 
schemes ever devised by her worst enemies, to vex, corrupt, and divide 
her. Sir, I never see a vagrant biblical but a horrible association of ideas 
haunts me. Methinks I perceive some evil genius; some fiend or beast of 
prey, invading, devouring, and dispersing the peaceful flocks. The mon- 
ster reminds me of the poet’s Alecto— 
‘‘ «The fell Fury from the dire abodes.’ ” 


Yes, Sir, the biblical is a fury at war with the happiness of man: he dis- 
turbs his conscience; obtrudes on his affairs; and the asylum of the 
modest and peaceful cottage is not safe from the cloven foot of the biblical. 
He sheds the seeds of discord wherever he goes; and creates and inflames 
the worst passions. With knavery and impudence going before him, 
ignorance and hypocrisy attending his steps, he commits the grossest enor- 
mities, which he vainly endeavours to hide under the tattered and greasy 
gause of a spurious affectation of religion and piety, which the creature, 
without remorse or shame, wilfully violates in every thought, word, and 
deed.” —pp. 38, 39. 


This elegant satire, this manly reproving, continues for pages 
together, nor even for many pages is allowed to be silent. That 
vile book, the Bible too, comes in for a share of this polished vitu- 
peration. 


“The biblicals are the arch enemies of thrones, and of the religion and 
repose of nations. The throne, the church, and the institutions of these 
realms, will do well to watch the Irish biblicals: whose acts directly tend 
to rebellion, revolution, and the utter disorganization of the social system. 
Who insist, in violation of reason and humanity, that the Bible is the 
grand panacea for all bodily evils: that it is the effectual substitute for 
meat, drink, and clothes, to a starving, perishing people. Who would 
present to a poor peasant, and his wretched family, after the toil and 
fasting of a whole day, not food and raiment to cheer and refresh them, 
but a Bible, with its mysteries, parables, prophecies, and all its superhu- 
man difficulties; as if to insult the misery of the poor unfortunates; to 
confound and distract their untutored intellect, already racked and subdued 
by the pressure of calamities.” —p. 40. 


The next paragraph is so wonderfully lofty in its rebuke and happy 
in its illustrations, that our readers must be content with but one of 
these wonders, which we shall be careful to copy faithfully. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose, at dinner hour, the Saints, hungry and voracious, should find 
the table not loaded with the luxury of exquisite viands, but richly 
and piously covered with gilt-lettered and massive Bibles. Oh! 
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what a scene would be here displayed—the tables overturned 
Bibles kicked aside and damned—belly timber !. belly timber! 
shouted for, and the saints fighting, like bull-dogs, for the first 
bone.” But the poor Bible is dropped for an instant, and this cool 
and sensible speaker and thinker next runs foul of those who aro go 
unwise and impolitic as to attemp teaching the truth, because it 
may happen to disturb the religion of a county. 


“The biblicals are evidently a crusade against the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland; they have in vain exerted every engine that malice and ingenuity 
could contrive to subvert the religion of the people. Kmnaves and hypo- 
crites as they are, they pretend a pious concern for the state of religion 
universally, and under this specious mask push their warfare against the 
moral and spiritual repose of the Irish people, and commit the most violent 
and horrible excesses; they erect biblical schools, and then go about in 
squads like so many press-gangs, kidnapping the Catholic children, 
tearing them from the cottages, and the arms of their parents; they take 
them by force to those biblical pandemoniums, which the Irish Catholic in 
his soul abhors.”—pp. 41, 42. 

The establishment in England comes under Lady Candida’s 
fury; but chiefly as it extends to Ireland. 


«These churchmen seem to consider the mitre co-ordinate with the 
crown: their arrogance and assumption are pace-a-pace with this preten- 
sion. They have sprung from the moorings of all responsibility; hold 
public opinion in contempt; and have entirely out-grown the dimensions 
of apostolic modesty, or christian piety; they suppose they are bound to 
no function, no duty; and therefore think of nothing but the indulgence 
of their pleasures and passions. ‘Thus the people were left without spi- 
ritual or moral instruction ; the deserted flock dispersed and strayed; and 
each sheep adopted, for itself and followers, some new, and perhaps unsound 
pasturage; but this was absolute necessity, as any was deemed better than 
none at all. Hence the progressive increase of dissenters, deserters, and 
sectaries ; the daily desertions, that have left Protestant priests no congre- 
gations; and, what they so dearly like, nothing to do; and last, not least, 
has flown from it that consummation of all religious scandal, the knavish, 
immoral, Irish biblicals. Did you ever hear, Sir, that any of the apostles 
was wont to fire the paving stones with his prancing coach and six; or to 
drive four-in-hand, tothe admiration of the most adroit disciple of the whip ? 
how many of them have died worth two millions of our sterlings, wrung 
from the sweat of the brow, and labour of the hands, of the people.’”— 
pp. 44, 45. 

Next to the Bible and its friends, the aristocracy are battered 
down by pure and e/oquent satire. The love-sick silly Saul and 
his Mentor are the loquitors. 


«My brave and magnanimous countrymen, the People of England, 
never were the willing enemies of the Irish, but the English aristocracy, 
those titled nobility, the natural foes of popular rights and happiness, have 
ever placed themselves between the people of both nations. In that 
position, they malign and vilify them, one to the other. They tell the 
English, that the Irish are their implacable and deadly enemies. And 
the Irish, that the English are ready to cut them down, and exterminate 
them. Thus the aristocracy systematically create and preserve an un- 
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natural and inveterate hatred between the people of the two nations, they 
foment division and discord among them, conquer and enslave one party, 
by setting the other at it. The foolish people kill and maim each other, 
the titled lads joyfully look on; and when the battle is over, they bravely 
give the ass’s kick to the exhausted survivor; then securely impose new 
restraints, and plunder and spoliate him of all he possesses.’—‘ So then,’ 
resumed my old friend, ‘ we, the English and Irish people, have had no 
means of seeing each other, but through the murky medium of the aristo- 
cracy; no wonder we should appear on both sides in lurid, repulsive hues 
and stains.’ —* My friend,’ said I, ‘it shall not be so in future. I will 
impress on my high-minded, generous countrymen, that it is not reputable 
to them to have their high and mighty name, as Englishmen, identified 
with the cruelties and tyrannies perpetrated on their plundered and per- 
secuted Irish brethren.’—< Sir,’ said he, ‘ this is music to my aged ears,’ ” 
—pp. 46, 47. 

Our readers must forgive us for offering them what is far below 
criticism or even contempt. But though we have no desire to 
mingle in political strife, we wish to show to what extremes rancour 
runs among parties in poor Ireland. If we can form a judgment 
any thing like what is correct from this worthless volume, it is that 
religious intolerance respects neither truth nor the lives of opposite 
parties; at least on the side of the Man of all People, if Candida 
be a fair representative. 

But ere we close,we must look for something not so seriously 
uncommon in these tales addressed for the benefit of the British 
People:—A Scotch lady is introduced, who, Scotch-like, delivers a 
lecture about the superiority of modern Athens, the virtues of 
Scotch women, and the foul tongues and vices of the fair sex of 


Ould Ireland. 


“« We,’ rejoined the Scotch lady, ‘love home and its occupations. We 
never trouble or vex our neighbours with inspection, scandal, or imperti- 
nent inquiries: here you act like spies and sharpers on your neighbours. 
But we treat each other in the true spirit of friendship, cordiality, and 
kindness. While our neighbour is well and happy we rejoice, and con- 
gratulate, and give no farther trouble. But if he meet with any untoward 
reverse in his health or affairs, or is reduced to any crisis or jeopardy, then, 
indeed, we are busy about him and family ; acting, and inquiring, and de- 
vising the best we can, silently and discreetly, to relieve and to restore him. 
Then, and then only, we trouble him with inspection, close inquiry, and 
frequent visits. Your kindness, as now I perceive, has the malignity of the 
serpent. Judas like, you kiss only to betray ; you vex your neighbour with 
assiduities, and inquiries into his condition ; not to sympathize or relieve, 
but to slander him, expose him, and cruelly aggravate his calamities. 
1 have heard much of the scandals of a Dublin tea-table: I always thought 
the account exaggerated, but I am now convinced it fell short of the truth ; 
for I never had an idea of any thing so malignant, wicked, and unsparing 
as the slanders of a Dublin tea-table, that regards neither age, sex, or con- 
dition.’” 

“© T expected to find Irishwomen of a different taste and calibre. I am 
sorry to perceive them to be of a giddy, valatile, censorious disposition, 
strongly tinctured with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness to- 
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wards one another ; devoted to admiration and outward show, no flatte 
too gross, no praise too fulsome or absurd, their devouring vanity has 
stomach for it all. With all this, I am told they have no nattonal Feeling, 
no love of country. In their breast there is not one throb or spark of na- 
tional virtue. Any foreign impostor is sought and cherished, while an 
accomplished native is repulsed and excluded. ‘The barbers, jugglers, cut- 
throats, or gaol-birds, in short, the low, the out casts and abandoned from 
France, Italy, or any other country, are employed by Irishwomen, to teach 
their pretty daughters the corruptions and vices of language and morals 
imported amongst them by those abandoned and vicious renegades, while 
honest erudite natives of both sexes are left to starve, and the native lan- 
guage, the very soul of sweetness and delight, is spurned and degraded. 
I trust,’ continued the Scotch lady, ‘ that after all this, so notorious and 
so glaring, I shall hear no more of such nonentity as the good taste, patri- 
otism, or national virtue of Irishwomen.  [’]] put the matter to the test in 
amoment. Is there an Irish lady present that can speak her native lan- 
guage? I pause fora reply——None! then none possessing a particle of 
good taste, patriotism, or true Irish feeling, nor worthy of the high name 
of Irishwoman.”—pp. 57—59. , 

In a tale called Life in the Irish Militia, a regimental anecdote 
is given in these cutting terms:— 

* Some of those Ensigns, farmers’ sons from the plough’s tail, rude 
and savage as unlicked bears, were totally ignorant of delicacy, or even 
of common manners. On a company day at mess, when the officers were 
entertaining those of another regiment, at the close of dinner, when 
finger-glasses were introduced, three Ensigns of the redoubts appeared 
to have never seen sueh appendages. One swallowed the contents of 
his glass in the presence of the astonished company. There was no 
checking that blunder, for it was soon over; but the two other sprigs of 
war deliberately tucked up their sleeves, bared their wrists, and called 
for soap and towels, and began washing their hands, and would have 
gone through the whole ceremony were it not for the interference of 
Captain B—l—ee, an estimable gentleman of polished manners, acute 
wit, and cultivated intellect, who was sometimes necessitated to be, as it 
were, the schoolmaster of the corps. The literary qualifications of those 
braided and gilded peasants were in perfect keeping with the rest of their 
accomplishments. One of them on the recruiting service, on transmit- 
ting some recruits to head-quarters, writes to his commanding officer— 


‘Sur,—I enclose to you four roots (meaning recruits) fit for saurvess.’” 
—p. 157. 


In some parts of the volume we are told that every thing is bad 
and wrong in Ireland. We are happy, however, to find that there 
are exceptions, when the Bible and biblicals are forgotten. 


« Such as their language—the spring and source, perhaps, of all the 
languages now living ; certainly the fountain of the Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
and French.—The language of sweetness, kindness and charm —the 
language of harmony and sublimity—the language of the heart and soul, 
that above, any other now living, in which every passion can find conge- 
nial expression. The only remains now in existence of the great original 
primeval Celtic that once spread its civilization and idiom all over Eu- 
rope. The language of the Irish music, so proverbially fascinating and 
delightful. To what does our celebrated Mocre owe the imperishable 
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fame of his Melodies, but to their kindred connection with this matchless 
language, which was spoken in attic purity and refinement by the royal 
ancestors of his present Majesty, in the proud days of Ireland’s ancient 
lory, 
‘ «Tt is a custom of the Irish, men as well as women, at departures or 
meetings, after a long absence, to kiss each other. This practice of the 
men is considered very shocking and barbarous by the gross and mawkish 
affectation of delicacy of their less pure, less moral, less honest, and more 
barbarous censors. But let it be remembered that this, like most other 
Irish habits, is derived from remotest antiquity. Xenophon “makes 
countless allusions to it, not censorious, but historical. He tells us that 
when Cyrus was going to his grandfather, Darius, King of the Persians, 
his father accompanied him to the frontier of his dominions, and on 
taking leave they kissed each other. Cyrus proceeded, and on his arrival 
at the Persian court he was kissed by his grandfather, and all his male 


relatives. After some time there, when preparing to depart for home, 
he was kissed by all his acquaintance. 


“ The most polished writer of the Augustan age, describing a journey 
fom GREAT ROME to a remote part of the country, tells us that 
some of the great men of the state, amongst them Meecenas, the impe- 
rial premier, met at a certain stage, and greeted each other with hearty 
embrace and rejoicing— _ | 

‘Oh! what embraces! what joy was there!’ 


Such is the enthusiastic ejaculation of the immortal writer in recording 
the circumstance. The native Irish do the same at this day at meetings 
and partings, and thus preserve the customs and manners, in this regard, 
of the peers and princes of the Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
the most polished and powerful nations that ever lived. What a field of 
inquiry and contemplation does not observation and comparison here lay 
open to the philosophic inquirer !’”’—pp. 188—190. 

We shall close our extracts with a touch at the sublime; it is to 
be found in a visit to the Lakes of Killarney. 


“ We now proceeded to Glenda, where our eyes with wonder were en- 
chained. Lost in admiration and mute attention we gazed.—Every thing 
we had previously been delighted with seemed but the every-day work of 
inferior, though still superhuman, agency. All our former ideas of gran- 
deur and sublimity were, indeed, but imperfect !—here the hand of the 
Great ‘ Architect’ was visible: a higher style of the sublime could not 
‘be imagined nor borne by the feeble organs of man. If our notions of 
the Deity permitted us to suppose that Omnipotence ever reposed on 
earth, Glend would be the hallowed retreat. Inferior angels, I am 
willing to think, sometimes quit Elysium, and deign to sojourn in this 
terrestrial paradise. We sounded our French horn—Echo from her deep 
recess responded, as if to return the compliment, in notes so softly dulcet, 
as melted the soul to an exquisite perception of harmony.” — p. 199. 


We forgot to mention, at the commencement of our notice of this 
very precious work, that besides energy and elegance, the author’s 
originality is extraordinary; and what better proof can we give 
than in the learned mottos prefixed to these tales, several of which 
must have cost a vast deal of research, whilst they exhibit an amaz- 
ing degree of acuteness and tact? 
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NOTICES. 





Art. X1I—Popular Encyclopedia, 
&c. Glasgow: Blakie and Son, 
1834. 


THis very useful and truly popu- 
lar work has fully sustained the pre- 
tensions with which it started. The 
part before us is the first of the 
second volume beginning with the 
French word Canaille, and ending 
with Congress, amounting to four 
hundred closely but clearly printed 
double-columned pages, besides 
plates anda preliminary dissertation 
on the rise and progress of litera- 
ture, by Sir D. K. Sandford. And all 
this handsomely bound in cloth for 
eleven shillings. This dissertation is 
comprehensive and elegant essay, 
asthe name of its author must as- 
sure the reader. The work, and 
others of a similar stamp, really 
almost make us regret having been 
born before learning and know- 
ledge were to be found of such easy 
access as now-a-days they are. It 
was in many and ponderous volumes 
that, what is contained in the one 
before us, had to be sought for. 
Here, however, men of high stand- 
ing in literature, have presented the 
wheat without the chaff, so that he 
who desires a fair and popular ac- 
quaintance with any given subject 
may speedily have himself informed, 
and in the most agreeable manner 
too. But we can add nothing on 
this subject, to the now prevalent 
mode of getting up works of prac- 
tical excellence, which is not gener- 
ally known and felt in a way more 

erfect than we can possibly state 
it. Of the class of books to which 
we refer, we can safely declare, 
that the Popular Encyclopedia is 
a decidedly good sample, and it 
is worthy of the western Metropolis 
of Scotland. 


Art. XIII.— Illustrations of Taza- 
tion. No. V.—The Scholars of 
Arneside. By Miss Marringav,. 
London: Charles Fox, 67, Pater- 
noster-row. 1834. 


Tae gifted authoress tells us, that 
she is now about to compensate for 
her much speaking, by a longsilence, 
that is, of course, as a writer. Now, 
though we have had much pleasure 
in perusing her various little works 
illustrative of her view of political 
economy, we cannot, when consi- 
dering her own interest, which is 
dear to us, regret the resolution she 
has adopted. No one, even Miss 
Martineau, could not always, as a 
tale-teller, be original and remark- 
ably happy; but especially, when 
we know that in this shape she 
sought to unfold and enforce certain 
great principles connected with the 
regulations of a vast empire, it is 
time that she should feel her labours 
in that way have not been particu- 
larly effective or useful. 

We do not go into the tale before 


"us as such, though we observe it 


possesses Miss Martineau’s homely, 
but forcible portraits; we had al- 
most said, the same portraits so often 
given us in her former pieces. Still 
it would grieve us did we think she 
was never more to amuse and in; 
struct. But this, it gives us plea- 
sure to say, is not to be the case, ac- 
cording to her purposes, for, as she 
tells us, after a few years’ prepara- 
tion, she contemplates the time 
when, better qualified for the ser- 
vice, she may greet her readers 
again. We shall welcome heartily 
her re-appearance; but let us have 
no more political economy in the 
shape of this, 
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Art. X1V—History of the Fleet 
Marriages, §c. By Joun Sov- 
THERDEN Burn. Second Edition, 
London, 1834. 


Tus is the second edition of a 
work we entered into at some length 
when it first appeared. The favour- 
able opinion we then expressed of 
it has been borne out by the pub- 
lic, and hence a revised and im- 
proved impression is now published. 
The additions are considerable. 
The size of the work precluded the 
author, he says, from giving an ac- 
count of the different episcopal and 
dissenting chapels where marriages 
were solemnized, and which were 
in existence prior to the passing of 
the Marriage Act in 1753. A list 
of the principal of such - chapels 
however is inserted in this edition ; 
but out of eighty or ninety of them 
in and about London, only fourteen 
of the registers remain, some of 
which are in private hands:. The 
numbers thus limited are therefore 
of considerable value. He has also 
been enabled to give for the first 
time, in a published form, an ac- 
count of the succession of wardens 
of the Fleet Prison: thus conferring 
greater precision upon some points 
reated of in this curious book. 





Art. XV—An Analytical Arrange- 
of the Apocalypse. By Ricuarp 
Rozr.—Dublin Times, 1804. 


Tuts we think is an obscure book, 
and assuredly on an obscure subject. 
The author treats of the order of 
our ideas as embodied in external 
signs, and this as introductory to 
such an orderly arrangement of the 
Apocalypse as he declares can alone 
lead to a proper balancing of its 
parts, and consequently understand- 
ing of its meaning. He anticipates 
that, ere long, the whole of the Bible 
will be analyzed and arranged in 


this manner, and it appears that the 
Rev. Thomas Boys has made a com- 
mencement. The principle follow- 
ed has been developed by Bishop 
Lowth and Bishop Jebb, under the 
name of Parallelism. 

The author discusses first of all 
the signs employed by us for the 
communication of our ideas; and 
this leads him intoa philosophical 
elucidation of the principles of univer- 
sal grammar. After endeavouring 
to shew that there is a strict and 
beautiful order observed and desired 
in the arrangement of signs, he goes 
on to say that’‘an analysis of such 
an order becomes an analysis of 
the sense. We have then sucha 
classification of the different parts 
of the Apocalypse as at a glance 
show a visible correspondence and 
agreement, and next, in a similar 
form, we have a summary of the 
respective topics belonging to these 
arranged signs. We cannot, how- 
ever, expect any one to be capable 
of comprehending the system as 
here elucidated, without a careful 
perusal of the work itself. If it be, 
as the author says, that, until an 
arrangement agreeable to this, of 
the whole volume of Scripture is 
completed, we shall not make the 
nearest possible approach, either to 
the best translation or the most 
correct interpretation, certainly it 
must be a matter of the very last 
importance, that the principle and 
system here proposed should be un- 
derstood and followed up. He ac- 
cordingly intimates that he will 
proceed to other portions of Holy 
Writ in fulfilment of his views. The 
endeavour is highly praiseworthy, 
but, as here exemplified, not one of 
a thousand will understand him: 
we may add, very few biblical scho- 
lars, unless gifted with clear, steady, 
and long-sustained powers of ab- 


stractions, will joinhim in such a 
field. 
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Art. XVI.—The Domestic Manners 
and Private Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. By J. Hoce, with a Memoir 
of the Author. Glasgow: John 
Reid & Co. 1834. 


Tut Shepherd has so often given 
the particulars of his own life upon 
a much larger scale than is here 
presented, that we need not say 
any thing of the Memoir, drawn up, 
we do not know by whom, but 
evidently from the materials fur- 
nished by himself. The private life 
of Sir Walter Scott, by the Shep- 
herd, is a greater cusiosity ; or rather 
their joint lives: for he, the Shep- 
herd, is fully as much kept in the 
fore-ground as the mighty minstrel. 
Yet though a coarse, and in no few 
instances we believe an inaccurate, 
account, it yet reflects a very full, 
and by no means, as a whole, an 
unfavourable portrait of the deceas- 
ed. Several of the opinions advanced 
are laughably absurd, and some of 
the stories told indebted in no 
small degree tothe Shepherd's ima- 
gination. For there is a difference 
between being Jamie and true Jamie. 
At any rate he is an original, and the 
most imperturbably vain man that 
ever snuffed the mountain breeze of 
old Caledonia; and that is no slight 
comparison. 

Hogg’s Domestic Manners of 
Scott have lately received in Fraser’s 
Magazine a most unmerciful hand- 
ling; far exceeding the merits or 
demerits of the work. One thing 
we are quite sure of—had the great 
deceased perused this life himself, 
not much exceeding in length fifty 
pages, he would have been the first 
to laugh; and probably to thank the 
author for it. There is something 
so richly extravagant in the fancy, 
which James cannot disguise, that 
Scott was jealous of his talents and 
success, as to make it the most clum- 
sy process possible to attempt com- 
batting the doctrine. We repeat, 


that, as a whole, this sketch by Hogg 
of the great Magician’s life, instead 
of lowering, has lent us a more strik. 
ing, though homely, picture of the 
deceased than we before possessed, 
whilst it has raised the Shepherd 
a grade higher in our estimation. 





Art. XVII.—Miller’s Gardener's 
Dictionary. No. 10. London: 
G. Henderson. 1834. 


THE great celebrity of this first-rate 
work, as left by its author, is a suf- 
ficient ground for its appearance in 
this cheap and perfect state, in these 
days, when very many branches of 
knowledge of vastly inferior value 
are assiduously pursued, and at such 
convenient prices presented to the 
world. The whole of ‘‘ Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary” in fifty num- 
bers, at one shilling each, can hardly 
be supposed out of the hands of any 
gardener or enlightened agricultur- 
ist, who has not been previously 
possessed of it. ‘The present edi- 
tion, however, not only gives sub- 
stantially the one last revised by 
himself, excepting with such modi- 
fications as later discoveries sug- 
gested, but brings down to the pre- 
sent period every additional im- 
provement and fact that has been 
since added to the Sciences embraced 
in his work. The additional in- 
formation here afforded in the de- 
partments of agricultural chemistry, 
mineralogy, and zoology, will be 
found a vast improvement. : 
On perusing the portion of this 
edition which has been published, 
even the general reader, who is to- 
tally unacquainted with the subjects 
treated, will at once find the most 
instructive and entertaining matter, 
proving the celebrated author to 
have, like all other great men, con- 
ferred on common-place topics the 
riches of his own clear, comprehen- 


‘sive, and original mind, Abies, the 


Fir, which of course comes to be 
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considered at the beginning of the 
work, would, were this any thing 
more than a general notice, afford 
some highly attractive extracts. 
The author brought to his task, not 
merely an inexhaustible store of in- 
formation and sound reasoning, but 
a fine enthusiasm, that has justly 
obtained for him an undying fame. 
The scarcity and high price of his 
best edition, and the various imper- 
fect and garbled versions attempted 
to be given of it, not only prove its 
high character, but the necessity of 
this reprint and enlarged form. We 
shall only farther say, that the pub- 
lication before us will, when com- 
pleted, be by far the best practical 
and scientific work in existence con- 
nected with many parts of general 

riculture, but especially on every 
branch of horticulture. 





Art. XVIII.—Illustrations of So- 
cial Depravity, No. V. What 
are the Rabble? By a Lady. 
Glasgow: John Reid & Co. 1834. 


We do not like this number any 
more than the last. The writer has 
vigour of thought and language, 
but a-distorted and distorting ima- 
gination.. The facts brought for- 
ward are not correctly stated, or at 
least not fairly placed as regards 
light or circumstances. Sweeping 
conclusions are drawn from scanty 
premises. Many of the opinions 
pronounced with unmeasured con- 
fidence are crude, and the entire 
spirit and influence of the writing 
forbidding. Surely it is not ex- 
pected that such pictures of human 
life should benefit either the class 
Whose interests are advocated, or 
that which is the object of vitupe- 
ration, ‘The commencement of the 
frst chapter leads one to guess the 
tone of all that follows. ‘‘ Who 
Made the rabble? Was it them- 
selves? Was it an absolute and 
tyrannic law of nature? Was it 


VOL. 11. (1834.) No. IL. 


God ?”,—and what will our readers 
think of the writer’s weight as a 
moralist or philosopher, when we 
tell, that these short questions, com- 
prehensive and some of them too 
puzzling for any modest person at 
once to answer, are all in about as 
short a space disposed of, as the 
propounding of them occupied ! 





Art. XIX.—A Second Letter to C. 
E. Long, Esq. on the MS. 
Journal and Private Corres- 
pondence of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
R. B. Long. By Generar Lorp 
Viscount Beresrorp, G.C.B. 
London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 1834. 


Lorp Beresford has a hard matter 
of it, between one and another, to 
defend himself from charges of in- 
capacity and misconduct as a Mili- 
tary Commander. First and most 
formidable appears Colonel Napier, 
and next the nephew of the late 
Gen. Long, whose journal and cor- 
respondence have in part been pub- 
lished. Besides incapacity, the latter 
antagonist alleges that the Marshal 
was partial and unjust in not having 
recommended Gen. Long for the 
Albuera Medal. Wecan only refer 
to the publications that have of late 
been appearing on these matters, 
for any thing like a clear under- 
standing of the points at issue. 
They are no doubt of importance 
to the men of high names immedi- 
ately implicated, but to the public 
in general the subject is not very 
interesting. We observe that Lord 
Beresford declares that the present 
is to be the last notice he shall ever 
take of the matters discussed in his 
letter. This is clearly a prudent 
resolution, nor will the country at 
large estimate the great services he 
conferred upon it by his skilful ge- 
neralship the less correctly and 
favourably from his abstaining from 
further disputation. 
Xx 
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Art. XX.—An Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition. By 
the Rev. Jonn Kenrick, M.A. 
Part 2d, Syntax. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1834. 


Mr. Kenrick is indefatigable in 
his labours to make the finest lan- 
guage that ever was spoken under- 
stood by scholars, not merely in so 
far as a general apprehension of 
the writings of its best writers is 
concerned, but in its radical prin- 
ciples; in its grammatical philoso- 
phy and original genius. In his 
numerous efforts, it will be ob- 
served that he is chiefly concerned, 
like all first-rate linguists, with 
what less enlightened scholars 
might conceive to be the trifling 


parts of speech, and peculiarities 


of construction. With him the 
Greek article, the accidence of 
nouns, the rationale of the declen- 
sion of verbs, the value of inde- 
clinables, and the use of particles, 
are of chief moment in his lessons 
on grammar. 

This.is the second division of a 
book, the first part of which was in 
a great measure a translation from 
the German of Rost end Wiiste- 
mann. In this part, however, the 
author has not followed the ar- 
rangement of these grammarians, 
and the examples to which he has 
had recourse are of a purer age of 
the literature of the Greeks than 
many which they have adopted 
The Attic prose writers before the 
time of Alexander, especially Xe- 
nuphon, are the principal source of 
his examples. ‘These is an excep- 
tion in the admission of the anec- 
dotes and sayings of the philoso- 
phers from Diogenes Laertius, the 
style of which, as the author justly 
remarks, is so different from that of 
the biographer himself, as to show 
that they have been verbally pre- 
served from earlier times. As an 


_ introduction to Greek prose compo- 


sition, this work, and especially this 


Notices. 


part of Syntax will be found a clea; 
and highly usefuf help to advanced 
scholars, we mean not to tyros, 











Art.XX1.—The Family Topogra- 
pher, being a Compendious Ac. 
count of the Antient and Present 
State of the Counties of Eng. 
land. By Samuel Tymms. Vol. 
IV. Oxford Circuit. London: 
J. B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parlia- 
ment-street. 1834. 


Tus volume of the Family Topo- 
grapher, embracing the Oxford Cir- 
cuit, includes, of course, the coun- 
ties of Berkshire, Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Ox- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
and Worcestershire. The principal 
merit in all such works must lay in 
the comprehensive and lucid charac- 
ter of the arrangement, and in the 
accuracy of the minute details, 
which require care and industry 
much more than any talent of an 
original ‘kind. In these essential 
particulars we find this volume, as 
we have found the preceding, to ex- 
cel. The arrangement is as _fol- 
lows :—The situation and extent of 
each county is given; the ancient 
state and remains; the present state 
and appearance, which eontains a 
number of statistical particulars; the 
population ; the history of remark- 
able and important events ; an al- 
phabetical list of eminent natives, 
and miscellaneous observations. At 
last, and perhaps not the least valua- 
ble, comesa list of the worksconsulted 
in the compendium of each county. 
There is a neat and distinct map of 
every shire prefixed to its particular 
department. Upon the whole of the 
features of this work, as an itne- 
rary, as a statistical account, as al 
antiquarian index, and_ historical, 
as also miscellaneous guide, we pro- 
nounce it to be our opinion, that it 
will be found remarkably correct, 
and worthy to become a standar 

book of reference in all such matters. 
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